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CHAPTER X. 

CLIMATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The meteorological phenomena of the United 
States, comprising so large a section of the earth, 
can not be comprehended, except when taken in 
connexion with the atmospheric changes of not 
alone the continent of America, but with those of 
the whole planet. 

The extent of the United States' territory, as a 
physical portion of the earth, has been given in 
Chap. II. page 57. In relative position it extends 
from N. lat 24® 4^ to N. lat. 51^, and from 10° E. 
to 51° W. long. Having a long, and, as respects 
the meridians, an oblique front on the Atlantic 
ocean, and occupying a nearly central position in 
the northern temperate zone, the climate of the 
United States must present some peculiarities, but 
leaving its general phenomena subject to those uni- 
versal laws which regulate atmospheric revolution. 
Before entering on the subject of this chapter, some 
preparatory remarks may not be, however, irrele- 
vant on the sources froiti which the data have been 
derived, and on the particular confidence due to the 
thermometer as a pmlosophical instrument. " Ther- 
mometrical observations depend so much on the 
place where the instruments are fixed; from their 
relative situation in respect to the most prevalent 
winds; and on the hours of observation, that their 
results can be admitted as comparative estimates 
only when the philosopher who undertakes to recon- 
cile them is certain that they have been made near- 
ly in a uniform manner."* 



• Jules de Wallenstein, Trans. Am. T?Vu\. ^ovi. ^<l>n 
Series, vol. ii. p&ge 433. » 
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It is with regret that I am compelled to admit a 
very great discrepancy in therniometrical observa- 
tions in the United States, and that besides other 
defects in the mode of conducting; them, they are 
made too exclusively whilst the sun is above the ho- 
rizon; but with the necessary allowance for uncon- 
nected and untimely observation, the thermometer 
affords an excellent means of comparing the general 
temperature of different and distant places, and is, 
when even used rather unskilfully, an infinitely su- 
perior dependance to mere hypothesis, Thermo- 
metrical observations in any case, however, to have 
full efficacy in the formation of a theory of climate, 
must be taken in connexion with prevalent winds. 
It was the utter neglect of these criteria, and of 
relative height, which rendered Volney's View so 
obnoxious to criticism. " The observations which 1 
have made until the present time, accord so little 
with the conclusions of M. de Volney on the climate 
of Washington, and I am so little disposed to hazai*d 
assertions against so renowned an author, though 
he has himself given me the example, that I prefer 
employing myself rather to a redoubled attention to 
my own researches, than to risk imitating him if he 
has been too rash in his conjectures, or not to resem- 
ble him if he has carefully observed what he has 

% stated to have examined."* 

J The plavfiil but just censure of M. de Wallen- 

stein I am bold enough to adopt, and extend to the 
United States, and rest my sustaining the charge 
on the enclosed document. 

From causes, in the detail of which the reader 
cannot be interested, I have been with not many 
intervals of rest, upwattls of thirty years engaged 
in pursuits, which led to an attention to the changes 



* JiUes de Wallenstein, Trans. A. P. S. New Series, 
vol. ii. page 426. 
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of the seasons, and my comparisons have extended 
over the United States from the 29th to the 45th of 
N. lat. 

Volney's treatise on the Climate of the United 
States, fell into my hands early in life, and then ex- 
cited strong doubts of the philosophical accuracy of 
many conclusions drawn by that author, and in par- 
ticular, of a mysterious mildness of climate in the 
Mississippi basm. In opposition to the theory of 
Volney, 1 witnessed the annual freezing of rivers 
west of the mountains, to an extent greatly in ex- 
cess over similar operations of nature on like lati- 
tudes on the Atlantic coast. The destructive influ- 
ence of frost on vegetation was also brought before 
my eyes annually, which, with long tedious winters 
and deep and durable snows, all united to excite 
more than doubts, respecting a pretended high tem- 
perature. On the first reading of Volney's View, 
I could not avoid observing, that his stay in the 
country was utterly too short to admit the collec-* 
tion of facts from others, much less to make obser- 
vations of his own ; but of all objections to this au- 
thor, the most conclusive is, his entire disregard of 
the influence of relative height on aerial tempera- 
ture. This omission must at once decide his unfit- 
ness for the investigation, of the subject of climate, 
either general or special/ The following pages and 
tables taken from actual observation, will determine 
how far the winters of central North America de- 
serve a character of superior mildness. 

There are four means of determining relative 
temperature ; first, the occurrence and duration of 
snow ; second, freezing of water ; third, effect of 
frost on vegetation ; and fourthly, thermometers of 
various construction. 

Of the three first, it will be needless to descant in 
this place, their effects will be adduced in the course 
of the chapter; but the thermometer having come into 
such very general use, demands som^i mc^vnj V«^ 
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far its results are entitled to confidence in settling 
questions of comparative climate. The validity of 
results drawn from this instrument as the observa- 
tions are usually conducted, has been called in ques- 
tion by high authority. In the Quarterly Journal of 
Science, London, October 1821, page 97, Mr. J. F. 
Daniel observes, that *' Mr. Howaiid in his late la- 
borious work on the climate of London, has shewn 
the proper use to be made of such accumulaticms of 
facts. It is. only by collecting the means of differ- 
ent seasons, thereby neutralizing errors of observa- 
tion and accidental irregularities; by arranging 
them in periods chosen according to the influence of 
particular circumstances ; and by carefully coUect- 
uig and comparing them, however tedious the ope- 
ration, that we can hope to arrive at certain conse- 
quences, and useful results from the preliminary 
labour. Many, indeed, appear at present to be ob- 
servers of meteorological phenomena to judge by the 
registers, which regularly contribute their exple- 
tive powers, to every magazine and journal which 
issues from the press ; but for want of proper di- 
rection and concert, their perseverance, it is to be 
feared, is wholly fruitless. The observers them- 
selves, rarely attempt to reason upon their observa- 
tions, and no one will ever be found willing to sacri- 
fice his time in arranging volumes of materials, when 
the very accuracy of the instruments, with which 
they have been collected, may be doubted. 

<< But who can wonder at this want of co-operation, 
or to whom shall we look to turn this labour into a 
useful channel, when even the correctness of the 
tables, published in the transactions of the Royal 
Socie^, has been publicly called in question by Mr. 
Howard, Mr. Dalton, and Dr. Thomson? The pa- 
rade of such observations, when confidence in their 
care Cthe observers*) has once been suspended, is 
fvorse than useless; — it is injurious to sc\«cvc^, ' 
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This, tliough severe, is a solid criticism on ihr 
rommon thermonietrical tables, and supported by a 
very competent observer in the United States. 

" Thermometrical observations, by different per- 
sons, vary so much, that many treat them with very 
little respect. In fact, an approximation to correct- 
ness can only result from the use of good instru- 
ments, and carefulness about their exposure. This, 
and the other reports I have published, are founded 
on a careful comparison of different instruments. I 
have two placed in a northern aspect, at an eleva- 
tion of near 20 feet from the ground, where they arc 
not exposed to the direct rays of the sun, nor can be 
much acted upon by reflection, or radiation, of heat, 
from the neighbouring buildings or ])aving ; though 
I am well aware, that it is difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, altogether to prevent this source of exaggera- 
tion in a city or considerable town. This is one of 
the great causes why in country places the heat is 
less oppressive than in town^ Duilt of brick, and 
with paved streets. On the other hand, a situation 
permanently defended from the sun's rays, and in 
a damp yard surrounded with high walls, will never 
exhibit the true temperature of the atmosphere, but 
l^e the descent into a well, will always be colder in 
summer than other places. Our object has been to 
get the true temperature of the open air, only re- 
moving the direct glare of the sun's rajrs. Our 
fellow-citizens in distant places will perceive. I be- 
lieve, by this month's report, that the city of Wash- 
ington nas really been one of the coolest, as well as 
the healthiest, residences in the Atlantic States. 

"ROBERT LITTLE." 

WoBhington CUy, August 1, 1825. 
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Communication to the Columbian Institute, on June 

4th, 182r. 

Having, in compliance with the request of the 
Columbian Institute, taken a regular series of Ther- 
mometrical Observations for the last four years, 
and published a monthly report of the same m the 
papers of this city, my attention has been much en- 
gaged to discover the simplest and most certain 
method of ascertaining the mean heat of the atmos- 
phere, with the least trouble to the observer. Every 
one must be aware, that, to take three observations 
each 'day, for a series of years, at given hours, re- 
quires a punctuality^, that few persons (however 
much at leisure) will perseveringly bestow on the 
subject. I have done this hitherto, but I have ascer^ 
tained, by a very accurate and unintermitted course 
of four observations each day, for the last twelve 
months, that this is no longer necessary. 

In a subsequent paper Mr. Little observes ; 
"The object sought for is the true mean heat of 
every twenty-ftmr hours. The usual mode is to 
take three observations, one at 7 A. M., the second 
at 2 P. M.,and the third at 9 P. M., and the sum of 
these is divided by three. The quotient, however, 
is not the true mean. Other modes have, there- 
fore, been proposed, but they are attended with still 
more trouble, and, therefore, more objectionable. 
The Institute having procured an excellent day and 
ni§ht self-registering Thermometer, Ktried with it 
the expeidment of combining the absolute mi- 
nimums and maximums of every twenty-four 
hours, with a third observation, taken at 9 in the 
evening, every day for a complete year; as well 
as the other observations at the usual hours. 
The result is, a conviction that every mode of com- 
bining three or more ob8crvat\oi\B \t\ e?Lc\\ day» will 
^'f'e an average usually higher tY\w\ X\vt \.t>3i^ tcv^^w. 
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heat, but frequently also below it. I found that the 
mmimum and maximum of every day, (which, with 
a proper thermometer, may be taken at one obser- 
vation,) if added together and divided by two, will 
give the nearest approximation to the mean heat, 
8iat, probably, can be attained. It is of no conse- 
quence whether the time of observation, by a self- 
registering thermometer, be morning or evening. 
The observer has only to put down the minimum 
and maximum as the gauges indicate, and then ad- 
just the thermometer by bringing the gauges to the 
extremity of the fluids m each tube, and then leave 
them for the next twenty-four hours. The sums of 
each of the two columns of figures for a whole 
month, divided by the number of days, and again by 
two, will give the mean heat of the whole month, 
with the trouble of only taking one observation a 
day. To verify these remarks, and to show how 
small the difference is between this easy, and the 
other more troublesome way of taking the observa- 
tions, I have subjoined a table of the results of the 
two modes just described, accurately taken in the 
twelve months preceding the 1st of May last 

MEAN HEAT, 

Jia taken by three observations 
each day, at7 Ji. M., 2 
P. 3f, 9 P,M, 



Jk taken from the average of 
^Maximum and Jmnt 
mum of each day. 



1826, May, 
June, 
July, 
August, 
September, 
October, 
November, 
December, 

1827, January, 

Mkrcb, 
April, 



73.66 
77.33 
78.50 
77.25 
72.50 
59.12 
48.75 
37.50 
30.41 
42.S0 
48.00 
60.99 



1826, 



1827, 



Ff 



May, 

June, 

July, 

August, . 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 

January^ 

yebtu«kXY> 
Marc\\, 



74.22 
77.38 
78.33 
77.33 
72.81 
59.33 
47.70 
36,75 
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Total 
Divide by 12) 706.51 



Mean for the year, 58.87 



Total 
Divide by 12) 705.45 



Mean for the year, 58.78 



As I am satisfied of the accuracy of these obser- 
vations, and in the result it appears that in a whole 
year there is only 9-lOOths parts of a degree differ- 
ence between the modes of ascertaining the mean 
by the daily maximum and minimum, which re- 
quires only one observation, and that of taking three 
observations at specific hours, I shall, of course, in 
future, take the shortest and easiest course, and re- 
commend to other reporters of similar tables to 
adopt the same plan. 

ROBERT LITTLE. 

*«P, S, For those who wish to know the mean tem- 

gerature at 7 A. M., by some deduction from my ta- 
les, I suggest the following rule, which will gene- 
rally be found very near the truth : The tempera- 
ture at 7 A. M, is about 3.50 degrees higher m the 
whole month than the mean of the minimum. The 
temperature at 9 P. M. I have found too variable 
and uncertain to be reduced to any fixed rule." 

I have inserted the preceding observations of Mr. 
Little, as they contain much of the true philosophy 
of the thermometer, and very good rules for con- 
ducting experiments with that instrument, but it will 
be shown in the sequel of this chapter, that the mean 
temperature of Washington city, deduced with all 
the precautions pointed out and taken by Mr. Little, 
is too high. In recommending a method more easy 
in practice than those in common use, Mr. Little 
has been successfid. A self-registering thermome- 
ter will no doubt answer as well, as will observations 
made at 7 A. M. and 2 and 9 P. M.; but both modes 
produce results above or below, in most cases the 
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former, from the real mean temperature. In fact, 
a great majority of thermometrical tables give the 
mean of the day, from 7 in the morning to 9 in the 
evening, or 14 hours, leaving the other 9 hours un- 
accounted for, and consequently the mean of the 
year, deduced from such data, must be evidently far 
above the true medium temperature. 

Mr. Reuben Haines, of Germantown, near Phila- 
delphia, has, with the true liberality of a philoso- 
pher, confided to my care and use his manuscript 
thermometrical notes, which were made from obser- 
vations early in the morning, at noon, and late in 
the evening. Mr. Lewis Brantz, of Baltimore, re- 
corded the state of his thermometer at sun-rise, and 
2 and 10 P. M. In the tables of this chapter, com- 
piled from the notes of these two latter observers, it 
will be seen that the respective mean temperatures 
are comparatively far below the other tables taken 
from the common methods of observation. With 
these precautionary remarks, I proceed to the sub- 
ject matter of our inquiry, prefacing the more par- 
ticular view of the United States by a general gco- 
gr^hical sketch of the earth. 

The surface of the earth is very unequally divided 
into land protuberances and oceanic basins. A cur- 
sory glance on a map of the world presents the land 
rising in two very irregular masses; but a more care- 
fiil investigation leads to a discovery of a regularity 
of arrangement which is at once pleasing and unex- 
pected. 

The earth, moving in its orbit, with its axis in- 
clined 23J degrees to the plane of its motion ; and 
that axis carried round the sun nearly parallel to 
itself, causes the sun's rays to fall perpendicular to 
the earth's surface on each side of the equator over 
a space equal to the deflection of its axis. This 
band or zone of 47 degrees in breadth, having the 
equator as its middle line, is called the torrid zone. 
The same cause which carries the sun's vay^ dvv^^.^ 
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over 23 i degrees on each side of the equator, 
the two polar extremities into light and d 
six months alternately, and to a distance of 
grees from each pole. These circles round tl 
have received the erroneous appellation of 
Zones ; they are real polar circles. 

Between the torrid zone, on each of its si< 
the respective polar circles, spread real 2 
43° in breadth, which are called the ter 
zones. 

The land and water are distributed in the 
tive zones, as exhibited in the following tab 
may be, however, noticed before examining 
blesy that the two polar extremities, as far as 
present a remarkable contrast ; the norther 
veloped by land, the southern, with little ex< 
by water. 



No. XXI. — Table of the ^rea of the Southern, Ind 
Pacific Oceana, taken together, 

Sq 

Southern and Pacific oceans included 
Indian ocean between 40° and 60® S. lat. 

Do. from 30® to 40® 

Do. do. 20® SO® 

Do. do. 10® 20® 

Do. do. 10® S. lat to 10® N. lat. 

Northern extension of the Indian Ocean with 

the Red Sea, and Persian gulf. 
Bay of Bengal, 



100 
7 
4 
3 
3 
5 

1. 



126, 



No. XXII.— 7V16/0 of the Jltkmtic Ocean and c 

Seas, 



Atlantic ocoan from S. lat. 55® to 40® 
Do. do. 40° 50® 



Do. 



do. 



30® 20® 



1, 

2. 

2 



6. 



•I 



inges 
iness 
^ de- 
mies 
'igid 

and 
9 of 
•ate . 






6,904 
2.304 



!><.. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



|?° "nd 30O 

™, and SO" 
^'mdeoo 






hS05,00( 
h6l6,00c 

^SS,000 

^»ooo,ooo 



33 

«*"ections of vr.ter/^""'' ""•e'smXr 

2^0,000 



■^"f ">»..««,, 



Aaia, /^ - . " - 

Europe, " . ' - " . ' 

-Africa, " - " ~ 

^""•'^ Greenly- . - ■ , ■ 




^"'ount of land area,' 



„ 100,000 

• ,^>ooo,ooo 

l>020,000 
J*OOO,Q0o 



F f2 
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No. XXV. — Summary of Land and Water. 

Water contained in No. 23. * - - 160,152,000 
Land contained in No. 24. - - - S8,840,000 

Amount of the area of the earth - 198,992,000 

• 
From the preceding elements it is seen that the land 
surface does not amount to the one-fourth part of the 
entire superficies of the earth. The subjoined tables 
exhibit the relative distribution of the land and water, 
as respects the astronomical subdivision of the earth 
into zones. 

No. XXVI. — Torrid 2kme, contains land in 

Asia 3,000,000 

Austral Asia 1,000,000 

Polynesia, or Oceanica .... 100,000 

Afnca 5,000,000 

South and North America - - - 4,500,000 

Amount of land within the Torrid Zone 13,600,000 

No. XXVII. — The Land.area of the Southern Temperate 

Zkrne, 

Austral Asia 1,400,000 

Africa 640,000 

South America 1,520,000 

Amount in the Southern Temperate Zone 3,560,000 

No. XXVIH. — Land area in the Northern Temperate 

Zone. 

In Asia r,60O,0CO 

Europe - 3,020,000 

North America, Greenland, &c. - . 5,000,000 

-AfrJca 2,360,000 
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No. XX1X.^Landareainthe Northern Polar Circle. 

Asia 900,000 

Europe 20,000 

North America, Greenland, &c. - - - 2,600,000 



Amount of land in the Northern Polar Circle 3,520,000 

m 

No. XXX. — Land area in the Southern Polar Circle. 

200,000. 

The tables 29 and 30 show, in a striking manner, 
the very unequal distribution of land at the two po- 
lar extremities of the earth. It is even doubtful, 
from the present condition of geographical science, 
whether there is, in reality, as great an extent as 
200,000 square miles of land within the Antartic 
circle. 

The different portions of the land area of the earth, 
though deeply indented in their outlines, and broken 
into continents and islands of very unequal relative 
superficies, and also apparently irregular in their 
general arrangement, nevertheless rise from the 
adjacent oceans in two groups, which relatively 
with the Atlantic ocean may be correctly called 
eastern and western continents. The Atlantic de- 
serves the distinction here given from another most 
important circumstance; it is the only large mass 
of water which reaches from one to the other polar 
circle, and, as will be clearly shewn, exerts an in- 
fluence upon the habitable earth to an extent which 
has, and, as long as the present order of things con- 
tinue, must control the course of human history. 

The superficial area of each great land section 
is shewn m table 24. If we regard these sections on 
a map we see the largest gjroup composed of Asia, 
Austral Asia, Polynesia, Africa, aivd IEaMT^^^^^, 
spreading eastward from the At\aiit\c oce.'axv, "axv^ 
comprising an area of 25,620,000 squaxt m^^s*. ^^ 
lesser group composed of Soutli iViivcT\c«.> ^^^^ 
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America, and Greenland, extending westward fro: 
the Atlantic ocean over an area of 13,220,000 squa] 
miles. 

The relative position and distribution of these tv 
groups and their minor parts, offer to a philosoph 
cal view of the earth the most interesting phenom< 
na in physical geography^ More than half of tli 
land surmce lies north from the tropic of Cance: 
and ]nclu(^g the land surface in the torrid zaa< 
moye than nine-tenths north from the tropic < 
Capricorn. I have already observed that the nortl 
em pdar circle is chiefly land, whilst that of Ui 
south is still more exclusively an expanse of watei 

Indented as the general outline may appear, th 
great continents preseifve a regularity of structui 
seldom found to prev^ in nature, except in th 
case of planetary revolution. The followmg calcv 
lations will serve to demonstrate the actual preva 
lence of this admirable geographical system. 

The Cape of Good Hope is at S. lat. 33° 56' an 
long. 18° 23^ E. from London. Bhering's Strait i 
at N. lat 66° SO' long. 19° 1' E, of London. A lin 
drawn along the surface of t^he earth from one c 
these points to the other, deflects from the meridian 
by an angle of 54° 20', and is 13,857 statute miles i 
length. 

Cape Horn, or the extreme southern point c 
America, is at S. lat 56^ and long. 67° 46' W. fron 
London. A line drawn between these points de 
fleets from the meridians by an angle of 31° 38', an< 
within a very small fraction of 10,000 miles. Thes< 
two lines if extended into the southern hemisphere 
will intersect in the great southern ocean, and wil 
enclose all America, Europe, Africa, and the fa: 
greater part of Asia. 

A direct line from Bhering's Strait to Cape Hon 
bears S. 59* W. 16,560 miles, and with the Ameri 
can line between the same points forms an angle a 
Cape Horn within 38 minutes of a right angle. Th< 
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two continents, therefore, from Bhering's strait re- 
tire from each other very nearly at right angles. 
The Asiatic line from Bhering's strait in its pro- 
gress south-westward traverses the peninsulas of 
south-eastern Asia, and crosses the equator almost 
exactly on the eastern coast of Africa; and thence 
crossing the latter continent obliquely, leaves full 
four^fifths of the surface and all the great mountain 
chains of the eastern continent to the north-west. 

The two great triangles 1 have sketched serve to 
demonstrate how very nearly the two continents 
range at right angles to each other. The larger 
triangle embraces about the twelve-thirteenths of 
all the land of the earth. 

In .the formation of a sound theory of climate, the 
form and relative position of the parts are, however, 
as necessary to be understood as the position and 
bearing of the whole. It is worthy of serious atten- 
tion that a tendency to the triangular form, with a 
salient point southward, and one side extending 
from north-east to south-west, prevails over the 
whole land surface of the earth, but in a particular 
manner in America. A glance on a general map 
will render this feature evident on the large scale 
in the case of Asia, Africa, and the two Americas; 
but it is equally obvious in the instances of Spain, 
Scandinavia, Greece, Arabia, Indostan, Malacca, 
Cambodia, Corea, and Kamschatka. These penin- 
solar projections afford highly satisfactory proofs of 
a systematic arrangement of parts. To render this 
important fact in physical geography still more ap- 
psrent^ I have calculated the following lines of coast, 
and placed the results before the reader in a tabular 
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No. XXXI. — Table of the deflection from the rr* 
and lengths^ of the principal Coasts of the earth, 
of the range of the great continents. 

Coasts. Bearing. 

1. General course from Behring's 
Strait to Cape Horn, over the Pa- 
cific ocean, parallel to America 31°o8' 

2. Range of the continent of America 
from the mouth of the Unjiga to 

that of the Rio de la Platte 30 32 

3. General course from the mouth of 
Sir James Lancaster's Sound, in 
Baffin's Bay, through Davis* Strait, 
and nearly touching Cape Palmas, 

to the Cape of Good Hope in Africa 33 42 

LineB in the contrary direction. 

4. Line from Cape Tehuantepec to 
the southern point of the islands of 
Spitzbergen ... 

5. Line drawn along the south-east 
coast of North America, from Cape 
Florida to the straits of Belle Isle 

6. South-east coast of South-America, 
from Cape St. Vincent to Cape St. 
Roque 

7. Course from Cape Horn to the 
North Cape of Europe 

8. Course from Cape Horn to the 
Northern Cape of Asia 

9. Coast of Africa and Europe, from 
Cape Verd to North Cape 

10. South-eastern coast of Europe, 
from Cape Metapan to the mouth 
of the Dnieper - . . 

11. General range of the coasts of 
Africa and Arabia, from the Cape 

• of Good Hope to Cape Ras 



47 44 


25 51 


26 20 


29 00 


40 27 


24 42 



36 36 



30 00 
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Coasts. Bearing. Length. 

12. South-eastern coast of Indostan, 
from Cape Comorln to the mouth 

of the Ganges - - - 36 39 1,17'J 

13. Coast of Asia, from the south- 
eastern point of Cambodia to the 

mouth of the Amur - - 36 21 4,066 

14. Entire south-eastern coast of Asia, 
from the south point of Malacca to 

Bhering's Strait ... 45 00 6,266 

In these examples the three first exhibit the 
range of America and south-west Africa, and differ 
from each other in their inflections to the meridians 
only 9® lO'. The eleven next examples deflect 
from the meridians in the opposite direction, or from 
north-east to south-west. Here it may be noticed 
that the individual south-east coasts, from that of 
North America to that of Asia inclusive, preserve 
a parallelism to within 23} degrees, and what is 
more remarkable, that the two main and extreme 
coasts, at a distance of 6880 miles asunder, decline 
from each other only 2| degrees, 

K examined in relation to their intersection with 
the different points on the earth's surface, the first 
of these lines, with the exception of the peninsula 
of Oonalaska, traverses the Pacific ocean, but paral- 
lel to the general range of America. 

No. 2 leaves the mouth of the Unjiga, follows the 
basin of tiiat river, and the south-western part of 
that of the Mississippi, crosses the western part of 
the Gulf of Mexico, passes obliquely over the isth- 
mus which extends between the two Americas, in- 
tersects the equator and the western coast of South 
America almost at the same point, and ranges 
thence over the sources of the Amazon, and down 
the valley of the Platte to its mouth. 

No. 3 demonstrates the curious fact, that the 
range of America and that of soutU-^esXttn K-lns;^ 
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are within a small fraction of two degrees of be 
parallel. * 

No. 4, extending from Cape Tehuantepec, of 
south-western coast of North America, to Sp 
bergen, traverses the peninsulas of Yucatan, I 
rida, and Nova Scotia, passing along the south-f 
coast of the United States and that of Greenlanc 

Nos. 5 and 6 point out the particular bearin] 
the south-east coast of North and South Amer 
which it may be observed deflect from each ot 
only, g*' 21'. 

Na r is a very important geographical line, i 
shews the near approach to parallelism in the 
posing coasts of Europe and north-west Africa, 
the opposing coasts of North America. 

No. 8 serves a similar purpose with No. T, bu 
the latter case extending the comparison to the 
most northern limit of Asia. These two lines, "w 
those along the south-east coast of North Ameri 
are of the utmost value as elements in the philc 
phy of the climates of both continents. 

Nos. 9, 10, 11, and 12 were calculated to ill 
trate the systematic arrangement of the differ 
and distant sections of the earth. 

Nos. 13 and 14, like 7 and 8, serve as means 
once to demonstrate regularity of arrangement, i 
to aid in the formation of a rational meteorologi 
theory. 

Though the actual lines of contact between la 
and water are of most importance, there are otl 
features of nature the knowledge of which is ind 
pensable to a due comprehension of the analogies 
aerial revolution. It has been found from expe 
ment that the atmosphere decreases in temperatv 
according to its elevation above the general oceai 
level; it seems also that the atmosphere regai 
the laws of gravitation as well as water; therefoi 
whether land rises rapidly into mountain peaks, 
slowly and extensively by continental table lane 
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the efiect is the same specifically. In tlic « 
elevated and extended plateaus, the sun's rayt 
radiated, lessens in spme degree the refrij^c 
occasioned by height; but on all places, at a 
cient elevation, vegetation is succeeded by perp 
frost. On the other hand, within the tropics, 
cannot take place where the high tempcnitu: 
the oceanic level is not lessened by elevation. 
following table, liable (as the author acknowled^ 
to local exceptions, gives a general view of ae 
temperature depending on relative height, as hi 
asN.lat 40°,* 

No. XXXn. — Tabk of the height above the ocran, ah 
mean temperature, which admits perpetual Snow. 





Lowest 


Inferior 


Difference 


Mean 


Northern 


height at 


limit of 


of the two 


temperature 


Latitude. 


which 


perpetu- 


preceding 


Fahrenheit's 




snow falls. 


al snow. 


columns. 


Thermom. 




Feet. 


Feet. 


Feet. 




0« 


13041 


15714 


2673 


80.6 


20 


9905 


15088 


5183 


■ 70.7 


40 




9840 


9840 


62.6 



Though this table as it imports was calculated 
forN.lat, it will scr^'ealso to give ideas sufficiently 
correct for common purposes, of similar phenomena 
and latitudes on the contrary hemisphere. Snow, 
however, falls annually at the level of the ocean in 
the United States as low as N. lat 35°, and occa- 
sionally as low as 30°; such again is the case on 

outh-eastem Asia; the causes of this seeming ano- 

laly will be explained in the sequel. 



• Humboldt's Personal Narrative, p. 119. ^. C-iix^N 
15. 
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The laws upon which climate depends 
and simple. 
!• All places on the same parallel of latit 

at a like height and exposure, must hav 

temperature. 

2. Places on the same parallel of latitui 
difference of aerial temperature, if th 
themselves differ in relative height, or ei 

3. Difference of exposure arises from diiFc 
restnal inclination, proximity to, and 
from^ extensive bodies of land, from m 
or from collections of water. 

4. Mountains and oceanic collections of wal 
a directly contrary influence on aerial 1 
ture; the former tendmg to produce ext 
cold, the latter to reduce the atmospt 
uniform annual temperature. 

5. The atmosphere forming a part of the 
carried daily round the axis with the oth 
on the earth's surface; consequently, 
called wind, is a mere deviation from th 
motion of the air, caused by changes of ' 
ture. 

6. Land and water being always unequal 
on by an equal degree of heat, changes c 
rature are constantly recurring near se 
and these changes are mostly in a near r 
the relative extent of contiguous land an 

7. The natural motion of the air being frc 
E., if the earth's surface was composed oi 
matter, or matter reflecting the rays 
equally, wind at any given place would b< 
in its direction, as is the case on wide oc 
continents at considerable distances from 
of contact between land and water. 
From the preceding laws, if the mean 1 

ture of anyplace can be accurately determi 

or otheis not only contiguous, but at cot 

^stances can be detennmcd,by \vaVm§ t\v 
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and difference of elevation given. In Europe it has 
been shown, that a change of elevation of 338 feet 
or 100 metres is equal to a deg^e of Fahrenheit, 
and that a similar difference of temperature arises 
from a degree of latitude. Such allowances seem 
too artificial to be any where very correct, and are, 
in the United States, too small in the former and too 
great in the latter case ; but as it is impracticable 
to arrive at great precision on the subject, I have 
used 400 feet, and one degree of latitude, as coming 
nearer the result of observation, than any other ele- 
ments I have compared with the tables. The ex- 
planation of this principle in meteorology will be 
again resumed. 

Having thus premised the laws on which general 
temperature depends, we now return to a review of 
the great land protuberances, and the range and 
mass of mountain systems. Under this head will be 
included, not merely those prominent ridges called 
mountains, but also, those extensive and elevated 
plateaus, or table lands, which, particularly in North 
America and Asia, so greatly influence the tempera- 
ture of the seasons of countries lying to the south- 
east of them. 

Blach continent has a predominant system of 
mountains, of immense mass and length, with many 
minor systems and chains. If a point is chosen in 
Central Asia, at about 83** E. from London, N. lat. 
47°, and on the sources of the Oby, a distance of 
about 1875 miles will reach north in the Arctic 
ocean, at the mouth of the Oby ; west into the Cas- 
pian ; south into the Bay of Bengal ; and east into 
the Yellow Sea. This is the most remote point of 
land on the earth from the contiguous oceans, and 
spreading from it, is the most elevated aivd e^\5ixv<\sy^ 
tabic land. This great plateau \s smttomtvCi^^^^^^ ^ 
mountainous rim, from which are pTotxw^^^N. \svo\5Xv- 
tain chains; the Stavonoy to the T\oTl\v-e^s\.,^.wc^^ 
natin^ at Bheving's strait; t\\c \3ra\ ^vceXOcvv 
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north, between Europe and Asia ; the Himmelaya 
towarids Indostan; and the chain of Caucasus to- 
wards southern Europe. 

From this enormous plain, the continent of Asia 
slopes on every side. Its great rivers are found 
winding their way in immense volumes from one to 
two thousand miles in length, to the Arctic, Indian, 
and Pacific oceans. The central plateau is in great 
part destitute of timber, and being elevated from 
5000 to 12000 feet, spreading over more than 
3,000,000 square miles, is the most bleak, and, for 
its latitude, the' most uninhabitable tract in the 
northern temperate zone of the earth. 

A zone, bounded to the N. by the wooded moun- 
tains of Altai, and to which lat 50^ is about the 
central or middle line, is a timbered band, extending 
from Europe to the sea of Ochotsk, about from 8® 
to 10^ of latitude wide, and followed on the north 
by an inclined plain, naked, level and marshy, ter- 
minating in the Arctic Ocean. 

On the south east towards the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans, stretches from the Arabian Gulf to the sea 
of Ochotsk, a fine arable slope, comprising the 
Makran, the two Indias, China, and Mandshuria, 
with the Japan Isles. It is this great slope which of 
all others on the earth, bears in every respect the 
strongest resemblance to the United States. 

As far to the westward as the valley of the Don 
in Europe, commences those steppes or arid plains, 
which with an almost perfect resemblance to the 
prairies of North America, extend to, and are lost 
m the desolate expanse of central Asia. 

On the south-west, the desert regions of Mongolia 
are terminated by the fertile valleys of the Oxus 
and Sihon, which in turn are succeeded by the min- 
g-led deserts and gardens of Persia, and &till further 
^-^ ^^^ ^w/7i/n^ sands of Arabia. 
Suc/i Is the vast continent of AR\a,£TOT[v \9\\\^\v\?. 
Pfotruilcd n-estu'cird, a much broken pc\\\\\svi\^, \tt 
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%vhjch the course of civilization has given a moral 
and political identity, separate from the continent of 
which it naturally forms a minor i>art. Europe is 
txnmded south by the deepest gulf on' the eastern 
continent, on the west by the Atlantic, and north by 
the Arctic Ocean. 

South-west from Asia, and south from Europe, 
spreads the continent of Africa. Asia is cut longi- 
tudinally into two not very unequal parts, by a me- 
ridian, about 100° E. from London. Along this 
meridian, the continent extends on both extremes, 
into points, the northern reaching N. lat. 76° and 
the southern almost touching the equator. 

If Africa and Europe are taken together, a second 
meridian, about 90° W. from that of Asia, will be 
again rendered remarkable, by salient points to- 
wards each pole. On the African and European 
meridian, the land stretches in continuity to the 
35th S. lat. 

Similar to Asia and Europe, the mountain sys- 
tems of Africa are ranged, as far as known, from 
east to west ; but as the particular geographical 
features of the latter are irrelevant to an explica- 
tion of the climate of the United States, any further 
examination of its interior structure will be omitted 
in.this view. 

Westward of the Eastern continent, curves the 
Atlantic Ocean, the only considerable aquatic com- 
munication between the polar extremities of the 
earth. The Atlantic in its narrowest part between 
Europe and Greenland, is upwards of one thousand 
miles wide, and opening thence S. W. with the gen- 
eral range of the bounding continents, spreads under 
the northern tropic, to a breadth of 60 degrees of 
longitude or 4170 miles, without estimating; tlvG \\\- 
denting of the Gulf of Mexico. Ovex \>lvc: \.o\\:\Cl 
zone, the Atlantic inflects to N. W. ai\d^. Y..,^'?>^^^> 
complying with the bearing of the ad^SLCQwX. cotv\.\ 

« s:2 
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ncnts, which, as we have seen, correspond wi 
great exactness to each other. 

The Atlantic Ocean and its gulfs, occupy abc 
the l-7th part of the superficies of the earth, cur 
ing round the western, southern and northern ps 
of the eastern continent, from 72** of N. lat., 
35® of S. lat, or through 107 degrees of latitud 
This immense strait is limited on the west by t! 
most lengthened land line, extending north ai 
south, that can be drawn on the planet. Witho 
including Greenland, or the unknown regions arou] 
the northern pole, America stretches from the 72i 
degree of N., to the 56th of S. lat, or through 1 
degrees of latitude. 

From the recent discoveries made by authority 
the British government, Greenland may be consi 
ered as detached from America, and might from 
extent, deserve the rank of a separate section, 
regard to physical geography ; but in disquisitio 
on climate, and particularly the influence it m 
have in modifying the prevalence of cold in wint 
over the United States, Greenland ought to be incl 
ded with the mass of North America. In realit 
whatever narrow inlets and islands may exist nor 
from North America, the whole surface of the pol 
circle, and far into the northern temperate zone, 
in winter converted into one immense sweep of i 
and snow. Thus extended, the continent of Ame 
ica reaches into a Terra Incognita, and is actual 
lost to human research. 

The range and relative extenuof America, ha 
been already stated. Beside the imperfectly e 
plored peninsula of Greenland, America rises fro 
the circumjacent oceans, by two great land prot 
berances, called relatively North America ai 
South America. 

South America though peculiar in some of its fe 
tures, bears a general resemblance in structure 
Jts counterpart. On the western border the And 
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rise into greatly elevated mountain chains, peaks, 
and narrow plateaus. From this protracted but- 
tress, through 66 degrees of latitude, the rivers arc 
poured to the east and south-east in three principal 
and many minor streams. Following nearly the 
course of the opposing Atlantic coast, a compara- 
tively humble system of mountains stretches between 
the estuaries of the Amazon and Platte rivers. 
Taken as a whole. South America is composed of 
two exterior but unequal mountain walls, with an 
immense central valley drained by the Orinoco, 
Amazon and Platte rivers, the whole outline pre- 
senting a strong resemblance to that of Africa. 

United to South America by a very attenuated 
strip. North America, similar to other large sections 
of die earth, projects a salient point southward, and 
dilates into a triangle northward. With much di- 
versity of interior structure, the great south-eastern 
outline of North America conforms in its bearing to 
almost minute exactness with the corresponding 
part of Asia, whilst in regard to their respective 
mountain systems, the two Americas have strong 
traits in common. In North America, we find as in 
South America, two unequal systems of mountains. 
It remains an undecided problem, whether the 
great western system of mountains on the former is, 
or is not a continuation of the Andes of the latter 
continent. Leaving the question of their union or 
separation undetermined, a system of mountains 
originating on the peninsula, between the two Amer- 
icas, extends in almost exact conformity to the gen- 
eral bearing of North America, from Tchuantepec 
to the Arctic Ocean. Rising in Mexico, into vast 
volcanic peaks, and stretching across the territory 
of the United States in elevated lateral ridges, this 
system is known by various names. In Mexico it is 
designated Anahuac; in the United States, the 
Rocky mountains ; and in the still more north-wes- 
tern extension, the Chippewayiin riaiw^Q.. T\\^ 
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height of this vast system, except in the vicinity of 
Vlexico, has never yet been ascertained, but from 
che length of the rivers flowing from its base, that 
base cannot fall short of 5000 or 6000 feet. What- 
ever may, however, be its relative height, this sys- 
tem traverses the whole continent of North Amer- 
ica, from the Gulf of Mexico into the Frozen Ocean, 
^viding it into two unequal inclined plains. The 
plain towards the Pacific, from one hundred to a 
thousand miles wide, is drained by two main rivers 
the Columbia and Colorado, with numerous smaller 
streams. 

North* east from the principal system of its moun- 
tains. North America is again very unequally sub' 
divided by another system, the Appalachian. The 
latter, although in every respect -comparatively 
humble when compared with the stupendous sys- 
tems of Asia, Africa, the Andes or Chippewayan, 
gains an intense interest in the United. States ^m 
local position. Conforming like the secondary sys- 
tem of South America, to the opposing Atlantic 
coast, the Appalachian, composed of lateral chains, 
extends in broken fragments from near the Gulf of 
Mexico, towards, and approaching that of St. Law- 
rence, with a height from 600 to 6 or 7000 feet. 

I'he two North American mountain systems, 
range at very nearly right angles to each other, 
leaving between them the vast central basin of the 
Mississippi. The basin of that river expanded as 
it is, however, forms only the principal section of 
an interior valley, terminating south-eastward in 
the Gulf of Mexico, north-westward in the Arctic 
Ocean, north-eastward in Hudson's bay, and east- 
ward by the Appalachian system of mountains. 

Thus, if taken into one point of view. North 

America is composed of two unequal slopes, falling 

from its mountain systems towards the Pacific and 

Atlantic oceans, each of the slopes having an extent 

Jn a near ratio with the mountain mass from which 
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it depends. The wide intervening valley occupies 
next after the western slope, the far larger part o 
the continent, stretching from the Gulf of Mexico, 
to the Arctic Ocean, and itself again com])()scd of 
two inclined plains, sloping from the two mountain 
sjTStems. As is the case in respect to the two exte- 
rior ocean slopes, the extent relatively of the two 
interior plains corresponds to the size of the moun- 
tain masses. That falling from the Chippewayan 
drained by the western confluents of the Mississippi 
and Saskatchewaine and the entire streams of the 
Unjiga, is upwards of three thousand miles in length, 
and averages from 500 to more than one thousand 
mUes wide, covering at least 2,500,000 square miles, 
and varying in elevation from the oceanic level to 
8 or 10 thousand feet. 

The eastern or Appalachian slope, descending 
from the latter system, is from south-west to north- 
cast, about 1000 miles, with a mean width of 300, 
extending over at most 300,000 square miles. If 
these comparative estimates are correct, the two 
sections of the great central- valley of North Amer- 
ica, differ in area rather more than 8 to 1. The 
wide disparity of superficies is not, nevertheless, the 
most important contrast presented by the two inte- 
rior inclined pla'ns. When the cultivation of North 
America by Europeans was commenced, a dense 
and continuous forest of excessively heavy timber 
spread over and around the Appalachian system of 
nountains. This great forest extended from the 
julf of St. Lawrence to that of Mexico, and from 
he shores of the Atlantic Ocean, beyond the main 
olume of the Mississippi. This ocean of woods, 
ill in the far greater part existing, may be consid- 
cd as about 20C0 miles in length, with a mean 
cadth of 1000, and comprising 2,000,000 of square 
Ics, and limited either by the Atlantic ocean, the 
ilf of Mcxiro, or In- naked interior \il'Ams, 
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The western slope of the interior valley of Norl 
America with a considerably greater extent thi 
the Appalachian forest, is with partial exception 
composed of naked plains, bearing all the charac 
teristic marks of the steppes of Asia,* and hay in 
a still more close resemblance in relative geographi 
cal position. 

It is commonly, but very erroneously suppose(3 

that the prairies of America are level or nearly » 

This is far, however, from being their general physi 

ognomy. In Louisiana the prairies are indeed lev( 

plains, but in the great western territory exhib: 

much diversity of surface and of soil, from alluvis 

flats to rugged mountain chains; and such are als 

the steppes of Asia. 

.^i We have now briefly sketched the outlines c 

those parts of the earth, and those laws of meteoi 

ology which are necessary to a development of th 

ill particular climate of the United States, and procee 

^ -j^ to their application. 

r? It has been already premised, that the natun 

,,:;: motion of the atmosphere was that of the eart 

■^1 round its axis. The earth revolves round its axi 

once in 24 hours, very nearly; consequently, 15 dc 
grees of its meridians are moved in an hour of tmn 
The maximum of motion being at the equator, les 
sening along the meridians, and becoming nothin 
at either pole. The following table shews the hooi 
ly motion of the curves of latitude, at each 10 dc 
grees from the equator. 



* Tookc's Ihissia, London 1800. Vol. T. page 74. 
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lo, XXXIU,-— Table of a De^ee of LongUuijUy and the 
hourly motion round the axis of a particle of matter on 
each IQth degree of Latitude, from the Equator to either 
Fok. 



Degrees of 

Latitude. 


Breadth of a 
degree of 
Longitude. 


Hourly motion 
in miles. 





69.7 


1036 


10 


67.95 


1019.2 


20 


64.84 


972.6 


30 


59.75 


896.25 


40 


52.85 


792.75 


50 


44.35 


665.25 


60 


34.50 


517.50 


70 


23.60 


354 


80 


11.98 


180 


90 


00.00 


000 



From this table it is seen, that on latitude 40°, 
arly the middle latitude of the United States, 
irticles of matter are carried round the earth's 
Lis, 792 j miles hourly. Besides the aquatic, the 
.rth is enveloped by an aerial ocean of great depth, 
id composed of matter liable to indefinite expan- 
m and contraction, from heat and cold. It is usual 
regard the atmosphere, as a mere adjunct, when 
timating the size of this globe, though, in either a 
tographical or philosophical view, the aerial, as 
tmpletely as the aquatic ocean, is a part of the pla- 
:t, and ii so, both are carried round the axis with 
e decumbent nucleus. This motion on the equa- 
r, is more than twice the velocity of a cannon ball, 
id exceeds that projectile to above lat. 50°. By 
e inherent laws of gravitation, if any, the least rc- 
rdation is produced on the aerial or fluid masses, 
the direction of their common motion, a counter 
irrent must be produced. 
" When we cast an eye over tVi^ KW3aai\ic> ox ^"^ 
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deep valley which divides the western coasts of Ei 
rope and Africa, from the eastern coasts of the Ne 
Continent, we distinguish a contrary direction in tl 
motion of the waters. Between the tropics, espi 
cially from the coast of Senegal to the Caribbe^ 
sea, the general current, that which was earlie 
known to mariners, flows constantly from east to wes 
This is called the Equinoctial Current. Its mej 
rapidity, corresponding to different latitudes, is tl 
same in the Atlantic and Southern ocean, and ms 
be estimated at 9 or 10 miles in 24 hours; cons* 
quently from 59 to 65 hundredths of a foot evei 
second of time.'** 

This great observer, subjoins to the above, in 
note: 

" In comparing the observations which I had o 
casion to make in the two hemispheres, with thoi 
which are laid down in the voyages of Cook, 1 
Perouse, D'Entrecasteaux, Vancouver, Macartne 
Krusenstem, and Marchand, I found that the swif 
ness of the general current of the tropics, vari( 
from 5 to 18 miles in 24 hours, or from one third ' 
one and two tenth feet per second." 

Comparing the two following documents with tt 
accompanying chart, will enable the reader to tra< 
the course of the Equinoctial current, and that froi 
the ship Ospray, the line of separation of the tM 
great masses of this ocean flood. 

PBOSf LATE LONDOX PAPEBS. 

Currents of the Ocean, — By the kindness of afrieni 
(says the Glasgow Courier,) a document has be€ 
put into our hands, which was enclosed in a bottl 
and thrown into the sea just twelve months ago, ] 
was taken up on the shores of Martinique, on th 
4th of February last. The bottle had thus trave! 



* Humboldt. Personal Narrative, page Go, 
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led a distance of 2500 miles in about ten months, 
250 miles per month, or 8 miles per day. We give 
a copj of this instructive document, with the notice 
subjomed : ^ 

" The bottle which contains this card was thrown 
into the sea in lat. 5° 12' S., long. 24° 40'W., at 
noon on the 29th day of March, 1820, from the ship 
Ospray, of Glasgow, which sailed from Greenock 
on the 20th of Februaij, on a trading voyage round 
the world. Whoever finds this, is requested to in- 
sert a notice of the time and place in some literary 
or political publication, with the view of establish- 
ing facts relative to the currents of the ocean. All 
well." 

This bottle was found on ' the 4th of February, 
1821, near the eastern point of the Salines Quarter 
of St. Ann's, Martinique, in the best order, as will 
be seen by this paper which it contained. 

St. Pierre, Martinique, 13th Feb,, 1821. 

Signed, T. BOURANT, 

Printer and Director of the General Post Office, 

Martinique. 
Poulaon'a Daily jldvertiaer. May 16th, 1821. 

Currents of the Ocean, — ^About ten days ago, a 
bottle was picked up by Mr. Samuel Knowles, on 
the N. E. side of Eleuthera, in about lat. 25° 30', 
and long. 76^ 20', ccmtaining a slip of paper, on 
which was written — ^United States* frigate. Con- 
gress, May 24, 1821. Homeward bound from Chi- 
na. Lat. 27° 51' N., long. 66^ 50' W. All well. 

J. xl. S. 

E. P." 
Freeman*8 Journal, 22nd February, 1822. 

If the reader will turn to the small chart appended 
to this view, and suppose the whole surface in mo- 
tion eastward, and at the same time reflect, that the 
real motion to the east must produce au a.^A^^x^'^ 

ah 
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motion of the sun in a contrary direction, and t 
this solar motion is even at its minimum over 
tropics, upwards of 950 miles hourly, he will 
once perceive another cause^of retrograde ae: 
motion. It will be obvious that a vacuum must 
produced in the atmosphere, immediately under 
sun, and that thb rarefied body must be remor 
westward. It is this aerial current which has 
ceived the appellation of Trade Wind fLe P 
AlizSoftke French). 

The two currents of the water and air movinj 
the same direction, the inecjualities in the motioi 
that of the ocean, there is little doubt, are in gt 
part the effects of unequal intensity in that of 
atmosphere. Both acting, however, in aid of e; 
other, are, though irregular in their rate of mot 
constant in their direction, and combine to prod 
• one of the most remarkable amongst the phenom 
of physical geography. 
J The western equinoctial current is felt, thoi 

feebly, as high as N. lat. 28°, and about as for soi 
though it must be in excess along the equator. 1 
1 eastern salient point of South America, being i 

i wards of 6° of S. lat., the great mass of ocean fl< 

is unequally divided. South from Cape St. Roq 
the current is turned down the coast of South Ai 
rica, and. between S, lat, 30® and 40®, reacts 
wards Africa. 

North from Cape St. Roque, the coast of So 
America bends to a general course of N« 62® \ 
and with the Caribbean sea and the Gulf of Me 
CO, mainUdns that direction to the mouth of the '. 
Grande del Norte, 2560 miles. Along this cc 
the equinoctial current is inflected northward^ : 
augmented by constant accumulations from the ei 
The whole body pouring through the various in) 
between the Windward Islands of the West Indi 
into the Caribbean sea, and thence, between Ci 
and Yucatan> into the Gulf of Mexico. In the lat 
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reservoir it has reached its utmost elevation, and 
again rushes out into the Atlantic ocean through the 
Cuba, and Bahama or Florida channel, and sweep- 
ing al<Hig the coast of the United States and Nova 
Scotia, i£out N. lat 50^ meets the Arctic currents 
from Davis' Straits ; and from the Northern Atlan- 
tic ocean, is turned towards Europe and north-west 
Africa, and is finally merged in its original source with- 
in the tropics. To this oceanic river has been given 
the name of GULF STREAM, It is the second 
most extensive, and much the most strongly marked 
whirlpool on the globe, having an outline of about 
15,000 miles. 

The mean motion of the Gulf Stream is no doubt 
changeable, even at the same points; its periodical 
revolution has been found about 2^ years, and the 
nuiximum of motion in the Bahama channel. M. 
Humboldt notices this phenomena thus: ''In the 
Florida channel, I there observed in the month of 
May, 1804, in the 26th and 27th degrees of latitude, 
a celerity of 80 miles in 24 hours, or five feet every 
second, though at this period the north wind blew 
with great violence. At the end of the Gulf of Flo- 
rida, in the parallel of Cape Cannaveral, the Gulf 
Stream or current of Florida, runs to the north-east. 
Its rapidity resembles that of a torrent, and is some- 
times five miles an hour.'** 

Such a mass of ocean water flowing constantly 
from the torrid zone towards the northern pole, and 
at any given latitude, heated many degrees above 
the temperature of the adjacent ocean, must exert 
^reat influence on the atmosphere. This influence 
IS made manifest by the following table : 

* Personal Narrative, page 65. 
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I the progress of our meteorological survey, we 
1 find some remarkable contrasts between the 
serature of the waters of the Atlantic Ocean, and 
of the atmomhere of the United States, on si- 
r latitudes. Table No. 34 was extracted from 
aster's Encyclopoedia; article Navigation, and'' 
compiled for that work, from Humboldt, and 
it been accompanied by a table of prevalent 
.s, the two taken together would have been in- 
sible ; but as it is, though confined to the tempe- 
re of the ocean water, the data are powerful 
in fixing the basis of a true theory oi general 
ate. I have already premised, that to compre- 
l the aerial revolutions of any one portion ol the 
1, its meteorology must be taken in connexion 
that of adjacent regions. It is for these consi- 
tions, and to afford points of comnarison, that I 
ede the particular tables on the United States^ 
eneral tables of temperature on and near the 
jm margin of the Atlantic ocean, 

■ 

KXXV. — Table of the monthly mean temperature at 

nta Cruz, in the Island of Teneriffe, N, lot. 28° 27', 

g. 16° 26' W, fr(m London^ 60<> 29' E.from W. 

, by Don Francisco Escolar,from May 1808, to Aug. 

10. 

Reanrour. Fahrenheit. 

ary 14.15 63.07 

uary 14.35 64.03 

h 15.63 67.01 

I 15.70 67.02 

17.83 72.01 

18.62 73.08 

20.12 77.02 

jst 20.84 78.09 

ember - - - - 20.19 77.04 

ber 18.96 74.05 

imber ... - 17.08 70.04 

jmber 15.03 65.09 



n of the year - - - 17.^9 7^.^*2. 

II U 2 
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During Che summer months, the climate of the 
Canaries is assimilated by the winds to the region of 
the tropics. From April to October, the north-east 
Trade wind preTails uninterruptedly. During the 
remaining months it partakes of the character of 
the zone without the tropics by the general preva- 
lence of south-westerly winds.* 

If we compare the elements in table 38, page 370, 
with the note to No. 35, it must be evident that the 
south-west and north-east winds are real monsoons. 
M. de Vassalli attributed the course of prevalent 
winds at Turin, to the course of the Po, at that city; 
but when we take the Turin table and compare it 
with other tables in this chapter, it cannot be ration- 
ally doubted, but that south-west and north-east 
winds depend, for their predominance, upon some 
cause more general than mere locality of surface. 
These winds alternate, at not very variable periods, 
from the Gulf of Mexico, in America, to Turin, Pa- 
ris, London, and into Eastern Europe. 



Quarterly Journal of Science, April, 1808. 
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LXVII. — Tabk of Ike preealertt winds over tlu North 
ttit: Ocean, fmm obsenrations made by John Hamii- 
iaring 36 voyaeei made-lo and from Europe, prill- 
ly between Philade^kia and IJteerpool, btiuiun the 
1 1799 and ISI7, irulasive. Amenoui Philoeopbi- 
Transactions. New Seiiet, Vol. II. page 140. 
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.1 table 37 it appears that on the open Atlantic 
. between America and Europe, and betwedi 

35 and 55, western winds prevail more than 
le year, In the compositibn of the table, all 
ids between N. N. W. and S. S. W. inclusive, 
led westerly ; and those from the other points 

compass are named from t,\\e catSitvAv*'*"** 
n/Jar manner. This taWc svi^^XV^ ^v*^ ^'^^" 
if the winds in tabic 34. 
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the city on three sides, leaving it only open 
to the east by the valley of the Po. The infrequency 
and very nearly equal quantity of north and south 
winds are remarkable in almost every one of the ta* 
bles in this chapter ; tables representing Uie winds 
from the central and western regions of North Ame- 
rica, 50® W. of W. C. as far as the city of Turin, 
7*» 45' E. from London, 84° 4(/ E. from W. C, or 
through 1340 4(/ of longitude, with the Atlantic 
ocean, and the Chippewayan, Appalachian, Pyren- 
nean, and Alpine systems of mountains intervening. 
** On the north-east coast of Asia, the prevailing 
wind is from the west," says Professor Playfair, in 
the Introduction to his Geography, " In Great Bri- 
tain, the south-west is by far the most frequent 
wind.^ In April, May, and part of June, the east 
wind is common, especially on the east coast of the 
island. In Ireland, the south-west and west are the 
Trade winds. On the south-east of Europe, the 
most frequent winds are the north, north-east^ and 
north-west. In the interior parts which are conti- 
guous to the Atlantic ocean, the south-west wind is 
nrequent, but in Germany eastern breezes prevail." 
It w91 impear &om comparing the elements in table 
38, with those of other tables in this chapter, 
that Turin is about the point in Europe, where the 
western winds are nearly balanced by currents from 
the great plateau of Asia ; and it will appear also, 
that the winds of Turin cannot be very sensibly in- 
flenced by local causes, as, if so, the prevalent winds 
must have been at that city, from the cold region of 
the Alps, towards the warm bosom of the Mediter- 
ranean. In reality, the conformity of the aerial cur- 
rents over so great, and so diversified a surface, as 
that from the mouth of Columbia, to the sources of 
the Po» is amongst the most interesting, and as far 
as the elements in these tables are coTTecX> oxv^ oii 
the most decidedly established facts in \.\v^ ^cv&w^^^ 
of geography and meteorology. 
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XL — Talk of fhe mean tempa-alun, and am- 
watire number of days of Ike year, onuiAfeA thevimda 
F. of ilip Meridian prtDoU at London, eampHed from 
<e Trimsadiont of tlx Royal Sodety. 
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The winds included in this table, are those wet^ 
of the meridian ; the observations were made at :,\ 
Althorp, the seat of Earl Spencer, in Northamptoiv^ 
shire, England, about N. lat. 52^°, and considerably- 
east of the centre of the kingdom, ahd even thus far 
removed from the Atlantic coas^ the winds from 
the west prevail 61 days in 100, frcrA k mean of the 
8 years in the table, for which the nionthly observa- 
tions are complete. Comparing the elements in 
table 40 and 41, we find that westeni winds ard 
much more prevalent in the centre of England than 
at London, but a mean of both tables gives id th^ 
three western winds a prevalence of more than half 
the year, or the western appear to be to the whole^ 
as ^2^ to 100. The excess coining from three, out 
of eight points* 

The reader will remeibbei*i from page 334, that 
discredit has b^en thrown upon the meteorological 
observations made by the Royal Society of London^ 
but the objections were made in a particular man* 
ner to the thermometrical results arising firom im-^ 
propei: mode and manner of conducting observations 
with that instrument.. Th^ ptevalent winds being 
determined from instruments absolutely exposed to 
open air, and less exposed to local induehd^ may be 
considered as entitled to full credit, and deserve 
confidence the more, as coinciding with the great 
results of similar data on both cohtinent& Compa- 
ring however the mean temperature of the London 
table. No. 40, with Haines's and Brantz's tables, 
Nos, 51, page 389, and 57, page 395, 1 am strongly 
disjposed to consider the strictures on the data from 
which the former was derived^ as much too severe- 
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.III. — Table oflthe vieatliet a* o&terved at 
tl of the United Slates' Pott*, from Dr^ 

Ta RegUter. 
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No. XLIV. — TbWf o/" the prevalent wind* 
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se this chapter on the public, as a c(Hnplete 
y of the climate of the United States, but I 
yt but flatter myself that it contains much docu- 
of great tendency to a rational estimate of the 
jrology of North America, The evidence now 
before them will or may prevent emigrants 
the Atlantic states, removmg to the interior 
an expectation of finding meliorated seasons on 
tr latitudes. They may now see, that both sum- 
and winters are more in excessive extremes 
e great central prairies are approached, 'and 
nay see also on an immense scale, that clearing 
id m>m timber, produces increased extremes, 
ce of melioration on aerial temperature. 
s of great importance in the mvestigation of 
imate of the United States, to find some one 
»re central places for which the mean temper- 
is deduced with certainty. To e£fect this ob- 
s no easy task. If the tables in this chapter 
camined and compared, large and irreconcile- 
iiscrepancies will be seen between different 
irers ; and the mean of different years at the 
place, present a very unequal local tempera- 
and it mav be also discovered, from the hours 
king the observations, that the mean tempera- 
f most places in the United States, for which 
have been formed, is stated too high, 
ssrs. Brantz and Haines, from observing very 
in the morning, have produced tables with 
mean temperature, and no doubt much more 
X than any hitherto published. This prefer- 
B given to the labours of those two observers, 
' be understood, from the time of their obser- 
s, and not from superior skill or care in their 
lions over others. Due diligence appears to 
been used in the various military posts from, 
the data for Lovell's Register TfetecO^acXft^^ 
must be evident that 7 A. M, atvQi'i axA 'd'^ » 
ust, particularly in high xvoTtYuetu VaJCWxx^^^^ 



give B. iDean in summer, and of course for the year, 
entirely too great. In order tlierefore, to procure 
points of reference by which to compare other pla- 
ces, I have assumed the results from Brantz's and 
Haines's tables, as affording the most safe data, and 
proceed with their aid, and that of various obaerTtt- 
tions made in that cit^, to fix the mean tempera- 
ture of 'Washing;ton, District of Columbia. 

The foUowing tables will enable the resder 
to compare the observationB made at the City of 
Washiogtis), with those of Mr. Reuben Haines at 
Germantown, JamesYoung at Philadelphia, and Mr. 
Branta at Baltimore, The relative elevadon above 
tide water of Capitol Hill, and Mr. Haines'a houae in 
Germantown, it ig probable are very nearly umilar; 
difference of lat. 1° 08*. 

No. XLVI.— TliMe o/fi«<iw(nfru(i(Mo/CdDrM— »m4 
vxat&tr, Uc for l830, at Wiuhmgtm City. LaH&iic 
38= SC 40" nvrth. LoagUwk. 0. 
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NdOeBtotahleAe, 

fTmiB.— North 13. South 43. East 1. West 108. 

N. West 155. S. West 177. N. East 91. S. East 

11.— Nearly three-fiurtht from the wettem semicir-r 

cle of the horizon. 

^B^TUB.— Clear 596. Cloudy 997. Calm 495. Rain 

or Snow 104. 
tivsB.— 100 degrees Fakrenheitt equal 37.77 of the 

Centigrade thermometer. 
Ikav TxMPBBATUAiy* for 1820, 55.02 Fahrenheit, 

equal 12.77 of Centrigade. 
• TaaiPBBATUBB of tpo/^r on the 30th Deo. 1820:— 

Fah. Cent. 
Fahlic fountain in F. street, near the 

Catiiolic Church, 54 12.22 

Hydrant, near Davis & Force's, Penn« 

sylTania avenue, 52 11.11 

So, near Mr. Appier's, do. 49 9.44 

Do. near Strother's Hotel, do. 50 10.00 

CoxpABifoirs, 

Ht Buyukdere, on the European side of the Bosphorus, 
near the Black Sea, about twelve miles from Constant 
tineple. Thermometer in shade at noon. 

Highlit, JjQwett, Mean* Bange^ 

July 1799, • 95 79 87,00 16.00 

August, 87 70 78.50 17,00 

^t Jaffa, Jappa of the Scripture, 

Ju]^1800, 94 84 89.00 10.00 

hX Grand Cairo, 

July 1801, 106 95 100.50 11.00 

Dec. 1801, 83 64 73.50 19.0Q 



Qtnurdl Jsand Office^ Jm^ 22,^821, 



J. ME1G3, 



DLIMATE OF 



No. XL VII. — TiMe of the monl/dy and annual mean tent- 
peratuTe, at Washington City, froia o&tervaiiona made 
in the Columbuai Intlitule, ^ Ike Sen- Robert Idtfle. 
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35.00 
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30.00 


33.0 


Feb. 


44.13 


36.41 
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40.80 
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48.05 


49.00 
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46.9 
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67.0 
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72.3 
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57.11 




60.6 


57,00 


57.00 


59.00 




58,3 


Nov. 


43.21 




45.3 


43.50 


43.50 


47.50 




44,3 


Dec. 


32.62 




43.2 


40,00 


40,00 


37.00 


36.4 


Meat. 


57.09 



* Column headed 182], from Mr, J. Heigs. See tx- 
ble4€, 

t From Apiii 1823 to April 1634 indiuive, on the 
aulhority of M. de Wallenstein, Trana, A, P. 8. New 
Series, vol. ii. page 436. The years 1833 and 1834, 
being' far above the common temperature, and yieldingv 
according to H, de Wallenatein, an annual mean of 
63.2, the months are omitted In maldi^ up the ag- 
gregate in the ngbt band column of table 47. bi 
1823, according to the Hev. Mr. Little, the mean of 
May waa 66°; according to M, de Wallenatein 77". 
September, by the former 68°, by the latter Ta'.O*. 
In 1824, January according^ to Mr, little 38°, to M. 
de Wallenstein 44°.4. The mean from April 1»2S 
to March 1824 incluuve, waa estimated by Brantz *t 
Baltimore 53°.98i by Hunes at Germantown 52''.38i 
and by James Young in Philadelphia 58°.54. it if 
probable Oat M. de Wallenstein's Uiermometer was in- 1 
nueaced by some local cause, w^ch tncreBsed the tem- ' 

peratitre. The mean in Loveffs tteiptfter, tot ■«<*. 

Moultiie in Charleston hwtos, 6° IV S, tTnm-^»di!*t 
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Compared with either Haines or Brantz, the 
mean in table 47 is too high. If we allow a minute 
of latitude as equal to the 60th part of a degree of 
temperature, and on that datum aeduce the mean of 
Washington from that of Baltimore in table 50, we 
have 53**-|-24' or 5S®.4 as the mean of the latter. 
It is 70 mmutes of latitude between Washington and 
Germantown, which on the preceding rule would 
give to the former, from Haines's mean of latitude, 
53**. 466. It is remarkable also, that if on the differ- 
ence of latitude and temperature, applied to the 
mean of Charleston, South Carolina, that of Wash- 
ington comes out 54°. 09. Mr. J. Meigs in 1821, 
found a mean for that single year, of 55°. 02 ; Mr. 
Brantz deduced 52i^ and Mr. Haines 49®.6 for the 
same period. If Mr. Meigs' mean was corrected 
from the Baltimore table, it would be reduced to 
5 2°. 9, and if from the Germantown table, to a frac- 
tion less than 51°. It is rendered probable from 
the preceding reasoning, that the real mean tem- 
perature of Washington City is so near 534°, as to 
admit the adoption of that number. 

If therefore we allow one degree of Fahrenheit, 
as an equivalent for a degree of latitude, and the 
converse, and again estimate 400 feet elevation, as 
sufficient to lower the thermometer one degree, and 
suppose the mean of Washington found at 534°9 wc 
have the necessary principles to deduce the mean 
temperature of any other place, within perhaps 5 
or 6 degrees of latitude, either north or south, by 
having the latitude and relative height given. So 
many localities, however, contribute to slightly in- 

ton, is from April 1823, to March 1824 inclusive, only 
65° 92^ or 3j° more than deduced by M. de Wallenstein 
for the same period, at the latter place ; and it is shewn, 
I trust conclusively, in this chapter, li\aX ^iJcke. XexK^^x^- 

ture shown in Dr. X^ovell's Register, is aiX\e^ws\.«vi-^^^^'^* 
ly elevated. 

Kk 
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fluence the thermometer, that only general results 
can be expected from such comparative estimates, 
and when the difference of latitude becomes consid- 
erable, such rules would be altogether delusive. 

I may here again repeat the observation, that in 
all the tables of aerial temperature in this chapter, 
the discrepancies are greater than can arise mm 
the relative height of places, or their differences in 
arc, and shew' the great difficulty of procuring satis- 
factory results on meteorology, and enhance the ne- 
cessity of paying more attention than has been, hith- 
erto done to prevailbg winds, freezing of rivers, and 
vegetable indications of temperature. 

No. XLVm— 7liS& of the prevailing montUy whdi al 
Wadtington City, conMntded from the Rev. 36: LU- 
tie't monthly tabla, andreduad to proporiiont of 1000. 
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The elements in table 48, afibrd very important 

data. The whole amount of winds are 11,938, of 

"■A/cA 6r63 are from the three ^reaX ^ints west of 

We Meridian, whilst those iitan crp'pwitte &cw:fisa 
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No. LI.— Table of tAe mmtlhln tixat of heaiottd mid m 
Baltimore, compiied from olieervatiuiia made Iry Lewh 
Branlz. H. AiVtfjf , L. Imv«l. 
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1834 
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20 3 
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2S 
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54 10 50 14 1 





From th s table t appears that n a connected se 
les of 8 years the tnermon eter rose to 98 t v ce 
August 14th 1819 and \ gust|3 h 1830 and sunk 
four t mea belo V zero February 15 h 1817 Febru 
ary 10th, 1818, January 1st, 1820, and January 25th, 
1821. In 1817, from March 31st to October 28th, 
215 days temperature above 36°; 1818, from April 
23d to October 22d, 1S3 days temperature above 
37°; 1819, from April 3d to October 26th, 207 days 
temperature above 40°; 1820, from April 11th to 
October 22d, 195 days temperature above 33°; 
1821, from April.SOth to October 20th, 183 days 
temperature above 32°; 1822, from April 3d to 
November 4th, 212 days temperature above 39°; 
1823, from March 22d to October 18lh, 210 days 
teiTiperature above 36°; and 1824, from March 23d 
to October 23d, 219 days temperature above 32°. 
The summer, therefore, of BaUimore a.'i\4N\«iw;*-'i, 
averag-crf from 1817 to 1824 inciiiswe, ^"^^.X *.-a>i^* 
See table for Harmony. 

Kk2 
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No. LIL — Table of the monthly winds at Baltimore, 
from a mean of 8 years, constructed from Mr. 
Brantz*8 tables. 



Months. 


NE, 


NW. 


SW. 


SE. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

• 


38 
49 
46 
36 
37 
32 
52 
48 
58 

57 

44 
62 


91 
77 
86 
71 
70 
56 
49 
56 
62 
88 
71 
• 83 


38 
53 

46 ^ 

61 

37 

69 

62 

48 

33 

49 

48 

52 


62 
55 
61 
63 
98 
83 
87 
99 
73 
62 
60 
42 


Amount 


559 


870 


596 


845 


Decimally expressed 


194 


303 


208 


295 



The proportions of the winds in this table diflPer 
so essentially from everv other in this chapter, and 
the other tables being founded on observations so 
widely and so unconnectedly made, would certainly 
justify a suspicion of some local influence on Vtt. 
Brantz's Anemometer. HowcYBr, in this case dk 
winds from the western side of the meridian pre- 
ponderate. 
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No. LIV. — Monthly Mean temperature at PkUadet 
pjiia, deduced from a connected series of 20 years ohser- 
vations, made by Mr. James Young at the Philad. Insu- 
rance OfficCy comer of 2nd and Dock streets. 
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'abk of the annual winds at PlUladelphia^ 
rs, formed from oH^servaiions made by Mr, 
ngy at the Philadelphia Inaurance Office, cor- 
md and Dock streets. 
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41 


N.W. 


W. 

174 


S.W. 


S. 


S. E. 


E. 

42 




191 


210 


77 


75 




53 


287 


98 


252 


70 


60 


24 




35 


225 


71 


260 


BO 


81 


32 




55 


198 


103 


256 


47 


50 


23 




51 


241 


76 


238 


48 


85 


39 




36 


241 


78 


253 


48 


58 


21 




38 


278 


132 


215 


35 


65 


35 




48 


261 


111 


255 


46 


63 


17 




52 


239 


122 


265 


47 


76 


29 




48 


269 


120 


237 


45 


61 


29 




67 


277 


98 


263 


49 


51 


25 




66 


252 


117 


229 


64 


51 


31 




59 


209 


149 


251 


34 


47 


39 




62 


173 


161 


268 


68 


59 


26 




53 


192 


110 


292 


60 


54 


36 




67 


209 


137 


225 


80 


7a 


48 




50 


177 


119 


301 


79 


103 


30 




35 


204 


143 


300 


56 


77 


32 




37 


245 


135 


279 


64 


75 


43 




42 


203 


121 


256 


62 


100 


34 




44 
49 


193 


158 

120 


251 


65 
58 


92 


51 
32| 




227 


255 


69 



al mean in No. 55, as well as in No. 58, 
to proportions of 10(30; and it is remark- 
i the Philadelphia table, the three wes- 
constitute 602 thousandths, in the Ger- 
ble 663 thousandths, and m l\ifc \aX^^ ^^"^ 
winds No. 44, page 378, \Yie ^esXfcxrv 
t to 602 thousandths o£ lYve ^\i^e. 
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The result of mean temperature at Germantovm 
by Mr. Hunes, corresponds in a very striking man- 
ner with that deduced from Mr. Brantz'e tables for 
Baltimore. The difference of latitude between the 
two points of obaervation is 47', and the difference 
of annual mean temperature 6? hundredths of a 
degree of FahrenheiL The relative latitude at an 
allowance of a degree of latitude to a degree of the 
thermometers used, would yield a difference of 7S 
hundredths in mean temperature. 

No. LVm.—Taik of the prevalent vdnda at Ovmm- 
town, near PMIad^hia, from eight year^ of 
made hy Bathen Mainet. 



Year. 


N.E.J N. JN.W.| W.|S.W. 


S. 


S.E. 


E. 


1830 




1831 261 






m 




1821 


57 


-W 


174 26f 


Ififi 




115 


65 


1832 




4:! 


473 9f 


■AU 




.'17 


r 


1823 


HJ7 


17 


165 407 


m 


71 


Kl 


IVl 


1824 


,fi 


m 


109 333 


1,'is 




4) 




1B25 


'If 


14< 41( 










182fi 


11 


3 'J 


ISt 351 


ifir 




T? 


0' 


laar 


a5 


4fl 


185 333 


IM 


4y 


-M 


105 


Amount 


794 


396 


15882461 


1369 


402 


523 


638 


Pro. of lOOU 


97.1 


48.4 


194.3! 301 


167.5 


49.2 


'64 


78.5 



In this, as in most other tables ol wiiid in this 
chapter, the north and south winds nearly balanco 
eacb other, whilst those from the three western, ez< 
ceedthoae from the three eastern pobts as 3 to I 
neariy. 
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IX.'^Maeorologieai Begislert for Mv, 1828, 'kqft 
tke Capitol HiB, WaM^gton, D. C.,lfy JV. E. 
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I 



82 


SW. 


69 


NW. 


70 


NW. 


68 


NW. 


69 


N£. 


72i 


SW. 


80^ 


8W. 


71* 


SSE.SW. 


68* 


NW. 


73} 


NW. 


75 


8W.NW. 


73 


SW.SE. 


80* 


8E.SW. 


76 


SW. 


70 


NW.SW. 


72* 
70j 


NW. 


SW.NW. 


72i 


SW. 


r^ 


SW. 


79 


SW.SE. 


78 


SW. 


81} 


SE. 


81} 


SW. 


82} 


SW. 


82 


sw.w. 


82} 


NW. 


84 


SW. 


80 


NW.SE. 


75 


NE.NW. 


7Si 


NW.SW. 


79 


S.W. 









Cloudy: ev. giut.* 
Clear: It. breeze 
Cloudy: ined.br. 
Clear : m. b. 
Clear: m. b. 
Clear: light b. 
Clear: Lb. 
Cloudy: brisk b. rain 
Clear : 1. b. 

do. do. 

do. do. 

do. do. 
CPdy: wind and rain 
Cloudy : m, b. rein 
Cloudy : br. b. itin 
Clear : mod. b. 

do. do. 

do. do. 
Misty: 1. b. 
Cloudy j 1. b. rain 
Clear: n. b. 
Cloudy : m. b. rain 
Clear : br. b. 

do« do. 
err: 1. b. ev. cl*y:r'n 
Cloudy : m. b. rain 
Clear: m.b. 

do. do. 
Cloudy : br. b. 
Clear: m. b. 
Cloudy : m. b. rain 



Bain 

100th 

inches 



.08 



.41 
.95 
•10 



.X2 
•05 



.10 
.05 






1.1 
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Notes to No. 59. 
Maximum temperature on the 2rtb, 94 ; minimum 
the Stby 58 \ difference of extremes, 3^ ; mean of do. 

No. LX. — Table of the diurnal and mean heat^ a 
prevalent winds at Germantown, for July, 181 
by Reuben Haines, 



Day 
1 


Theqpiometer. 


Prevailing winds. 


Run. Inchc 


72i 


s. 




2 


70 


w. 


r 


3 


68 


sw.w. 


• 


4 


71 


NW. 




5 


68i 


NW. 




6 


71 


W. 




7 


7& 


sw. 




8 


7fi 


s. 


1.80 


9 


70 


sw. 




10 


69^ 


w.sw. 


.5 


11 


72i 


sw. 




12 


70 


w. 




33 


66A 


SE.S. 




14 


7H 


SE.SW. 


.28 


15 


73i 


W.SW. 


.90 


1&- 


74 


S£.SE. 




17 


72 


w. 


18 


18 


72 


NW.W. 


.20 


19 


74 


W.SW. 




20 


70 


W.N. 




21 


74 


NW.W. 


.45 . 


22 


rn 


6W.W. 




23 


78 


W. 




24 


79 


W.SW. 


.10 


25 


80^ 


SW. 




26 


SH 


sw. 


.10 


27 


8li 


w. 




28 


81^ 


W.SW. 




29 


72i 


N.W. 




30 


7Si 

7H 


N.W. 




31 


s.sw. 


4.56 



THERMOMETER. 
Max. on 26tb, 91 j Min. 4lh &. Sib, 60 •, Hean of mth 7 
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Table 57, jj. 385, exhibits a range of 106, the ther- 
mometer having risen to 96, on August 1st 1819, and 
sunk to 10^ below zero, on January 25th 1821. In 
fact, from the 11th to the 2rth of January 1821, Mr. 
Haines's thermometer floated between 37 above, to 
10 below zero. ' At the same period, Mr. Brantz's in- 
strument at Baltimore, veered between 6^ below and 
40® above zero. The observations of Mr. J. Young 
m the city of Philadelphia, indicate simultaneous 
extremes of temperature, but the latter as usual 
several degrees above his co-observers. 

It is shewn by Mr, Haines's data, that in 1820, 
ftrom the 20th of April to October 24, 187 days, the 
temperature was above 38°. . 

In 1821, from April 20th to November 12th, 206 
days, the temperature was above 34°. 

In 1822, from April 3rd to November 4th, 214 
days, the temperature was above 36°. 

In 1823, from March 30th to November 1st, 215 
days, the lowest temperature was 32^« 

In 1824, from April 5th to October 29th, 207 
dayi^ the temperature stood above 33°. 

The fdlowmg comparative view of the summers 
at Baltimore and Germantown, is the more wvrthy 
of interest, from the fact so clearly shewn by the 
tables in th!^ chapter, that of all the observers who 
have collected thermometrical data concerning the 
United States, Messrs. Brantz and Haines have de- 
duced the lowest comparative mean temperature. 

No. LXI. — Temperature of Summer at Baltimore. 

jf y By Mr, Lewis Brantz. 

1820. April 11 to Oct. 22nd, 195 days. 

1821. April 20 to Nov. 20th, 214 days. 

1822. April 3rd to Nov. 30, 241 days. 

1823. Harch 22 to Nov. 18, 241 days. 

1824. March 23 to Oct. 22, 219 days. 
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Sammer at Ctermantown by Reuben Hainet. 

1820. April 20th to Oct. 24, 187 days. 

1821. April 20th to Not. 1% 206 dayt. 

1822. April 3 to Not. 4, 214 days.* 

1823. March 30 to Not. lit, 215 days. 

1824. April 5th to Oct. 29» 207 days. 

In respect to influence on vegetation cdd nd 
and chiluig winds, thou^ unattended ov real cc 
so low as the freezing of water, nevertheless i 
trench from real summer; but with every deducti 
the true vegetable summer, or the season in whi( 
mean heat exceeds 60^ of Fahrenheit, over the A 
lantic portion of the middle states, exceeds 150 da 
in a mean of an extensive series of y'ears; though 
some years untimely frosts occur m almost eve 
month, of which 1816 was a very remarkable i 
stance. 



* On the 5th of November Mr. Haines's thermomet 
fell to 31^, but rose again and ranged between 32^ ai 
50^, generally about 4^^, until the 2nd of December, ai 
it may be observed that the summer of two places 
contiguous as those in this table, may have an appare 
great difference of summer from a single frost Ftg 
both these tables it is shewn, that the Atlantic slope 
the United States, where but dightly elevated aoo^ 
the Oceaiuc level, has in common years, a summer 
from 180 to 240 days, or from 6 to 8*month8. 
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No-LXIIL— Tbfi/e of the comfiaraltve monthly mean 
temfierature ofJVev) Harmony and Philadelphia, 
for 1826, tke former standing 1° «,T moTt south- 
viardly, and also elevated above the latter about 
3iQ/eet. 

New Harmony Gazette, No. 19, vol. 2, p. 152. 
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4° 


75° 


35.1 


? 


60 


37 


Febrnary 





68 


37.1 




66 


38 


March 


30 




57 


22 


74 


44 


April 


25 


85 


57.9 


27 


75 


52 


M»y 


51 


93 


73.6 


48 


91 


75 


June 


56 


98 


76.5 




94 


74 


Jttly 


55 


93 


76.3 


56 


90 


76 


August 


4l 


92 


74 


60 


86 


rs 


September 


57 




65 


44 




63 


October 


31 


82 


62.6 


30 


78 


58 


November 


ao 


77 


44 


30 


64 


45 


Uecember 


-4 


66 


35 


4 


60 


36 



Difference 1.34 
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No-LXXV. — 7\ible of the monthly mean lemfiera- 
lure at ■ATev HarTmmy, Indiana, M lat, 38° 11', 
W. hr^. ItPSl/, extracted from the J^evi Har- 
mony Gazette. Obterver, Gerard IVoott. 
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41 


51.7 


74 


14 
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Sept. 


83 


37 


46 


63 
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27 
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82 


31 


51 


62.6 


31 


10 


Nov. 


77 


20 


57 


44.1 
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Dec, 
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70 


35.5 


17 


27 


1827, Jan. 


59 


—5 


54 


27 


25 


12 


Feb. 




16 


59 


45.5 


23 


32 
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75 


as 


SO 


49.1 


29 


15 


April 




30 


50 


55 


25 


17 


May 


86 


31 


55 


61.3 


28 


r 


June 


96 


41 


55 


74.1 


19 


22 


July 


93 


69 


24 


81,4 


1^ 


19 


Aug. 


96 




41 


77 


5 


23 


Bep\ 


87 


32 


55 


66.3 


4 


27 


Oct. 


75 


20 


55 


48.83 


3 


27 


Not. 


73 


18 


54 


42.54 


3 


21 


Dec. 


66 


21 


45 


39.71 
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12 


1828, Jan. . 


64 


12 


52 


40.23 


S 


21 


Feb. 




12 


56 


41.98 


2 




March 


82 


30 


62 


51.59 


26 




April 


86 


28 


58 


55.23 


30 


5 


ftUy 


91 


43 


49 






8 


June 


96 


55 


+1 


79.48 


24 


13 


Mean of the yea 








56.69 


zz 






No. LXV.— Tiite of the monthly viiadt at JVew 
ffarmony from a metfn of two yean, commencing' 
July, 182^ ending June, 1628, both monihi fnclu- 



MOHTllS. 


N.E, 


N. 


N-.W 


W. 


S.W 


S, 


S.E. 


£. 


January 


IT 


1? 


"sT 


IT 


~ 


If 


11 


23 




9 


15 


15 


40 


37 


30 


15 


11 


March 


14 


IJ 


Hi 


33 


54 


17 


14 


10 


April 


8 


13 


32 


36 


43 


33 


4 


14 


my 


16 


7 


26 


26 




31 


12 


13 


Joile 


4 


4 


6 


ao 


35 


27 


8 


8 


July 


9 


32 


19 


17 


41 


23 


11 


3 


August 


46 


34 


11 


12 


34 


25 


14 


13 


Sepiember 


27 


35 


U 


13 


32 


19 


IS 


21 


Oclober 


30 


3S 


20 


34 


2.! 


22 


11 


14 


November 


13 


30 


30 


32 


la 


33 


4 


23 


December ' 


■'12 


-18 


28 


29 


46 


32 


■9 


13 




301 


2S1 


348 J339 


440 


314 


131 


66 


Pmpor. of 1000 


101 


iiT 


124 165 


221 


155 


17 


"33 



The winds at New Harmony were observed by 
Dr. Gerard Troost, at morning, noon, and evenii^.- 
Tlie period, tliough rather too limited for a txm- 
elusive result, yet gives to each wind a relative 
mean, which corresponds with an astonishing tq)' 
proxima^on to the tables for other and very diatant 
parti of the cr— ■ 
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No. hXyi.'^7\M(^tkemmakfydqUh,intnek€t,ofram, 



Months. 


1826. 


1827. 


1828. 


Mean. 






3.ir 


5.45 


4.31 


JPdbraary 




4.05 


4.04 


4.04 


lfaf€h 




3.42 


3.34 


3.38 


ApfO 




6.37 


2.67 


4.52 


May 




1.65 


3.58 


2.61 


June 




3.30 


5.53 


4.41 


July 


3.75 


3.34 




3.54 


August 


1.95 


7.74 




4.84 


September 


4.25 


1.34 




2.80 


October 


1.85 


3.84 




2.84 


Nortmber 


1.82 


1.42 




l;62 


December 


2.84 


5.04 




3«94 


Amount 


16.46 


44.68 


1^61 


42.85 



This, and Noj;3, p. 391,aiid 62»p^l9 tables of rain, 
are maeited more as subjects of curious comparison^ 
tban €rom any phUoeophioal result that can be.drawn 
firom such desultory observation, or from phenamo' 
na which occur so very irreg^ularly as do the rains 
of the United States. The mean terms of the same 
month at the same place, diflfer from each other not 
more widely than do the mean terms of successive 
vears. To determine whether there exists a regu^ 
lar periodical series of wet and dry seasons, demands 
a much more extended period of observation, and of 
observations made simultaneously at numerous, and 
as far as practicable, distant places. 



No. UiVB.—Tabk of the monlUy axttt of heat and eM. 
ortkelag\ul^ndbioettexlrtmaoflhtl)ier7nomtUr,at 
Nem Otrmony, Indiana, N. lot. 38° 11', bag. 10° Sff 
W., and tUnaUd about tkt oceank ki>el aboul 340 fttt. 
Obttner, Gtrard Troott. 















New 




1836. 


i83r. 


182S. 


Harmony 












Gazette. 


Month. 


Max. 


Min. 


Mat. 


Min 


Max. 


Min 


Vol. Pag. 


July 


93 


55 










1, 368 


August 


92.7 


41 










1, 401 


September 


83 


37 










3, 1( 


Oclobcr 


83 


SI 










3. 41 


NoTcmber 


77 


20 










2. 80 


December 


66 


-4 










2. lU 


Janiinry 






54 


-S 






2. 153 


February 






75 


16 






3. 184 


M.r=h 






75 


25 






2, 224 


April 








32 






2, 2S6 


A 






86 


31 






2: 2K 


lune 






96 


41 






2. 330 


Inly 






93 


69 






2, 353 


August 






96 


55 






2, 38* 


September 






87 


33 






2, 4l( 


October 






75 


20 






3. 40 


November 






71 


18 






3, U 


December 






66 


21 






3, 1ft 


January 










64 


13 


3: 13< 


February 










68 


12 


3, 160 


March 










83 


20 


3, 19S 


April 










86 


38 


J 224 


May 










91 


42 


3. 256 


June 










96 


55 


3, 29« 


In 1827, 


Iro^ 


M^ 


^h~2! 


tin 


Octf 


ber 


29th, 215 



ixj%, the thermometer ranged above 33 degree*, 
giving to New Harmony, in that year, a len^i of 
summer nearly similar to the mean of that of Balti- 
more; one. year is, however, too short a period on 
which to base a jteneral ccnvt\\ision. 
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No. LXVIII. — Table of the monthly mean temperature at 
Cincinnati^ N. lot, 39® 07', long. 7° 26' fV. Construct- 
ed from meteorological tables in Drah^a View of Cincin- 
naiifpage8 9^95. 







TBlBKOmriB. 




Month. 










Highest 
59 


Lowest. 


Range. 


Mean. 


Jan. 


— 2* 


61 


29.88 


Feb. 


66 


6 


60 


34.42 


Ifarch 


73 


16 


57 


43.97 


April 


28 


84 


56 


57.58 


May 


88 


40 


48 


61.32 


June 


93 


49 


44 


71.16 


July 


94 


54 


40 


74.51 


Aug. 


90 


53 


37 


73.27 


Sept. 


88 


46 


42 


68.28 


Oct. 


80 


28 


52 


55.08 


Not. 


66 


13 


53 


41.75 


Dec. 


56 


10 


46 


34.54 


Mean 








53.81 


Mean of 


1806 


1807 


1808 
56.4 


1809 
54.4 


1810 
52.77 


1811 
56.62 


1812 


1813 


■ 


54.10 


54.4 


52.a5 


52.76 



The mean of the months, 53^.81, added to the 
mean of the years, 54^.28, produces a compound 
mean vithm an indifferent fraction of 54^. 



* **The cpreatest cold ever observed at this place 
[Cincinnati], was on the 8th of January, 1797, when, 
according to Governor ■ Sarg^eant, the Mercury fell to 
18^ below zero. In Kentucky, nearly half a degree 
south of this town. Dr. Doniphan, during the same 
month, observed it to fall 14^ below zero." Drake's 
View, page 24. 
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No. LUX.— aWfeo/ttei 



UtpreamlaigvA 
r. W.C.T'Sff f\ 



MONTHS. 


N.E. 


W- 


N.ff. 


,. 


B.W. 


s. 


». E 


- 


jBTmary 


fi 


1 


21 


£ 


13 


2 


6 


.1 


Februiry 








A 






.1 




UtrcH 


n 


t 




i 








n 


r 




1 






•M 








10 




10 




1« 




7 


3 




iv 


n 




S 






9 


h 


Jii}y 


11 












fi 


1 


Au^* 




I 


12 


1 


ay 






1 


Septeijiber 


















Octobev 




1 










4 


a 




t. 






r 










fisceraber 


S 


ti 


TlS 




u 




7 


3 


Amount - 


lOS 


;■* 


136 


50 


321 


14 


«7 


16 


of 1000 


164 


23 


ail 


77 


343 


as 


13J 


36 



Sr. DnkaV Vifiw of CiiKlona^ tram which tUi 
rtljlp and No. ro were taken, M a worit of grf«t merit, 
)Ui4 ^vet a permanent Talue to aqjr ^ontmeot de- 
pending HP°() i^ for auttiority ; but in thii, gs in mart 
other c»fi% of djBerratiaa in the United States tbo 
tal^leifll prevalmt wind* deaerremore confitoc* 
than thoK of mean tempcrsture:. It ii not too mndl 
tp say, ^ UMcs 65 and W deddo ttiv prevalfPt 
ww&ofOltioVaUejr, "^ 



TSB nnrcy vr^TSB. 



v70aiid7I, were OTiginaUjr pobUtbed 
View ol South Caroliiu, and re-pob- 
Ime'a Annals. VoL II. page 309. 













ii 


"B 




i 


1 


i 

3 


i 




IS 




k 


^ 




£ 






ICBt 


8S 


"se" 


91 


73 


"gT 


tip.os 


est 


2? 


52 


« 


35 


25 


lest 


84 


94 


91 


76 


94 


56 




30 


w 


40 


18 


18 




ar 


lot 


9fl 


81 


101 


59J 




32 


450 


55 


IS 


IS 


lest 


31 


91 


90 


76 


91 


59J 


e»t 


54 


S9 


44 


28 


28 




84 


93 


&8 


75 


93 


571 


Bit 


22 


54 


48 


31 


22 


leat 


81 


90 


«? 


70 


90 


58 


eat 


ar 


53 


33 


26 


26 




rs 


96 


90 


71 


96 


61i 


eit 


45 


49 


41 


27 


27 


leit 


78 


84 


90 


7S 


90 


57i 


eat 


2.5 


50 


49 


31 


25 


leit 


8S 


94 


95 


77 


94 


sn 


est 


'39 


46 


43 


25 


35 


ICit 


n 


93 


90 


79 


93 


eo 




31 


51 


45 


28 


27 
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No. LXXI.— Tfliife 2nd, for the mean temperatu 
Chmrleaion, South CaroUna. 



II Annual 
Thennometer. Mean. 



^. C Highest 
*^^i Lowest 
yooC Highest 
'^^i Lowest 

^^&:^ 

^^*^ Lowest 
70^5 Highest 
'^^?^ Lowest 
796 5 highest 
(^ Lowest 



798 



7Q7S Highest 
'^'i Lowest 
C Highest 
J^ Lowest 

822 5 Highest 
C Lowest 

823 J Highest 
C Lowest 

824S^*'g^"^ 
C Lowest 







Mean of the 10 years in table 70— 59°. 90 
Mean of the 8 first years in table 71 — 58. i 
Mean of the 3 last years in do, 61.8 
Mean of the 3 preceding 60. 1 

The three latter years in table 71, were t 
from Dr. Lovell's Register, and yield a mean 2 
lower than given in the average table, page i 
the Register. The mean in the latter, appea 
have been deduced from the annual mean at 
M.9 and 2 and 9 P. M.; I deduced the mean for 1 
rj by taking Dr. Lovell's mean for each year, 
diDg^ them together and dividing by 3. 



TBK UNirXK STATU. 



No. LXXn.— MmfUy fl 
Fitgima, If. W. 37° , 
Ann a mean of hBoyars,fm% 
SbtraUy procwtd far ir — ^— 
Sermon Bog4. 



1 Oe "View," iy ifr. 



Month. 


1824 


1825 


1826 


1B37 


Ucan 


Januapy 


42 


.14.fi 


in.? 


7S 


1.1.7 


February 


^H 


!9 


n 


4,1 .< 


lil.f 






SO 


W.( 


4h 


tr J 


April 


?,'i 


ss 


sr.i 


5.V 


H.7 




H.< 


-WI-^ 


SK 


i4.5 


;5.^ 




/-■> 


T.1.6 


nt 


M.fi 


7.1. f 


July 


71 


Hi) 


!4.t 


7fi.f 


77. fi 




74\ 


■/!>.' 


n.^. 


/5 


C4.S 


September 


1(1.1 


S5.7 






W.I 


October 


57* 


.(I 


iO.l 


bb 


i7.; 




17 V 


n ) 


w 


k'i.t 


44, Vi 


December 


tO.H 


.. 


j4.:^ 


t4.(i 


lltj.l 


Mean 


S6.5 


56 


55.7 


56. S 


56,1 



The obBcrvations from which (his table vas coRi'- 
piled were made at morning, noon, and n^ht 

When compared with the corrected mean for W>sh> 
inaiton, page 385, that for Itichmond ought to be 55°. 3. 
The iCfierence of latitude between the places is 109 
nutuites, an equivalent to V.% of Fahrenheit; from 
whence we have 53''.5+l°.a— 55°5 mean corrected for 
Bicbmond, 8 tenths less than deduced bjr the element! 
m table 72. 
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No. LXXIV. — Matrad of Iht preadUngimadt al varimu 
jMHtda in the United Slala, below N. lot. 35°. 7^ 
ichnle reduced to proparliotif of 1 (100. 



I'lflcea of Observa- 
tion. 


>.o. 


sr. 


RW 


-ST. 


sw 


«. 


a.. 


». 


Baton ttougc 


236 
417 
146 

416 

42 


5 
36 
79 

36 
59 
393 


133 
97 
99 

97 
38 
109 


83 

47 
57 
141 


208 
83 
151 

83 
127 
52 


94 
25 
109 

1 


153 
250 
535 

250 
18t 
21 


lOO 
58 
127 

58 
126 
53 


Cantonment Jessup, 

Tampa Bay, 

St. Augustine 

Charleston, S. C.,.. 
Smilhyille, N. C.,.. 


Amount, 


1485 


50at573 


im 


704 


721 


1095 


522 



No. 73 and 74, demonslrale ■ curve in the general 
course of the windB, advancing from tlie nortliern to the 
souIhernextTEmity of the United States. The theory laid 
down in my Lectures on the Climate of the United StBleti 
was, that the winds uninfluenced by local interruption^ 
fotlowda parabolic curve, from the polarto the tropical 
regions of the earth, with the sweep of the curve easl' 
wiml. Thia would presuppose the prevalent wind from 
the NW. in high northern, and SS. in high southern la- 
tiludes, gradually inflecting, and becoming NE. or SE. 
iiear the tropics. The prevalent winds along the Atlantic 
coast of the United Stales, sustain the theory, beyond even 
my own hopes, and evince far leas compliance with local 
influence 111 an I anticipated. All the tablesof wind, in this 
chapter, demonstrate a regularity in the winds of the 
northern temperate zone of America, the northern Atlan- 
tic, and western Europe, which could scarcely be sup- 
poaed probable over a surface so greatly diversified. We 
DOW find that weatero winds do not fall on western Eu- 
rope, because the Atlantic ocesn stretches from that 
quarter, but because the natural and unchangeable trade 
wind of Europe isfrom the western side of the meridians, 
as it i», with litye exception, round Ae tatfevn vVk** 
latitudeA ^ 

A caateina$t be deep and permanent, V\\ft tftc^"* ^^ 
which are aniform from the Pacific coast ot \.\\e toxvV'.tvctt 
ofKortbAmtricu, to Ihc centre oIT.urotie. 
M m 2 
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Without the least hope of deciding so intr 
and important a question as the revolutions oi 
atmosphere, I have with considerable labour 
pared most of the preceding tables, and hq 
have, by their means, condensed a mass of 
drawn from experiment, which may aid ii 
solution of a problem of great interest 'in ph^ 
science ; that is, has or has not the climate o; 
United States imdergone any radical change sine 
original settlement by Europeans ? Sucli a pro 
had its origin in a fancied change, of a simila: 
ture, in Europe. How far the climate of Ei 
has meliorated in modem times, has occupia 
pens of the first men of the present age, and hi 
suited in conclusions, directly contradictory to 
may be without arrogance called a vulgar erro 
the 27th volume of Annalea de Chimie et de 
sigue, page 408, we find the following fects cxf 
ly on this subject. 

•* The invention of thermometers does not reii 
but little beyond the year 1590; we may erei 
that before 1700, these instruments were neithe: 
rect nor capable of comparison. It is then im] 
ble to determine with precision, for any part c 
earth, what was its temperature in very remote 
but restricting ourselves to these limits, and se 
only, for example, if at present the winters are 
or less rigorous than in times past, we may si 
direct observation, by taking from ancient am 
passages relative to several natural phenoi 
such as the congelation of rivers, seas, &c. 
small number of citations of this kind which I 
connected here, prove, I think, even giving di 
lowance for such exaggerations as may be foi: 
authors, that in Europe in general, and Fran 
particular, the winters for some centuries, have 
at least as severe as at present. 
'^In the first century before \.\ve CAvT\^\IvacR. <: 
the mouth of tlic Pau\us "MecXis VStraits of i 
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the frost was so intense, that one of the generals of 
Mithridates defeated the barbarian cavalry, on pre- 
cisely the same place where, in summer, they had 
been before defeated in a naval battle. 

* In A. D. 400, the Black sea was entirely frozen^ 
as was the Rhone in all its length. Such a pheno- 
menon indicated a temperature of at least 18^ ccnti* 
grade, °.4 Fahrenheit, below zero. When the Gulf 
of Venice was frozen in 1709, the thermometer in 
that city fell to 20° centigrade, 4° Fahrenheit, be- 
low zero. 

** In A. D. 462, the army of Theodomer crossed 
the Danube on the ice. The Var, a small river of 
France and Italy, falling into the Mediterranean, 
between Nice and Monaco, was frozen, which effect 
demanded a temperature of 10° or 12** centrigrade, 
below zero. 

•* A. D. 763, the Black sea and Dardanelles were 
frozen. 

"A, D. 822, loaded carriages traversed on the 
ice for upwards of a month, the Danube, the Elbe^ 
and the Seine. The Rhone, the Po, and the Adria- 
tic sea were frozen. See A. D. 400. 

« A. D. 829, on the authority of Abd Allatif, 
translated by M, Silvestre de Sacy, when the Ja- 
cobite Patriarch of Antioch, Dionysius of Telmahre, 
attended the KhaliflFe Mamoun into Egypt, they 
found the Nile frozen. 

** A, D. 860, the Adriatic sea and the Rhone were 
frozen, demanding a temperature of 20® centigrade, 
4^ Fahrenheit, below zero. 

**A. D. 1133, the Po was closed from Cremona 
to the sea, and the Rhone crossed on the ice. Wine 
froze in the cellars: — at least 18° centigrade, °.4 
Fahrenheit, below zero. 

" A. D. 1216, the Po and the Rhone fro7;e,xv% ^^Cs. 
again in 1234, the same rivers were c\o^c,<i, ^kwK 
loaded carriages traversed the AdriaXAC se^ «vv \N\^ 
jce near Venice, (20^ centigrade AP Y ;3\vc w>wi\'«-. 
below zero ) * 



" A. D. 1336, the Danube closed for some 
(lerable time. 

" A, D. 1293, loaded carriiigcs crossed the 
below Brisach, and the Categat sound comi 

"A.' D. 1302, Rhone frozen (—18° cen 
Fahrenheit below zero.) 

" A. D. 1305, the Rhone, and idl the other 
of France were frozen. 

" A. D. 1323, the Rhone frozen. Travell 
foot and horseback passed on the ice from De 
to Lubec and Dantzic. 

" A, D. 1358, ten feet of snow at Bologna ir 

"A. D. 1364, the Rhone frozen to Aries; 
carriages passed on the ice. — 18° cent., — ".. 

"A. D. U08, the Danube frozen in all its c 
one sheet of ice from Norway to Denmark, 
riages crossed the Seine on the ice. 

" A, D. 1434s frost commenced at Paris, tl 
of December, 1433, and continued during 
months, less 9 days ; recommenced towards t 
of March and continued to the irth of April, 
same year it snowed in Holland 40 consecutiFi 

"A. D. 1460, the Danube and the Rhone i 

"A. D. 1493, the port of Genoa frozen, 

"A, D, 1507, the port of Marseilles frozen 
its extent. (—18° cent., at least, -^",4 Faht 
the day of Epiphany, 3 feet of snow fell at Ihi 
city, 

" A. D. 1468, the wine had been reduced 
and cut with an axe; and in 1544, a similar se 
of cold in France, 

"A. D. 1565, the Rhone was frozen to 
C— ia° cent, — °.4 Faht.) 
^ "A.D, 1568,fromthe 11th to the 21atof D 
Eg^'" ""* Rhone passed on the ice. (—18° c 
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all the rivers, even those;Jof Languedoc and Pro- 
vence, were so completely frozen that they were 
passed with loaded carriages. (MezeraL) 

"A. D. 1594« the sea at Marseilles and Venice fro- 
zen, (— 20*^ cent, — 40 Faht.) 

** A. D. 1603, loaded carriages passed the Rhone 
on the ice. (— 18° cent^ — .o,4 Faht) 

"The winter of 1621-1622, the Venitian fleet ar- 
rested by the ice in the lagoons of Venice ; in 1638, a 
shnilar event with the French gallies at Marseilles; 
either event demanding a temperature of — 20** 
cent, or — 4*^ Fahrenheit. 

** (A. D. 1645, the Swedish army passed from Hol- 
stein into Zealand on the ice.) 

*• In the winter of 1655-1656, the Seine was closed 
from the 8th to the 1.8th of December. It was again 
frozen, without interrupticHi, from the 29th of De- 
cember to the 28th of January. A new frost re- 
curred a few days after, and continued until in 
March. (Bouillaud.) The ensuing winter, 1657- 
1658, an uninterrupted frost from the 24th of De- 
cember, 1657, to .the 8th of February, 1658. Be- 
tween the 24th of December and the 20th of January 
the cold was moderate, but afterwards acquired an 
extreme intensity. The Seine was entirely closed. 
A slight thaw took place on the 8th of February, 
but tho frost again recurred and continued to the 
18th. It was in 1658, that Charles X, king of Swe- 
den, traversed the Little Belt with his army, artil- 
lery, caissons, baggage, 6cc. 

** A. D. 1662-1663. Intense frost at Paris, from 
the 5th of December to the 8th of March. 

*• A.D. 1676-1677, continued and very intense frost 
from the 2d of December to the 13th of January ; 
the Seine was closed 35 consecutive days. 

*« A. D. 1684, the Thames, at London, frozen 11 
inches thick, and traversed by loaded wagons. 

*• A. D. 1709, (perhaps the most intense season 
which has ever occurred within the range of histo- 



a,) the Adriatic sea, and the Mediterranean 
^oa by Marseillea to Cette, frozen. All t 
vers and narrow seal of Europe frozen. ( 
cent^ — 4° Faht.) 

" A. D. 1716, booths erected on the Than 
London. 

« A. D. irse, sledges passed from Copenha 
Sweden. 

"A.D. ir4[),theThames, at London, againf 

" From 1749 to 1781, (33 years,) the thennot 
in Provence, never fell below —9° cent, (aoj"! 
This period of 33 years, afforded no instance of 
oftrom 13° to 18P below zero,as formerly; som 
sons already concluded that the climate had ] 
rated; but in 1789, this illusion was dissipate 
cause in that year, they experienced at Man 
a cold of —17° cent 1°A Faht. 

" From 1800 to 1S19, the thermometer did D 
below — 9° cent, 15°, 8 Faht, in the departm 
the Mouths of the Rhone, but in 1830, as in « 
the remarkable seasons we have noticed in tl 
talogue, they experienced a cold of — 17 J° cei 
Faht. above lero. 

"Thus, whether we consider the intensity o: 
or we examine at what intervals of time extr 
nary cold is reproduced, we see no reason to i 
that in a period of 1400 years, the climate ol 
vence has varied worthy notice." 

The facts and conclusion in these extracta 

great force in deciding on the genera! princip 

meteorological revolution. They ought to put 

our guard against considering the temperatur 

few years as sufficient to determine a revolut 

phenomena so greatly varied as those of aeriaJ 

pcrature; and against forming comparative 

mates of relative climate, as is usually do 

Sreatly to the disadvantage of that of the I. 

States. The two subjoineA ta\i\ca \;^eivtT«T 

■^'ma/fs dn Chimk ct dc P/iy»i(iue,-w\\\BeT\e 

A/i/c the extreme?! of tempcratwe \n ccnW 
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of Europe. " Whenever the thermometer departs 
ever so little from its habitual limits, the public 
pay great attention to the range of that instrument, 
and, in general^ ye not slow in coming to the conclu- 
sion that they have never observed it so high or so 
low. The following table, in which I have collected 
the indication of the greatest degrees of cold and 
heat experienced at Paris and other points of the 
globe, since the invention of the thermometer, may 
be of some utility."* 

No. LXXV.— ifaaamum of Cold. 



Date. 


Reaum. 


Cent« 


Faht. 


1665, February 6, 


o 
— 17.6 


— 21.2 


— %.16 


1709, January 13, 


'—18.5 


— 23.1 


— 9.8 


1716, 


— 15. 


— 18.7 


— 1.22 


1729, 


— 12.2 


— 15.5 


+ 5.9 
+ 1.4 


1742, January 10, 


— 13.6 


— 17.0 


1747, January 14, 


— 10.9 


— 13.6 


+ 6.8 


1748, 


— 12.2 


— 15.3 


4- 4.46 


1754^ January 8, 


— 11.3 


— 14.1 


4- 6.7 


1755, 


— 12.5 


— 15.6 


+ 5.92 


1767, 


— 12.2 


— 15.3 


4- 4.46 
+ 1.22 


1768, 


— 13.7 


— 17.1 


1771, 


— 10.9 


— 13.6 


+ 6.8 


1776, January 29, 
^783, December 30, 


— 15.3 


— 19.1 


— 2.38 


— 15.3 


— 19.1 


— 2.38 


1788, December 31, 


— 17.8 


— 22.3 


— 8.14 


1795, January 25, 


— 18.8 


— 23.5 


— 10.30 


1798, December 26, 


— 14.1 


— 17.6 


— .32 


1820, January 11, 


— 11.4 


— 14.3 


JL 6.26 


1823, January 14, 


— 11.7 


— 14.6 


+ 5.72 


At Paris have occurred 




In 1776, 25 days consec 


;utive, of intense trost. 


1783. 60 do. 


do. 


1795, 42 do. 


do. 


ir9% 32 do. 


do. 



* AnnaJes de Chimie, ^c. 
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No. LXXVI. — Maximum ofHeat* 



Date. 


Reaumur. 


•dot. 


Mit. 


1705, Aug. 6, 




h27.0 


+ ^.8 


+ S^.8 


1706, Aug. 8, 


. 


-28.2 


+ 35.3 


+ 95.54 


1753, July 7, 


- 


-28.5 


+ 35.6 


+ 95.7 


1754^ July 14, 


- 


-28.0 


+ 35.0 


+ 95 


1775, 


- 


-27.8 


+ 34.7 


+ 94.46 


1793. July 8th 








and 16th, 


+ 30.7 & 29.8 


+ 38.4 & 37.3 


+ 98.54 


1800, Aug. 18, 


+ 28.4 


+ 35.5 


+ 95.9 


1802, Aug. 8, 


4-29.1 


+ 36.4 


+ 97.53 


1803, 


+ 29.4 


+ 36.7 


+ 98.24 


1808, July 15, 


+ 29.0 


+ 36.2 


+ 97.16 


1818, July 24, 


+ 27.6 


+ 34.5 


+ 94.1 



Having closed the collection of comparative ta- 
bles on temperature and prevailing winds, I pro- 
ceed to a summary review. It has been demon- 
strated, as far as the data in my analysis are ad- 
mitted as authority, that agreeable to the laws of 
temperature stated in page 350, the winter cold 
over the United States, as every where else on 
earth, is in direct intensity with height, latitude, and 
exposure; and that the interior states being ^ore 
exposed to the influence of a central, elevated, tmA. 
frozen table land, have winters much more severe 
than experienced on similar latitudes on the Atlan- 
tic slope; and farther, that the interior summers are 

- equally in excess. 

"^ These conclusions are drawn from the range of 

the thermometer, and from the freezing of rivers. So 

far, however, mere facts are stated, but it has been 

my wish to adduce the causes, and in pursuancd of 

that design I have traced live v^evailing winds of 

^he northern temperate zowe ^i \.\ve ^;slt\Xv 'Wvax^^ 
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air over this zone, though partially influenced by 
local features, does not derive its general course 
from the relations of land and water, has been 
shewn conclusivdy.- 

Ever since North America was peopled by Eng- 
lish and French colonies, an opinion has prevailed 
that as the timber was removed the temperature 
was raised, or, in other words, the winter seasons 
had gradually become milder. Employed 10 or 12 
years in exploring the prairies of Louisiana, I had 
ample means to test the seasons of a country natu- 
rally devoid of forest trees, and in the frequent and 
sometimes not slight snows of Opelousas, N. lat. 
30^°, I, as early as 1805, became convinced that re- 
moving timber must produce the very reverse of 
melioration, and then suspected, what is now proven, 
that in very open countries the range of the ther- 
mometer must be augmented. These ideas were 
thrown out in my Louisiana, and still farther in my 
Emigrant's Guide, and Geographical Dictionary, 
and encountered some obloquy. It was obloquy 
which I felt lightly, trusting to time, and not in vain. 

One of the best statistical writers in Europe, the 
Abbe Rosier, in his Cours d* Agriculture, derives 
from the removal of forests the cause why the vines 
in some part of France have perished, where two 
centuries past they were cultivated in open fields. 
It was evident to this philosophic expounder of 
nature, that removing shelter must have the same 
effect which would happen by opening a window ex- 
posed to the north-west, that is, increase of cold. 

Independent, however, of the thermometer or 
freezing of rivers, vegetables afford most precious at- 
mospheric indicia. One of these criteria I had full 
opportunity to examine. I surveyed southern Lou- 
isiana, from the Sabine eastward, and found the 
live oak, ^uercus sempervirens, flowm\v\Tv^ ^^"w^ 
the rivers m the Delta and vicinity, Xmt v«\ve^^^ 
sreat body of woods, which bounds tYve T^eW.^, ^w^. 

s n 
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the marslies and prairies, is passed, and the north- 
west winds from Texas have full sweep along the 
Calcasiu and Sabine, the live oak ceases. In the 
Delta this vegetable is found as high as N. lat. 30^ 
22f, rising to the majesty of a forest tree; yet in 
its utmost range in the basin of Mis^ssippi, tlus and 
the Chaemerops, or dwarf palm, cease far south of 
their limit on the Atlantic coast; the large palm 
(cabbage tree) is not found in Louisiana. The live oak 
rises to considerable height and column as hig^ as 
the mouth of Cape Fear river, N. lat 34**, full 3 J*> 
beyond its greatest northern residence in the central 
basin. 

In Louisiana the orange tree cannot be cultivated 
to much advantage above N. lat. 30**, and ceases 
altogether about a degree farther north. The sugar 
cane, with a slightly higher locality, does not flour- 
ish beneficially much above the orange. Both these 
vegetables are profitably cultivated along the At- 
lantic coast as high as N. lat 33° 3(/. "The sweet 
or China orange begins to be cultivated in the open 
air in South Carolina, near the town of Beai^rt, 
33** 25', where large groves are to be met with, not 
only for ornament but fruit On the islands of 
Georgia they are cultivated extensively, and with 
great profit The sugar cane, both Creole and 
Otaheite, grows into a crop, so ad to be profitable, 
from Sapelo island 3 1*' 3(y, near the mouth of the 
Alatamahah, on to Florida. The cane has ripened 
veiywell at Savannah, N. lat 32° 05', and has been 
with partial success attempted so far norUi as Beau* 
fort district. South Carolina, lat 33° 30',"* 

We thus find tender vegetables, either growing 
indigenous, or cultivated as objects of emolument, 
on latitudes along the Atlantic coast, where no art 
could produce a similar eifect directly west on the 
Mississippi. Natches stands on a hill, or series of 

* JV. A. Ware, Esq. to the author of this ^lew. 
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ills, about 100 feet above the ordinary level of the 
lississippi at N. lat. 30^ 33^' almost directly west 
rom Sapelo island, and at Natches or even on the low 
anks of the Mississippi, opposite that city, neither 
le orange or cane could be cultivated. The ther- 
lometer whilst I myself resided in the vicinity fell 
» 12® above zero, near that city, in December 1799. 
No winter passes at Natches without severe fttist, 
ad snows are there annual and not seldom deep, 
ad resting on the ground from 5 to 10 or 12 days, 
once, January 1812, witnessed a snow at Opelousas 
1 inches deep, which did not entirely disappear in 
*ss than 7 or 8 days. 

The freezing of rivers is also a most conclusive 
3mparative test of climate. The Ohio and all its 
ranches, as well as other rivers more westward, 
re more deeply, frequently, and longer frozen than 
lose on the Atlantic slope by a difference of 3 or 
degrees of latitude. 

Having established the very important fact in 
leteorology, that the wind of the United States 
►rms only i part of a general, if not universal, cur- 
;nt of air which sweeps round the world over the 
3rthem temperate zone, deriving its course from 
le motion of the earth itself, combined with the 
Tects of heat and cold on the atmosphere. Having 
smonstrated that aerial temperature in the United 
tates depends, as elsewhere, for its intensity upon 
jlative latitude, elevation, and exposure, the con- 
insion follows that the supposed mildness of the 
»hio valley, so much insisted upon by Volney and 
:hers, has really no existence, but that on the very 
mtrarjr, the cold of winter is several degrees more 
5vere m the interior than on the Atlantic bordet of 
le United States, upon any given latitude. 
If we turn to the tables, and analyse their con> 
nts, we discover that the wind from the Pacific 
iean over North America, the Atlantic ocean, and 
estem Europe, is by great excess from the west- 
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em side of the meridians. So constantly do the 
prevailing currents of air set from the west over the 
continent of North America, that the orchards and 
forests generally, particidarly along the Atlantic 
slope, invariably incline to the eastward or south- 
eastward. This interesting phenomenon may be 
seen by any person travelling along the roads, and 
it is in an especial manner discernible if the travri* 
ler is passing in an east or west direction. 

The prevalence of such universal current carries 
the. moisture of the Atlantic on the western coasts 
of Africa and Europe, and indeed in a greater or 
less extent produces a mildness or uniformity of an- 
nual temperature on western, and severity, or ex- 
tremes ottemperature, on eastern coasts. This ex- 
position of climate was laid before my classes in 
Philadelphia, in January and February 1821, and 
formed part of a Course of Lectures on the particu- 
lar climate of the United States, Recently I have 
had the pleasure to peruse the American Quarterly 
Review, No.- VI., and found at pages 529 — 31, un- 
der Art. North-west Passage, the following: 

** It has been universally admitted that, the lati- 
tude being the same, western coasts are more tem- 
perate; and the neighbouring continent [America] 
gives us positive evidence of this. " The vegetation,' 
says Chiamisso, "in the interior of Kotzebue'y 
sound [under the arctic circle N. lat 66° 30'— 6^ 
42*] is constantly higher (more advanced) than in 
the interior of St Lawrence's bay. The wilbws 
are higher, the grasses richer, all vegetation more 
juicy and stronger." Kotzebue, who had the com- 
mand in this voyage, says, " Ice and snow mainUun- 
ed their rule here (in Asia) since last year, and in 
tWs state we find the whole coast; while in Ameri- 
ca, even the summits of the highest mountains are 
free from snow; there the navigator sees the coast 
covered with a green carpet, while here (Asia) 
black massy rocks frown upon us with snow and 
Jcicies. " 
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"Isothermal lines drawn from this part of Ameri- 
ca, would incline much to south, making very 
oblique ones. While vegetation is green and 
flowery in Kotzebue'9 sound, in 66° 42* 30", desola- 
ticm pervades the coast of Labrador, in 55°, and 
perpetual frost rules at 60° on the coast of Green- 
land. A determined push to double the Icy Cape, 
could scarcely fail to be successful, unless the sum- 
mer should be shorter and colder than usual." 

** For the discovery of the existence of a passage 
over this part of the Polar sea, (north from North 
America,) we feel assured the voyage has always 
been commenced where it ought to have termina- 
ted. The voyage should be made with, and not 
agamat the currents. There is much diiferencc 
between stemming a current surcharged with ice, 
and sailing or floating with it. Parry was six weeks 
makmg Melville Island, from the entrance of Sir 
James Lancaster's sound, 600 miles, which, on his 
return to the eastward, was run in six days. Cap*- 
tain Franklin sailed from Copper Mine river in two 
canoes to Point Tumagain, having coasted the shore 
for SS5 geographical miles [nearly east and west, 
between lat. 67^ and 68°, equal to about 200 Eng- 
lish miles,] with little or no difficulty. This dis- 
tance in a direct line, would have taken him to the 
coast opposite Repulse bay. We are yet without 
accurate observations on the force of the currents, 
into and out of the Polar sea. Kotzebue's calcula- 
tions certainly seem to us to be extravagant. He 
supposed the current to pass northwardly through 
Bhering's strait, at the rate of two miles per hour. 
This \A more than double the rapidity mentioned by 
Cook. That the current flows perpetually to the 
north through this strait, can no longer be doubted. 
The testimony of the two navigators mentioned 
above, as well as that of Clerke and Glolotoff", es- 
tablishes the fact beyond contradiction. It has been 
stated, that the commander of this Russian expedi- 

N 11 2 
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tion having passed round Icy Cape, was somewhat 
alarmed, lest he should not be able to overcome the 
current on his return." 

That the attempt to circumnavigate North 
America from the east, was proceeding in direct 
opposition, not alone to the ocean currents, but what 
was of greatly more consequence, against prevalent 
winds, and that if ever a navigable opening was 
found round the northern coast of North America, 
or to render such a passage useful when found, it 
must be navigated from the west, were the pos- 
tulata, on which my lectures on climate were foun- 
ded. If I had had my own choice, I could have de- 
manded no more decisive evidence from actual ex- 
periment, to sustain my theory, than has been afford- 
ed by the voyages of Kotzebue, Parry and Franklin, 
and by recent meteorological observations made in 
the United States and Europe. 

In my lecture room I had maps and charts, with 
isothermal lines drawn upon them, in order to trace 
the cause and demonstrate the principles in nature 
from which followed as a necessary effect, the re- 
gular eastern currents of air over the temperate 
zones, and polar circles of the earth; and of course, 
why western must have a more uniform aerial tem- 
perature and more moist atmosphere on a given 
latitude than eastern coasts. I then showed satis- 
factorily why tender fruits, and the cereal gramina, 
were cultivated on western Europe so much more 
northward than on the eastern coasts of America 
and Asia. 

With but slight modification from difference of lo- 
cal features, every observation made in this chap- 
ter respecting the northern, will apply to the 
southern temperate zone, and particularly to voy- 
ages of discovery attempted towards the southern 
pole. To give any rational probability of success, 
the vessels ought to proceed in bolVv \i\?»tai\ces east- 
^atxi from the meridians. To ex]^\oTe \.\v<i ^o\x\\v«i.Ti 
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polar circle, the course ought to be south-eastward 
from America, Africa, and New Holland. It may 
appear to some, presumptuous for any individual 
inexperienced as a navigator, to speak thus positive 
from his desk; but would not candour acknowledge 
that the inductions are fair fi*om the adduced facts ? 
I have been the more particular in the elucida- 
tion of climate, and on the exposition of the com- 
bined effects of temperature and prevailing winds, 
as I have found in books of no oi^dinary character 
the theory stated, that the local temperature of 
given places not only could, but had underwent ra- 
dical change. The natural bent of the human mind 
generally inclines to mdioration, and supposes that 
clearing the surface of the earth of trees softens the 
winters of both Europe and America. When, how- 
ever, we quit the uncertainty of hypothesis and pro- 
ceed to reason from fact, what are our conclusions ^ 
At a single glance on a map, we find that even on the 
northern temperate zone, and northern polar circle 
where land is most engrouped, so much of the surface 
of the earth admits of no possible modification by 
man, that all his labours comparatively disappear 
in a general view. Oceans, extensive seas, northern 
frozen and uninhabitable regions, extensive naked 
and unchangeable plains and mountains, forming so 
very great proportion of the entire surface, renders 
all the labour of man an inconsiderable datum in 
the list of natural causes, and leaves the mind, when 
investigating meteorology, to regard past and pre- 
sent ages as an impassable pbessst. When we are 
taught that the planet is moving round its primary, 
in a given and unvarying orbit; when we advance 
nearer, and are shown, that this planet is enveloped 
by an atmosphere extremely susceptible to the in- 
fluence of heat, but that this atmosphere is a pon- 
derous body carried round with the more soVvi'^^TX^ 
of the planet^ and again, when we eitamm^NiXve^^- 
nomena of aen'al motion, we areledby evex^ \>Y\xsr 
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ciple of reasoning to regard the revolutions of the 
atmosphere as permanent in their recurrence as 
are the causes from which those changes emanate. 

William Dunbar of Natchez, formerly of Scot- 
land, well known when living as amongst the most 
diligent observers, and most scientific men of his 
adopted country, resided between thirty and forty 
years near Natchez, at about N. lat. 31<> 28'. The 
education and indefatigable attention of this philoso- 
pher to the phenomena of nature, and the abundant 
means placed at his disposal by an ample fortune, 
put him, as far as the southern climate of the Mis- 
sissippi basin is concerned, at the very head of all 
observers. 

After recounting the phenomena of the great sleet 
and snow storm of that country, which occurred in 
the end of January and first of February 1800, and 
some other meteorological changes of that year, 
Mr. Dunbar states expressly that on the 12th of 
December, 1800, the thermometer at his house fell 
to 12° above zero, and proceeds thus: 

" It is with us a general remark that of late years 
the summers have become hotter, and the winters 
colder, than formerly. Orange trees, and other 
tender exotics, have suffered more in the neighbour- 
hood of New Orleans within these four or five years, 
than before that period; the sugar cane also has 
been so much injured by the severity of the first of 
the two last winters, as greatly to discourage the 
planters, whose crops in many instances have fallen 
to one-third, or less, of their expectations. In 
former years I have observed the mercury of the 
thermometer not to fall lower than 26° or 27°; but 
for a few years past it has generally, once or twice 
in the winter, fallen as low as from ir° to 20°, and 
on the 12th December, 1800, as above noticed, it 
"was found sunk to 12°, which has hitherto had no 
parallel in this climate; indicating a degree of cold, 
which in any country would be considered consider- 
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able, and probably may never again be produced by 
natural means in lat. 31° 3(/."* 

" As this apparent alteration of climate, has been 
remarked only for a few years, and cannot be traced 
up to any visible, natural, or artifici^ change of suf- 
ficient magnitude, it would be in vain to search for 
its physical cause. Dr. Williamson and others have 
endeavoured to show that the clearing, draining, 
and cultivation extended over the face of a conti- 
nent, must produce the double eflTect of the relaxa- 
tion of the rigors of winter, and an abatement of the 
heats of summer. The former is probably more 
evident than the latter; but admittmg the demon- 
stration to be conclusive, I would enquire whether a 
partial clearing, extending 30 or 40 miles square, 
[or to 300,000, or 3,000,000] may not be expected to 
produce a contrary effect, by admitting with full 
liberty the sunbeams on the uncovered surface of 
the earth in summer, and promoting during winter 
a free circulation of cold northern air.*'f 

Mr. Mackenzie, after remarking on the sterile 

• In December, 1800, I was myself residing about 8 
miles from Natchez, and about 13 miles from Mr. Dunbar's 
house. I can attest the great severity of the season; 
but as I resided on the southern part of the Mississippi 
basin until 1815, and was upwards of 10 years of the 
time almost constantly exposed to the open idr, I am 
fully persuaded that December 1800 was by no means 
the utmost severity of cold I witnessed in that region. 
In February, 1807, the creeks between Natchez and 
Red river were frozen, and in many instances to more 
than an inch in thickness. In January, 1812, snow fell 
at Opelousas, N. lat. 30° SO', to a depth of 11 inches; 
and in the latter days of December, 1814, the ponds, 
and lagoons around New Orleans were frozen so as to 
admit half grown boys to skate or play on the ice. 

■\ Transactions of the Americun Pliilosophical Society, 
vpl, vi. p. 40. 



such a country as we have deacrilMNl,' and which 
displays so large a suriace of fresh water. Its te- 
verity is extreme on the coast of Hudson's bay, and 
proceeds from its imroediate exponire to the north* 
west winds that blow off the Frozen ocean. These 
winds cross directly from the bay over Cana- 
da, and the Britbh dominiona on the Atlantic, a* 
well as over the eastern states of North America, 
to that ocean; where they give to that country ■ 
length of winter astonishing to the inhabitants of &t 
same latitudes in Europe. 

" These winds even continue to retain a great de- 
gree of force and cold in their passage over the At- 
lantic, particularly at the time the sun is in its south- 
em declination. The same winds which come from 
the Frozen ocean, over barren grounds and across 
frozen lakes and snowy plains, bounded by rocky 
mountains, lose their frigid influence as they travel 
in a southern direction till they get to the Atlantic 
ocean, where they close their progress. 

"Is not this a sufficient cause lor the difference 
between the climate in America and that of the 
same latitude in Europe?" 

" It has been frequently advanced that the clearing 
away the wood has had an astonishmg influence in 
meliorating the climate in the former, but 1 am not 
disposed to assent to that opinion in the extent 
which it proposes to establish, when I con^der the 
very trifling proportion of the country cleared, com- 
pared with the whole. The employment of the axe 
may have had some inconsiderable effect; but I 
look to other causes. I myself observed in a coun- 
try which was in an absolute state of nature, lAat 
the climalc is imfiro-ving; and this circumstance was 
confirmed to me by the native inhabitants of it. 
Such a change, therefore, must ptoteeA tcom some 
P^edominatinf^ operation In the a^Wcm "A \\\c ^atos. 
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ich 18 beyond my conjecture, and indeed above 
comprehension, and may, prob£^ly, in the 
rse of time, give to America the climate of Eu- 
e. 

The climate on the west coast of America, as- 
ilates much more to that of Europe in the same 
^des. I think very little diiSerence will be found, 
ept such as proceeds from the vicinity of high 
mtains covered with snow. This is an additiomd 
3f that the difference in the temperature of the 
proceeds from the cause already mentioned.''* 
1. de Humboldt alludes to this passage in Mac- 
zie's travels, in his political essay on New Spain, 
lese words: ** It is even believed by the Indians, 
le vicinity of the north-west coast, that the win- 
are becoming milder yearly. This mildness of 
late appears to be produced by th6 north-west 
is, which pass over a considerable extent of sea. 
Mackenzie, as well as myself, believes that the 
ige of climate observable throughout all North 
erica, cannot be attributed to petty local causes; 
le destruction of forests for example, f" 
ere we have in the examples of two of the most 
tectable aid extensive travellers who, from Eu- 
;, have visited and traversed America, instances 
lat greatest defect in human reasoning; that is, 
ming a postulate and then proceedin|^ as if it 
an established theory. Both have, with much 
I sense, rqected one popular error, that clearing 
w thousand square miles from wood could per- 
ently, in any country, affect its mean tempera- 
, and yet both supposed a real change in opera- 
The credulity of M. Humboldt is the more 
Age, as the following observations occur in his 
K)nal Narrative. After an elaborate discussicm 



ckenzie's Voyages. New York e^\loi[\, i^. 'i^^i— '^'^'^« 
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on the mean temperature of land and iiater, he 
continues: " These investigations are highly inter- 
esting to the phyMcal history of our planet. Doei 
the quantity rf free caloric remain the same through 
thousands of years? Have the mean temperaturet 
corresponded to different parallels, aug;meuted or 
diminished since the last revolution which has alter- 
ed the face of our globe? We cannot answer these 
questions in the present state of our knowledge. 
We are ignorant of every thing that relates to a 
general change of the climates, as we know not 
whether the barometric pressure of the atmosphere, 
the quantity of oxygen, the intensity of the magnetic 
powers, and a great number of other phenomena, 
have undergone any change since the time of Noah, 
of Xiauthris, or Metiou, It is only by the compari- 
son of a great number of observations, made in dif- 
ferent parallels of latitude, and at different degrees 
of longitude, that we shall be able to solve the im- 
portant problem of the increase or diminution of the 
heat of the earth."* 

It is evident from the strain of this quotation, and 
from the tenor of the general scope of his reasoning 
on the subject, that M. de Humboldt considered a 
permanent revolution in the mean temperature of 
any given place as very problematical; and that, 
if the occurrence of such revolution was admitted, 
the operations by which it was performed must 
have been extremely slow, and the effects on vege- 
tation and the congelation of water only perceptible 
in the long course of many ages; — and farther, that 
a change m barometric pressure, or in other wordi^ 
on the quantum or composition of the •Ltttiosphere, 
is an indispensable requisite in such a revclution. 

In fine, it may be fairly inferred, though not lo 
directly expressed, that the opblon of this great 
philosophical traveller was, that a radical meteoro- 

• personal Nsnative, psge 283. 
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al revolution could be possible, only from a 

ige in the present order of things on this planet, 

that as long as the earth revolves in her orbit, 

her present distance from the centre of motion, 

her axis inclined as it is to the ecliptic, and 
St the two great elements on her surface, air 
ivater, retain their constituent organization and 
ive quantity, so long will the mean tempera- 
of any given part of the earth maintain a near 
lity in a cycle of a few years, 
lese conclusions are rationally drawn from the 
T of all history. View human beings in their 
ions with domesticated animals and cultivated 
tables, and we find in the same countries, that 

the earliest ages, similar modes of life were 
lied. The bread-producing, the viniferous, and 
^inous plants; the horse, camel, sheep, elephant, 
remain restricted to the same geographical 
s, over which the vegetables grew and the ani- 
; roamed since human observations were put on 
pd/ 

is no hazard to assert, after the proofs adduced, 
the interior of the United States has a natural 
ate in perfect accordance with its relative posi- 
and height. That the climates on the opposite 
iof the western continent exhibit the same spe- 
differences found to exist on like extremes of 
>pe and Asia, On any given place in the tem- 
te zones of our planet, great discrepancies of 
1 temperature will occur in successive short 
)ds of time, but in a cycle of 20 or 30, or at most 
ears, all the possible extremes will be included^ 
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CHAPTER XI. 

POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

As a physical section of the earth, the relative po- 
sition, outlines and geographical extent of the Uni- 
ted States, have been given in Chap. II, pages 56 and 
S7 ; the great natural features have been traced in 
detail, in the succeeding parts of this view. In the 
present chapter it is my intention to trace the poli- 
tical subdivisions, and the existing general and rel- 
ative population. I may here apprize the reader, 
that there are many subjects of importance -which 
neither the brevity or scope of the view will admit 
My purpose in writing the view was, geographical 
delineation, and not political disquisition ; therefore, 
whenever the latter is introduced, it is incidental 

The original of the ample tables on population, 
were published in my Geographical Dictionary. 
The numbers in table 79 are it is tiTie, speculative 
in some measure, and in their ultimate aggregate, 
present a mass well calculated to excite astonish- 
ment ; but it ou^ht to be observed, that the Anglo- 
American colonies are the only instances ever af- 
forded on earth, where the human species had a 
fair and ample chance of rapid and steady accumu- 
lation. The augmentation thus far, has excited sur- 
prise, and in Europe incredulity, more from the 
novelty, than from any intrinsic anomaly in ph3rsi- 
ology. Where man labours for himself, and where 
the fruits of his labour are secured to him, and where 
the nation and the government are the same identi- 
cal body, there is no assignable limit to population. 
There has perhaps never yet been a well governed 
and surplus number of people in existence, and it 
may be doubted whether such a phenomenon ispos- 







Pop«l..ii,n 


PopuI-llMl 


»<.rTtrri.orj. 


Sq. M^lr.. 






una 


51,770 




143.000 




121,340 




14.273 




S,050 


261,941 


275^48 


nbia District 


100 


. 24,023 


33,039 




2,100 


72,674 


72,749 


i. 


54,000 




10.000 


?" 


61,000 


252,433 


340,989 




58,900 


13,382 


55,211 




34,000 


24,530 


147,178 


jckj- 


37,680 


406.511 


564,317 




48,235 


76.556 


153,407 




33,200 


228,705 


397,839 


luid 


10,000 


380,546 


407,350 


ichUBCtta 


7,330 


472,040 


521,725 


gllD 


174,000 


4,762 


10,000 


^pi 


45,760 


40,352 


75,448 


uri 


66,000 


30,845 


66,586 




8,710 


214,460 


2*4,155 


Jei^ey 


7,800 


245,662 


277.575 


Vort 


46,500 


959,049 


1,373,812 


J Carolini 


50,000 


555,500 


638,829 




39.000 


230,760 


581,434 


iylvania 


47.000 


810,091 


1,049.458 


cJ>land 


1,100 


76,931 


83.059 


. Carol] sia 


33,470 


415,115 


502,758 




40,000 


261,727 


422,813 


ont 


9,400 


317,895 


235,764 




70,000 974,623 


1,065.304 


emTemtory 


1.25V00 






3,257,300 7,339,903 


9,663.313 
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The classified and progressiTe population of the Uni- 
ted States, are exhibited in 



No. LXXVin.— Popufa/tew* in 1810. 



Free white males 
do. do. females 



2,988,141 
2,873,952 



Total whites, 5,862,093 
AUx>ther persons except Indians, not 

taxed, 186,446 
Skves, 1,191,364 


Total population 1810, 


7,239,903 


Population in 1820. 




Free white males, 
do. do. females. 
All; other persons except Indians, 
taxed. 


3,992,166 
3,863,916 
not 

4,631 


Total whites, 
Free persons of colour, males, 
do. do. do. females, 
Slaves, males, 
do. females. 


7,860,713 
112,703 
120,695 
784^671 
746,765 



Of these. 

Foreigners not naturalized. 
Engaged in Agriculture, 
do. in Manufactures, 
do. in Commerce, 
Population in 1790, 
1800, 
1810, 
1820, 
Calculated for 1828, 



3,929,328 
5,306,035 
7,239,903 
9,663,313 
13,172,912 



9,625,547 

2,065,547 
349,247 
72,397 



That part of the United States embraced by the 
census of 1820, comprised an area of 600,000 square 
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miles, within a trifling fraction, nor has the subse^ 
quent extension of population in the last 8 years, 
materially enlarged the actually inhabited territory. 
If therefore we assume 600,000 square miles, as the 
really populated part of the United States, and in 
round numbers suppose the aggregate inhabitants 
to amount at this moment, September 1828, to 13 
millions, the distributive population would be only 
21 and 66 hundredths to the square mile. This es- 
timate is made however, as well as the subjoined 
table, upon the data afforded by the Census of 
1820, which gave, it is probable, an aggregate far 
below reality. The real number of inhabitants in 
the United States^ was I am well convinced, above 
10 millions in 1820, and at this time exceeds consid- 
erably 13 millions. In using, therefore, th^ latter 
number, we are safe, and woidd risk no great error 
by giving 22 to the square mile, as the existing dis- 
tributive population. With these preliminary re- 
marks, the following table is extracted from my 
Oeograi^cal Dictionary. 

No. Lxxix. — Estimated progressive poptdation of the 
United States, from the first Census %n 1790 to 1940, 
or through a period of 5 generations of 30 years each, 

White. Coloured. 



* 


Aggrregate. 


1790 


3,929,328 


91 


4,057,031 


92 


4,188,884 


93 


4,325,022 


94 


4,465,595 


95 


4,610,826 


96 


4,750,677 


97 


4,905,073 


98 


5.064,487 


99 


5,229,082 


1800 


5,399,026 


1 


5,564,293 


2 


5,745,13^ 



00 2 
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Aggregite. White. 

5.931,848 
^114^633 
0,313,318 

Misuse . 

^730,394 
6,949,230 
7,175,000 
7,408^370 
7,649,038 
7,897.631 
8,154,303 
8,419,317 
8,^»43 



5,880,000 


M38.370 


6,071.100 


1,S77,93» 


6,268,510 


1,639,131 


6,473,336 




6.683,683 


1,736.694 


6,90(^000 


1.792,943 


7,124.500 


1,850,962 


7,355,770 


1.911.394 


7,594,832 


1,972,513 


7,841.664 


2,036,619 


8,096,518 


2,102,809 


8,359,654 


2,170.151 


8,632,342 


2,240,813 


8,913,894 


3,313,638 


9.202.562 


3,388,833 


9,501,645 


2,466,469 


9.810.448 


2.546.339 



1830 10,199.327 

21 10,530,805 

■ 22 10,873,155 

33 11,226.532 

24 11.591,394 

25 11,968,114 

26 12,356,677 

27 12,758,269 10,129,287 . . 

28 13,172.912 10,458,487 2,714,435 

29 13,602,031 10,798,387 2,803,294 
1330 14,043,064 11,149,333 2,893.731 

31 14,499,463 11,511,686 2,987.777 

32 14,970,695 11.884,815 3,085.880 

33 15,457,392 12,271,071 3,186^331 

34 15.959,603 12,669,878 3,289^34 

35 16,478,389 13,082,516 3,395,773 

36 17.013,8ai 13,507.697 3.50^186 

37 17,566,782 13,846,697 '3.719,085 
__ 14,296^714 3,840,988 

14,761,357 3,965,830 
4,114,709 
4,217.650 
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Aggregate. White. Coloured^ 



1842 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 

ia50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
ST 
58 
59 

1860 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 

1870 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 

1880 



20,513,455 
21,128,856 
21,862,721 
22,518,602 
23,250,000 
23,947,500 
24,665,935 
25,405.902 
26,168,079 
26,953,121 
27,761,714 
28,594,565 
29,452,402 
50,335,974 
31,246,053 
32,183,435 
33,148,938 
34,143,406 
35,167^08 
36,222,739 
37,349,420 
38,428,702 
39,581,563 
40,769,010 
41,992,080 
43,251,842 
44,649,397 
45,988,878 
47,368,544 
48,789|600 
50,253,288 
51,762,886 
53.315,772 
54.915,245 
56,562,702 
58,259,583 
60,007.370 
61,807^591 
63,661,808 



16,169,283 
16,654.359 
17,153,988 
17,668,605 
18,198,663 
18,744.621 
19,306,959 
19,885,966 
20,412,000 
21,024^918 
21,655,665 
22.205.333 
22,871,4^ 
23,557,6^ 
24,2&[,362 
24,991,261 
25,740,997 
26,512,224 
27,307.590 
28,126,815 
28.970,619 
29,839,737 
30,734,928 
31,656,975 
32,606,682 
93,584,880 
34,592,524 
35,630,399 
36,699,308 
37,800,2^7 
38,934.293 
40,192,219 
41.305,^ 
42,545,441 
43,821,793 
45,136.444 
46.490,536 
47,895,521 
49,332,107 



4,344,170 

4,474,467 

4,708,733 

4,849,997 

5,051,337 

5,202,879 

5,358.9661 

5,519,936 

5,756,079 

5,928,203 

6,106,049 

6,389,232 

6,581,910 

6,77^,340 

6,981^684 

7,191,132 

7,407,961 

7.631,182 

7,860.118 

8,095,924 

8,338,801 

6^588,965 

8,846,635 

9,102^036 

9,385,408 

9,666,962 

10,056^863 

10,358,479 

10,669.236 

11,189,313 

11,318,995 

11,868,667 

13,010,48/ 

12,369,804 

12,740,909 

13,123,139 

13,516,834 

14,912,070 

14,529,701 
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18W 



Jiggngttt. 
65^1,663 
6r,S3S,811 
69,564,975 
71,651,934 
73,801,481 
76,0IS,525 
78,295,990 
80,6HS€9 
83,064,315 
85,656,U1 
wi 88,225,825 

92 90,872,959 

93 93,598,776 

94 96,406.739 
93 99,298,941* 

96 102,277,909 

97 105,346,346 

98 108,505,633 

99 111,761,832 
1900 115,114,687 

1 118,568,127 

2 122,125,160 

3 125,788,914 

4 139,563,581 

5 133,449,458 

6 137,452,941 

7 141,756,529 
S 145,833,834 
9 150.198,538 

1910 154,704,494 
II 159,345,628 
13 164,125,996 

13 169,049,776 

14 174,121,369 

15 179,344,907 

16 184.725,254 

17 190,367,011 

18 195,975,021 

19 301.854,371 



White. 

50,812,070 
52,436,430 
54,009,522 
55,629,807 
57,298,701 
59,037,662 
60,808,790 
62,633,051 
64,513,041 
66,447,401 
68.440.823 
70,494,047 
73,608,867 
74,787,131 
77,030,744 
79,341,665 
81,711,913 
84,163,270 
86,688,166 
89,288,809 
91,987,473 
94,747,095 
97,589,505 
100,517,190 
103,532,703 
106,6.38,584 
109,837,852 
113,132.986 
116,526,973 
120,032,780 
123,623,361 
127,333,060 
131,151,920 
135,086,477 
139,139,069 
143,313,259 
147.613,655 
151,043.043 
156.573,303 



Coloured. 
14,759,592 
15.102.381 
15,555,453 

16,022,117 
16,502,780 
16,977,863 
17,487,300 
18,018,818 
18.552,174 
19,208,740 
19,785,000 
20,378,912 
20,989,969 
31,619,608 
22.368,197 
32,936,344 
33,634,333 
54,343,363 
35,073,666 
25,835,878 
26,580,654 
37,378,065 
28,199,309 
29,045,391 
29,916,755 
30,814,257 
31,918,677 
33,976,235 
33,955,521 
35,074,186 
36,136,409 
37,210,201 
38,326,507 
39,476,302 
40,660,591 
41,880,406 
43,136,816 
44,439,922 
45,763,849 
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Arerejite 


White. 


Golonred, 


1920 


20r,310,000 


180,24^502 


47,136^763 


31 


21*,14r,193 


165,047,7ir 


48,550,864 


23 


230,S71.«>8 


169,999,148 


50,007,388 


23 


227,188,756 


175,099,121 


51,507,607 


M 


234,004,418 


180,352,094 


53,052,835 


25 


341,034,530 


1M,763;6J4 


54^644^9 


26 


355,702,444 


191,335,532 




ar 


263,374,032 


197,0?MW 


37,972,263 


28 


271,275,253 


202,987^69 


59,711,438 


29 


279,413,510 


309J77,to 


61.503,770 


1930 


287,795,915 


215,:i50,000 


63,347,851 


31 


296,419.000 


221,311,000 


65,238,285 


32 


305,312,000 


238,465,000 


67.195,431 


!13 


314,371,000 


235,319,000 




34 


323,905,000 


244,379,000 


35 


333,623,000 


246,650,000 




3fi 


343.631,000 


25r, 140,000 


75,528,013 


37 


353,94O/)0O 


264,854,000 


77,793.853 


3B 




272,800,000 


80,127,605' 


39 


375,494,740 


280,984,000 


8%53:,435 


1940 


386,769,572 


289,412,000 


85,0001000 



e of the whiie and ailimrtd ebutai 



Date. 


1790 


1800 


1810 


1830 


Tot»], 
Free. 

aUvea. 

Slaves f 
loFree.J 


3929328 
3237046 
694380 

ir/ 

1000 


5319762 
4429881 
889118 

157 
1000 


7239903 
6074562 
1165*41 

_160 
lOOO 


9663226 
8110108 
1538118 

159 

1000 



The resultof this table aatonishcs hy its mass, but 
'1io could have, at the epoch of the revolution, an- 
icipated the actual increase? The arithmetical 
rmciples on which the table was constructed, -were 
,ic positive increments of three periods, 1790 to 
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isst 


65,571.663 


50.812,070 


14,759,593 


83 


6r.338teil 


52,436,430 


15,102,381 


83 


69,564,973 


54,009,322 


15,555,453 


84 


n,631,924 


55,629,807 


16.022.117 


85 


73,801,481 


57,298,701 


16,502,780 


8G 


76.015,525 


59,037,662 


16.977,853 


sr 


78,295,990 


60,808,790 


17,487,200 


88 


80,644^869 


62,633,051 


18,018,818 


89 


83,064,315 


64,512,041 


18,552,174 


1890 


iss; 


66,447,401 


19,208,740 


91 


68,440,823 


19,785,000 


92 


90,873,9*9 


70,494,047 


20,378,912 


93 


93,598,776 


72,608,867 


20,989,969 


94 


96,406,739 


74,787,131 


21,619,608 


«S 


99,298,941 " 


77,030,744 


22,268,197 


96 


102,277,909 


79,341,665 


22.936,244 


97 


105,346,246 


81,711,913 


23,634,333 


9B 


108,505^633 


84,163,270 


24,343,363 


99 


111,761,832 


86,688,166 


25,073.666 


1900 


115,114,587 


89,288,809 


25,825,878 




118,568,137 


91,987,473 


26,580,554 




132,135.160 


94,747,095 


27,278,065 




135,788.914 


97,589,505 


28,199,309 




119,562,581 


100,517,190 


29.045,391 




133,449,438 


103,533,703 


29,916,755 




137,452.941 


106,638,684 


30,814,257 




141.756,529 


109,837.852 


31,918,677 




145,833,824 


113,132,986 


32,976,235 




150,198,538 


116,526,973 


33,955,521 


1910 


154,704,494 


120,022,780 


35,074,186 




159,345,638 


123,623,361 


36,126,409 




164,125,996 


127,332,060 


37.210,201 




159,049,776 


131,151,920 


38,326,507 




174,121,369 


135,086,477 


39,476,302 




179,544,907 


139,139,069 


40,660,591 




lHre5,254 


143,313,259 


41,880,406 




190,267.011 


147,613,655 


43,136,818 




195,975,021 




44,439.923 




201,854,371 


156,573,303 


45,763,849 
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Aggregate. White. Coloured* 



1920 207,210,000 

21 214,147,193 

22 220.571,608 

23 227,188,756 

24 234,004,418 

25 341,034,530 

26 355,702,444 

27 263,374,032 

28 271,375,353 

29 27d,413,510 
1930 287,795,915 

31 396,419,000 

32 305,312,000 
^ 314,371,000 

34 323,905,000 

35 333,623,000 

36 343,631,000 

37 353,940,000 

38 364^558,000 

39 375,494^740 
1940 386,769,572 



160,240,502 

165,047,717 

169,999^148 

175,099,1^1 

180,352,094 

185,763,654 

191,335,533 

197,075,597 

303,987,96^ 

309,077,000 

315,^50,000 

331,311,000 

3^465,000 

335,319,000 

244,379,000 

246,650,000 

257,140,000 

264,854,000 

272,800,000 

280,984,000 

289,412,000 



47,136,763 

48^550,864 

50,007,388 

51,507,607 

53,052,835 

54^644^19 

56^83,751 

57,972,262 

59,711,428 

61,502,770 

63,347,851 

65,338,385 

67,195,431 

69,31k|8d 

71,387^ 

73,435,257 

75.538,013 

77,793,853 

80,127,607 

82,531,435 

85,000,000 



Btiatvoe inereasB of the uihUe dnd coloured daases* 



Date. 



Total, 
Free, 

Slaves, 

Propor*'^ 
tion of l 
Slaves [ 
to Free, J 



1790 1 



3939338 

3337046 

6^^80 




1800 



5319762 

4439881 

8891181 



I 




1810 



1165441 
160 



1890 



7339903 9663336 
6074563 8U0108 



1538118 



1000 



I HI 




The result of this table astonishes by its mass, but 
who could have, at the epoch of the revolution, an- 
ticipated the actual increase? The arithmetical 
principles on which the table was constructed, were 
the positive increments of three periods, 1790 to 
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1800, 1800 to 1810 and 1810 to 1830. Assuming 
3,929,328, the population at the commencement (A 
these periods, a ratio of 3i per cent up to their ter- 
mination in 1820, yields results very nearly commen- 
surate with the real enumerations. In order, how- 
ever, to be within moderate limits, the ratio of 3^ 
per cent was only continued to 1840, anid from 
thence 3 per centum for the whites, and a slightly 
decreasing ratio for the coloured caste. 

It ma^ not be irrelevant to make some compara- 
tive estunates of the distributive population of the 
United States, as it is stated prospectively in 1940. 
Rejecting for mountains, sterile plains, and other 
places incapable of dense population, 727,300 square 
miles, will leave to the United States 1,500,000 
square miles, equal as an aggregate to as great an 
extent of southern and central Europe, in respect to 
soil, climate or commercial facility. If we suppose 
386 millions distributed over one million five hun- 
dred thousand square miles, it gives 257 and a small 
surplus fraction to each. This falls far short of 
some large districts of Europe. It is now a well es- 
tablished fact, that the general population of Europe 
is slowly, and in some of the already dense sections, 
rapidly on the increase, and those who deny to the 
territory of the United States, limited as I have re- 
duced the habitable extent, an equality to Europe, 
have studied comparative geography to little pur- 
pose, and those who deny or neglect the influence 
on population, of moral and political causes, are 
badly qualified to decide upon the philosophy of his- 
tory. Volumes of vicious legislation compose the 
far most onerous burthen on human beings, and one 
parchment roll may either make room ror millions 
and provide for their comfortable subsistence, or it 
may spread disease, misery and death amongst a 
few scattered thousands. Under the existing state 
of legislation, and it is far from perfect, the plains 
of JVlJssouri will soon swarm with an active popula- 
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tion, and the silks of Aua be imported to and worn 
on the banks of Columbia. 

The preceding views are general, and exclude 
an^r reference to difference of caste. Hitherto the 
white caste possessed advantages which secured a 
small fraction more rapidity of increase over the 
:oloured ; the difference of moral condition is not 
ikely to essentially change, and consequently, the 
*elative numbers will remain not far from station- 
iry. In a view so general as the present, it is un- 
lecessary to make any distinction in the coloured 
:aste, between those actually slaves, and those who 
ire nominally free, as their degraded condition in 
he estimation of the whites, exposes the free colour- 
ed to all the worst evils of slavery, and so deeply 
;ut and invariably placed is this mental mark of infe- 
iority, that it operates as a seal of corruption on 
very face where African blood can be suspected, 
n the eye of reason such distinction is absurd, but 
ire must write and even legislate upon human opin- 
311 as it is, and not upon what it is not. 

There is another and a most momentous point of 
lew, in which the poi>ulation of the Unitea States 
lay be placed ; that is, the certain change of tiie 
eat of power, by the motibn of central force, from 
he Atlantic slope, into the central basin. By turn- 
ig to table 15, page 254, it will be seen that the 
Jnited States part of the Atlantic slope, amounts to 
52,300 square oodles, whilst tables 19 and 20, pa|;es 
95 and 297, will render it evident, that excludmg 
lie immense regions of Missouri, more than one 
lillion of square miles spreads in the central valley. 
Vith every rational deduction, the capabilities of 
le interior section to sustain population exceed 
lat of the Atlantic slope as 4 to 1. How rapidly 
le political importance of the central valley is ad- 
ancing, may be seen by the following : 
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No. LXXX.— Population of 



Alabama , 

Arkansaa 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Michigan 

Missisnppi 

Missoun 

Ohio 

Tennessee 



1810 


000,000 


1820 


143.000 


1810 


■ 


1820 


14,273 


1810 


13,282 


1820 


55,211 


1810 


24,520 


1820 


147,178 


1810 


406,511 


1820 


564,317 


1810 


76,556 


1820 


153,407 


1810 


4,762 


1820 


10,000 


1810 


40,362 


1820 


75,448 


1810 


20,845 


1820 


66,586 


1810 


230,760 


1820 


581,434 


1810 


261,727 


1820 


422,813 



1,078,325 



2,233,667 



In this estimate, no notice is taken of western "^ 
ginia, Pennsylvania and New York, but restricte 
whole organized states and territories, and emt 
ces an area of about 745,000 square miles, or c 
a distributive population of 4 to the square nr 
We have here, therefore, an immense space ec 
to the one fourth part of all Europe, on which i 
have only recently placed their residence, 
where their dwellings are still few and scattered, 
where numbers are doubling decennially. The 
isting population in the central basin amounts t 
least 3,300,000, and whilst the entire numbers in 
United States have increased in 38 years, from al 
4 to 13 millions, the interior mass, has in a sim 
period, augmented from 100,000 to 3,300,000, den 
strating a powerful gravitating force westward. 

When we carry into this analysis, the lucres 
and increasing facility of intercommunication, 
still prodigious disparity of relative density of j 
ulation, and consequent cheapness of land in 
west, we are fully warranted m assuming as a I 
of calculation, that the respective ratio of incn 
between the sections, will continue to maintaii 
least as ^reat inequality as heretofore. On the j 
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ceding suppoution, the central p<:f)ulation would 
double every 10 years; but to be within l)ounds, ta- 
bic No. 81 is calculated oa a ratio of 5 per cent per 
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iaS6 3,000,000 

1827 3,150,000 

1828 3,307.500 

1829 3,472,85S 

1830 3,648.495 

1831 3,828,815 
18Ja 4.020,355 

1833 4,221,265 

1834 4,432,325 

1835 4,653,940 

1836 4,886,G45 

1837 5,130,975 

1838 5,387,520 

1839 5,656.895 

1840 5,939,715 

1841 6,336,700 

1842 6,548,535 

1843 6,875,960 

1844 7,219,755 

1845 7,580.740 

1846 7.959,775 

1847 8,357,760 

1848 8,775.645 

1849 9.194,425 

1850 9,654,145 



1851 10,136,850 

1853 1(^643,690 

1853 11,176,874 

1854 11,735.717 

1855 12.324,503 

1856 12,940,728 

1857 13.587.763 

1858 14.267.151 

1859 14,980,508 

1860 15,729,.533 
1B61 16,516,009 
1863 17,341,809 

1863 18,208,899 

1864 19,119,344 

1865 20,075,311 

1866 21,079,076 

1867 22,133,029 

1868 23,239,680 

1869 24,401,664 

1870 25,621,747 

1871 26,902,834 

1872 28,247,975 

1873 29,660,373 

1874 31.143,391 

1875 32.700,560 



By reference to tabic 80, it wiU be seen that the 
aggregate pqiulation of the United Stipes fiB' 870, 
is estimated at 47,368,544, and comparing; that -with 
the same epoch,inTaWc81,it issliown that a period 
of less than 45 yeai-s from the present time, is siif 
iicient to give liuperior population to the central La- 
wn. In fact, the rslio used intnMcHl, in ton ln>v. 
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If the march of the emigrating cojumn to the west 
is not arrerted by unforeseen causes, the pr^onder- 
ance will be in the basin of the Mississippi in less 
than 40 years, or abont 1865. Andaboul that epoch, 
the relative density of population will be on the 
Atlantic slope, 90 to the square mile, and on the 
central basin 2S. If every thing else is considered 
equal, the capabilities of farther increase after ISM^' 
or 1870, will be as 9 to 2 j, in favour of the central 
basin of North America over the Atlantic slope ; 
and when each section is peopled in proportion to 
relative surface, the advantage of the central basin 
must have an excess, as GO to 22or 40 to 11. 

In an elementary view of the United States, the 
first object of importance, after the numbers and 
distribution of the people, is certainly the means of 
intercommunication. Roads are more or less im- 
proved in all civilized countries, but it is in commer- 
cial and manufacturing countries, where roads and 
canals secure their due share of national importance. 
Koads and canals are, in a inost emphatic manner, 
1a1>our-saving machines, and it must he acknow- 
ledged that their creation and improvement in the 
United States, have progressed with a force, rapidi- 
ty, and magnitude, fully commensurate with the in- 
crease of population. I cannot engage even to name 
all the great leading roads, or all the canals either 
completed, in progress of completion, or designed, 
but the following synopsis will serve to exhibit the 
vast and invaluable interest already created in the 
United States by canals and roads. In the former, 
however, ought always to be included, all improve- 
ments of any kind, tending to make the channels of 
rivers more navigable. 

The canal system of the United States had its 
origin in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Con- 
necticut. The peculiar structure of that section of 
the United States, has been noticed in the Physical 
section of this View. From such sti-ucture, the 
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coast, though abounding in harbours, and though the 
tides rose with augmented height, the rivers were, 
in their natural state, very unnavigable. To obvi- 
ate thi$ disadvantage, the rapid but fine streams of 
the Merrimac and Connecticut have been so far 
opened, by side cuts and locks, as to extend the 
navigation of their bosoms to almost their sources. 
Jife'^The most important haven of the eastern states, 
that of Boston, having no great river entering its re- 
cesses, a bold, and when designed, a sublime plan 
was made to unite the Merrimac basin to Boston 
harbour. This eventuated in the Middlesex canal, 
so called from the county of Massachusetts, through 
which it extends, 29^ miles from Boston to Chelms- 
ford, and supplied by Concord river, with 136 feet 
of lockage. The Middlesex canal was the first on 
any considerable scale undertaken in the United 
States, dad, besides its intrinsic importance to Mas- 
sachusetts and New Hampshire, had great infln- 
ence in promoting similar works elsewhere, but par- 
ticulaiiy the opening of side canals on the Merrimac 
river, thus making that stream ift effect a continua- 
tion of the canal. 

Blackstone river, one of the northern branches of 
Pawtucket river, rises in Worcester county, Massa- 
chusetts, and flowing SSE. into Rhode Island, af- 
forded a canal route from the centre of Massachu- 
setts to the city of Providence, which by the name 
of Blackstone canal, has been undertaken and is in 
progress. Length 45 miles from Worcester to Pro- 
vidence. 

Next, westward from the basins of Merrimac and 
Boston, stretches the still more extensive navigable 
basin, the Connecticut. In its natural state, this fine 
river, like every other stream of that part of the 
United States, was greatly impeded by shoals and 
rapid Sj which have, however, been so far removed 
or obviated as to admit a boat navigation of 250 
mites to Haverhill ; ships of 7^ feet draught are na- 
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vigatcd 50 miles to Hartford, near the head of the 
tides. 

Farmington canal, from Northampton, Massachu- 
setts, to New Haven, by Westficld, Farmington, and 
Quinnipaug rivers, is a part of the Connecticut sys- 
tem of inland navigation; see page 162, and sequel; 
This canal is partly completed. 

The most remarkable of the natural inlets of the 
United States, has become the theatre of its most 
extensive canal operations. In a state of nature, 
this singular tide river, the Hudson, presented at 
once an opening of one hundred and sixty miles di- 
rectly into the continent, and directly towards ano- 
ther navigable and much more extensive basin, the 
St. Lawrence, Above the head of the tides, the 
Hudson divides into two great channels, one from 
the north, and another from the west. By the val- 
ley of the former, the most elevated table land into 
St. Lawrence was 90 feet, and by the latter or 
western branch, the MohaAvk, only 420 into Lake 
Ontario. To any mind, even slightly disciplined to 
reflect on canal improvement, to trace the routes of 
the Erie and Champlain canals was a necessary 
operation, if made acquainted with the true geo- 
graphical features of the state of New York. The 
fame of first suggesting these canals, will be per- 
haps disputed between Gouvcmcur Morris and Dc 
Witt Clinton, but their execution may be safely 
placed on the tombstone of the latter, nor could hu- 
man nature demand a more sublime epitaph than 
"THE CHAMPLAIN AND ERIE CANALS." 

By those two stupendous channels, upwards of 
460 mUes of artificial water lines have been given t o _^ 
the United States, and the two basins of the Hudsj^^^ 
and St Lawrence, connected at distant poi^ 
opening the commerce of the Canadian sea tc 
city of New York. The im — -^^nce of these 
national arteries Avill appe^ ^ore force, 

the foJIowing comparative 
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The j)lan and execution of the two canals of 
New York, and perhaps still more, the plan and very- 
near advance to completion of the Wellafid canal in 
Upper Canada, have arriested not alone the atten- 
tion of the people of Canada and the IJnited States, 
but of Europe, to the natural and artificial navigation 
of the sea of Canada. 

■ The St. Lawrence or drain of that inland sea, is 
a river, or more correctly a strait, entirely peculiar 
to itself in America, and having but one counter- 
part, that of the Marmora Black sea, and sea of 
Azoph. To reach this fresh-water inland sea by a 
canal route, from the dawn of civilized settlement, 
engaged the mind of every man of deep reflection 
who traversed the intermediate space from the val- 
ley of the Hudson. The accomplishment of this 
daring design we have witnessed, by the opening of 
not one, but two chains of canal and river routes — 
The Erie canal entering above, and the Champlain- 
below the great rock shelf of Niagara. 

As far as the mere practicability of forming ca- 
nals from the Hudson into the St. Lawrence basin is 
concerned, the dispute is at rest ; but there are other 
very weighty considerations connected with this 
great section of commercial intercommunication 
which have never vet received due attention. The 

m 

day is approaching by not slow advance when the 
free navigation of the St. Lawrence will be demand- 
ed by the people of the northwestern sections of the 
United States, and demanded in a voice which nei- 
ther the United States nor British governments, will 
be able to (disregard. However despotic or free in 
name, all governments are in fact the mere organs - 
of public will, and when events or interests of suflB- 
cient magnitude, arouse any people to the discussion 
of their aggregate will, governments of whatever 
form must yield to moral and physical force com- 
bined. It is a question not yet decided, how far any 
nation having political authority over the territory 

p p2 
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along tlie banksof a natural water clianntl, isaullio- 
risedby thelawsof cither nature or nations, to bar 
its free use to other nations, particalarl; in cases 
where absolutely requi^te to intcmation^ commu- 
nication. To answer this question in favour of the 
right of Btoppa^, would be to say that Denmark 
has a right to close the Baltic, and Turkey a similar 
right to deny a passage through the Dardanelles 
and Thracian Bosphorus ; and without any vety Tio- 
lenl stretch of concession, would grant to France 
and Great Britain, the right to close by convention 
between themselves the British channel. 

On the side of the United States, as earl^ as 1827, 
two canals were in actual operation. Previous, how- 
ever, to the completion of either, it became obvious 
to the authorities and people of the Canadas, that 
when open, the Erie canal, in particular, would di- 
vert an immense mass of produce from the St. Law- 
rence channel to New York. With a view to obvi- 
ate consequences of sucli a revolution, and with still 
"•"" enlightened and liberal views, the Canada 



inland navigation is but little known in the United 
States, some descriptive detail is necessaiy. 

Lakes Erie and Ontario are separated by a penin- 
sula, extending with a length of 40 miles east and 
west, between the western extremity of the latter, 
and the south-eastern of the former, and with a 
mean width of 25 miles. Along the eastern border 
of this peninsula winds Niagara river, falling &om 
lake to lake 334 feet. Three-fourths of the whole 
surface is a plain, in part marshy, and spreading 
northward from, and very little elevated above lake 
EjTe. The plain is terminated about six miles from 
lake Ontario b^ that rock ledge over which the wa- 
ters of lake Erie precipitate, and form that sublinic 
natural curiosity, the falls of Niagara. Between the 
summit level and the southern shore of lake Onta- 
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rio, the ground falls rapidly, and leaves a iiarr 
alluvial border along the lake, stretching from t 
mouth of Niagara river to Burlington bay. 

Grand or Ouse river of Upper Canada rises 
N. lat. 43° 40', long. 3^ 3(/ W. frgm Washingto 
in the country of the Six Nations of Indians, an 
flowing thence south 70 miles, enters Haldimani 
county, £tnd turning to S. E. winds by a very tortuouj 
channel but sluggish current into lake Eric, which 
it enters 40 miles directly west from the outlet of 
that lake, after an entire comparative course of 100 
miles. This stream in the lower part of its channel 
forms the southernmost termination to the peninsula 
we are describing. 

Rising east from Grand river, at about 16 miles 
from lake Erie, the Welland or Chippewa river, 
flows by a general course to the eastward, and falls 
into Niagara river immediately above the rapids 
which precede the falls. Similar to Grand river, 
the Welland is a very sluggish stream. In reality 
as has been already noticed, the whole plain above 
the ridge is an almost dead flat, having in no direc- 
tion suflicient inclination to admit any great veloci- 
ty of current in the streams. 

The Welland canal commences in Port Maitland 
at the mouth of Grand river, and follows the chan- 
nel of that stream one and two-fifths of a mile, and 
thence up Broad creek seven-eighths of a mile. 
Here the artificial channel commences by a cut of 
10 miles through Winfleet marsh. This extensive 
tiorass spreads between Grand and Welland rivers, 
levated but from 10 to 16 feet above lake Erie, 
ntering Welland river and descending it 10 miles, 
e canal is then conducted through the summit 
Ige, by a stupendous deep cut, only equalled in 
nerica by the Dcsague near Mexico. The level 
Welland river is preserved to lock No. 1, 4 J miles 
m the deep cut. Thus far, steam boats, by either 
^lland or Grand rivers, are admitted, A-^jv^c^^iris^ 
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ing the brow of the mountain ridge, anoth 
i.ut of one-fourth of a mile, leads to the trei 
brow, down which in a mile and ll-16ths 
the whole difference of level between Lake '. 
Qjitario, is overcome by 17 locks of 100 by 
The locks westward of the mountain ridge 
by 40 feet. There are very few if any worl 
yet constructed in America, more worthy o 
than this precipice of locks which are place 
the declivity, winding from right to left, non( 
each other than 30 yards, in order to give 
intervening reservoirs. At the foot of this 
the canal is led along a ravine 2^ miles by 1 
to St. Catharine's, having descended from tl 
mit level 322 feet. From the latter point 1 
Ontario 5 miles, the canal, by four locks, 
its northern teraiination in Port Dalhousie. 

If we consider the colonial condition of ( 
the thinness of population and limited rcsoi 
the people of that country, it is impossible to 
our admiration of the splendid design and 
execution of this truly great work. It will 
completed, admit the passage of the largest 
which can navigate Lake Erie, and it is ej 
to be opened late in the present or early in 
suing year. 

The Canada Land Company has the iir 

honour of planning and forming tliis connect! 

in their chain of water intercommunication b 

the upper and lower sub-basins of the St. Lav 

Never has any work more effectually answe 

pui*poses than will the Welland canal. The 

vessels that can navigate lake Erie, and ei 

shallow ports, are generally about from 5C 

tons, with a breadth of beam of 20, and kee 

feet. The objects which were to be obtaii 

the formation of the Welland canal, have a 

been stated, but there arc other advantages s 

to its projectors, or possessors, which cannot b( 
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looked, and one of the greatest arises from the pre- 
vailmg winds on Lake Erie, and from the peculiar 
manner by which that lake debouches into Niagara 
river. The winds throughout the year blow so ge- 
nerally down the lake as to demand for a voyage 
from Bufifaloe to Detroit, from three to four or five 
times as many davs as the reverse passage. Lake 
Erie narrowing also at its north-eastern extremity, 
and Niagara river turning nearly at right* angles to 
the general course of the lake, forms a gorge into 
which ice is driven by the never tiring westerly and 
north-westerly winds. From these combined causes, 
the outlet of the Welland canal will be open from 
one to two months annually longer than will that of 
the Erie c&nal from Buffaloe and Black Rock. 

Without indulging an illiberal spirit of national 
rivalry, it is obvious that nature itself points out the 
necessity of obviating by artificial means the very 
defective navigation of Lake Erie. Except Detroit 
and Niagara rivers, no one of the shore harbours of 
Lake Erie, admits a safe and steady entrance of 7 
feet; also along the United States' shore, extend 
long lines of rock, and on the Canada side equal- 
ly extended and dangerous reefs of sand. To 
these unchangeable impediment^ in the earth, may 
be added the perennial currents of air, to doom the 
navigation Tof this sheet of water to eternal danger, 
and diminutive tonnage. ^^ Rivers were made to 
Buftftly canals wUh water,'' said Brindley, and 
never was the expression more applicable than 
along Lake Erie. The same streams which deny 
entrance to large vessels from the lake, would afford 
an abundant supply of water to a canal: never cer- 
tainly did more circumstances combine to excite to 
the performance of any other undertaking, than does 
to that of encircling Lake Erie with a canal from 
Buffaloe to Detroit. It would more than complete 
the chain already in part executed in the Erie, and 
in progress in the Ohio canal; and the whole takctv 
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together, constitute one of the most useful 
tensive lines of natural and artificial naviga 
iMily in existence, but which the earth adm 



The following table of stationary distanci 
once enable the reader to perceive the 
which nature itself presents to the advano 
the proposed work. 

ButTaloe harbour to Snioker'a crretc, 
Cayuga creek. 

Two Sisters creek, 

Csttaraugui creek, . . . . - 

Dunkirk barbour, ... - - 
Fredonia creek, ....-- 
Portland mouth of Chatauque creek, - 
Northern angle of Fennsylvanid, - 

Twenty Mile creek, 

Sixteen Hile creek, . . . - 

Twelve Mile creek, 

Krie town and barbour .... 
Pairview and moutb of Walnut creek, 

Elk Creek, 

Crooked creek, 

Northwest angle of Pennsylvania, - 
Conewight village and river, . - . 
Ashtabula village and river, .... 
Hew Market and mouth of Grand river, ■ 

New Market Creek, 

Cuyahoga river and town of Cleveland, whert 
the OIlio canal debouches into Lake Erie . 

Rocky river, 

Black river, 

Vermillion river, 

Old Woman's creek, 

Sandusky bay, 

Portage river, 

Toussaint river, 
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Maumee river, - 15—274 

Raisin river, 9 — 283 

Stoney creek, 5—288 

Huron river,* 10—298 

Rouge river, 22—320 

Detroit, - - 3—325 

At the first view, it will no doubt to many per- 
sons appear extravagant, to propose bordering a na- 
vigable lake of above 300 miles in length, with a 
canal; but if a careful comparison is made between 
the safety and regularity of transportation by such 
a canal, and the very uncertain and tedious naviga- 
tion of the lake, a decision would at once be made 
in favour of the former. The same canal boat which 
would be loaded in the Ohio or Hudson, could with- 
out transhipment, be conveyed to the opposite ex- 
treme. 

The most remarkable circumstance, however, in 
such a canal, is that it could be carried upwards of 
300 miles on one level, if such a mode should be 
requisite; and in any manner of construction, would 
dem^d less lockage and be more secure of an un- 
intcitrupted supply of water, than any other canal 
line of equal length which can be traced in the 
United States. 

Beside the Cuyahoga and Ohio canal, several 
other navigable streams issue from Ohio and Michi- 
gan, and flow into Lake Erie, of which Vermillion, 
Huron of Ohio, Sandusky, Maumee, Raisin, Huron 
of Michigan, and Riviere Rouge are considerable 
volumes of water. 

In the very rapid advance of population, the al- 
most naturally continuous navigable linejby the Wa- 
bash and Maumee, will come forward and obtrude 
itself on public notice, much sooner than any per- 
son would now dare to anticipate. A single glance 
on a map of that part of the United States, will ren- 
der demonstrative, how completely the Wabash and 
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e would harmonize with tli 



Erie canals. But we must pause; the m 
al and individual benefits of the suggeste 
meuta are so obvious, as to present th 
once without a prompter. 

The Welland canal is not, however 
large artificial channel projected and in 
Canada; the Rideau canal arrests grei 
at present, not only in Canada but in Gr 
The Rideau canal is intended to obvia 
difficult navigation of the St. Lawrence, 
trcal, and in time of war with the Unite 
" obtain an inland route of communicatii 
Upper and Lower Canada, notliablc to i 
by a foreign enemy." The original de 
canal dates back to IS16, and pmposi 
mence at the mouth of Rideau river in) 
was, and thence following the course of 
until about 20 miles below tlie lake o 
name, and thence ascending a small sti 
Irish creek, which passes through the 
Kitley, and in some places approache 
miles of tl»e St. Lawrence. After reach! 
of this stream, which in summer is aln 
was proposed to make a short cut acrO! 
land into the Ganonanoqui waters in 
of Beverly, and then following tha 
its outlet mto Lake Ontario, or rathe 
rente river, 18 miles below Kingston. 
I "'. |i.-ii;c 256. it appears to lie 173 miles 
■ ■ I , to Montreal; by the route of the Ot 
'i liideau canal, the distance will be 
' miles, but by the latter will be avoid 
' J ous i-api^s of St. Lawrence, and in tb 
iv.iiiKi seem of British politiciaus, the s^ 
,- i oiis neighbourhood of tlie United Stal 
\part fi-om any national i^'cdilectk 
iithnj; improvements, whclhci- i """ 



iu^ 
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United States, with respect to their effect on hu- 
human happiness, and as forming connecting links 
in a great system of inland navigation, I have en- 
grouped with the New York canals those of Wcl- 
land and Kideau. 

Besides the great lines, by pre-eminence called 
Erie and Champlain, several minor short, but 
nevertheless very important canals, are either ac- 
tually completed or designed in New York. 

Oswego canal, length 38 miles, is completed, 
uniting the Hudson and Erie canal with Lake On- 
tario, and extending from Salina to Oswego. 

Seneca canal, which in a length of 20 miles con- 
nects the Seneca and Cayuga lakes with the Erie 
canal, following the united outlets of those two 
large lakes, 

Delaware and Hudson canal, formed along the 
vallies of the Nevisink, Rondout, and Esopus rivers, 
unites these two rivers by a line drawn through 
Orange, Sullivan, and Ulster counties. New York, 
The course of this canal being in some respects pe- 
culiar, demands a more particular notice. Leavmg 
the Delaware and following Nevisink and Bashes 
creeks about 20 miles, enters the valley of Rondout 
creek, which it pursues about 20 miles, and thence 
passes the intermediate neck of land into Esopus or 
Kingston creek, which it follows to the Hudson ; it 
js completed and in operation; entire length 65 
iniles. 

A second canal connexion between the Hudson 
fmd Delaware basins is now in progress by the Mor- 
ris canal. The line of the Morris canal leaves the 
Delaware at Phillipsburgh, opposite Easton, in 
Pennsylvania, and carried over Warren county, 
"New Jersey, to its extreme north-east angle about 
30 miles; thence eastward through Morris and Es- 
sex counties to the Passaick river, and along the 
valley of the latter to Newark; leaves that city and 
crosses Passaick and Hnckinsack, and \vkvd"sl\\\w» 
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the Bergen marshes to Jersey city, opposite New 
York. 

The State of Pennsylvania in respect to naviga- 
ble rivers is in a high degree advantageously situ- 
ated, though none of the larger streams which wind 
over this state either rise or enter their recipients 
within its limits. Of these great commercial or na- 
vigable channels, or chains of channels, the Dela- 
ware on the east, Susquehanna in the centre, and 
Ohio on the west> claim precedence. The political 
boundaries of the state ot Pennsylvania completely 
and obliquely traverse its river vallies, and have 
compelled the inhabitants to incur immense labour 
and expense to unite their natural water courses b^ 
artificial improvements. This expenditure of toil 
and money has been met, and, at this juncture, few, 
if any other states in the United States, have under- 
taken and executed more; — ^no other state has so 
extensive works in actual progress. The Lehigh 
river, above Easton, to Mauch Chunk or Lehigh coal 
mines, has been rendered navigable by dams and 
falling locks, executed by White and Hazard at 
the expense of the Lehigh coal and navigation com- 
pany. A canal is now in progress from Easton down 
the Delaware to Bristol; length about 50 miles. 
The Schuylkill river has been completely canalled, 
from tide water at the city of Philadelphia to the 
extensive coal mines on its sources, upwards of 110 
miles. To unite the Schuylkill navigation to that of 
Susquehanna the Union Canal has been constinicted, 
following the vallies of Tulpehocken and Swatara 
creeks from Heading in Berks to Middletown in 
Dauphin county. The Union is a link in a chain» 
now in progress, by the Susquehanna, Juniata, and 
Alleghany rivers to the city of Pittsburg. Beside 
these immense lines, which traverse in connexion 
the entire state, there exists a small but important 
canal, to pass the rapids or Conewago falls at York 
Haven on the Susquehanna; the Concstogo canal of 
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18 miles, to open by that creek a navigable channel 
from the city of Lancaster to the Susquehanna river; 
and preparations are making to extend a rail road 
from the city of Philadelphia, by Lancaster, to Co- 
lumbia on the Susquehanna. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio canal properly con- 
nects with the Pennsylvania system, though leaving 
tide water at Washington city. If executed agree- 
able to the original design, it will traverse a veiy in- 
teresting section of Pennsylvania, and unite with 
the Pennsylvania canal at Pittsburg; and if the for- 
mer should be continued to Lake Erie, the two 
channels forming a common centre at the junction 
of the Allegany and Monongahela, will render the 
city of Pittsburg a most important manufacturing 
and commercial emporium. But in the accelerated 
advance of canal improvement, another line of in- 
calculable value will meet public attention. The 
Ohio river at some stages of water is a very safely 
navigable stream; but is annually in autumn ren- 
dered unnavigable from drought. This impediment 
continues with diminished extent as low as Louis- 
ville, and can be obviated only by a canal along the 
entire bank of the river, 6r by dams and flushes. 
The former infinitely most eligible mode will no 
doubt be ultimately adopted, and secure at once 
more safety and a steady conveyance at that season 
of the year when most necessary* My limits pre- 
clude detail oti the subject of extending a canal line 
aloQg tb^ Ohio,, but I am well convinced from what 
J know oi that river, that such must be the use 
made of its waller at no very distant day. The best 
commentary on this subject might find a text in the 
census tables inserted in this chapter. 

The Susquehanna navigable basin connects New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, and a cross 
line of canals could be candied along its middle 
channel, from tide water in Chesapeake bay to the 
Erie can^l, rising at the utmost height to 885 feet. 
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(See table 5, page 71,) The great features of this 
section of the United States have been so amply 
noticed under the head of physical geography, that 
little can be usefully added in this place* 

The Susquehanna is followed by another lesser but 
very important river valley, the Potomac. The rise 
of a great emporium between these two streams pre- 
sents an anomaly in the political geography of the 
northern part of the United States* Baltimore, with 
great accumulated wealth, is actively Engaged to de- 
termine, I will boldly say, the most important ques- 
tion in political economy* The relative value, in a 
national point of view, between roads and cansds, as 
means of commercial intercommunication, bids fsdt 
to meet a decisive comparison. If the Baltimore rail 
road succeeds, the indispensable benefits of a naviga- 
ble river to a commercial city will be rendered at 
least very doubtful, and, in pomt of fact, the already 
rapid growth of Baltimore goes far to solve the pro- 
blem. The Baltimore rail road and Chesapeake 
and Ohio canal have both been commenced. July 
4th, 1828, is the date of the incipient beginning of 
those two great works. 

With the valley of Potomac terminates the exe- 
cution or even the undertaking of any very exten- 
sive canal improvement on the Atlantic slope ad- 
vancing from north to south. If the reader will 
turn to the physical section of this view, he will find 
an ample notice of the radical change in the navi- 
gable facilities afforded by the Atlantic bays and 
rivers north and south from the Chesapeake. With 
James' river terminates the northern system, and 
beyond that stream to Florida we meet, with but 
few exceptions, wide and shallow sounds and rivers 
impeded by bars and shoals. The great sea-sand 
alluvial border widens,' whilst the tides are greatly 
lessened in elevation. I wrote the following reflec- 
tions on the advantages possessed by Virginia, 
fihould that state enter the list of those of her sister 
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States, the inhabitants of which are inclined to avail 
themselves of local resources. 

In every country there is some leading object of 
pursuit, which impels, with more or less force, the 
acts of the people. This leading principle may be 
called the temper of a nation, and necessarily ex- 
erts a controlling power over all its acts. Where 
the people have a voice, however, it is they who 
act, and are acted on by this moral force. Internal 
improvement is at this time the object which evin- 
ces the paramount feeling of the people of this coun- 
try. To meliorate their condition in every practi- 
cable manner that awakened ingenuity may point 
out, will henceforth mark and exalt the character 
of the people of the United States ; but from the 
complex nature of the form of government, works 
of public utility will be undertaken and executed 
with unequal intelligence and energy, following the 
impulse given by local state politics. 

New York and Virginia offer themselves as pro- 
minent examples, illustrative of the foregoing expo- 
sition. These two states, with very unequal intenial 
features, possess in one respect, in a very remarka- 
ble manner, similar advantages, as connecting links 
bcftween the great Atlantic harbours and the vast 
iiTTERioR of North America; both have a territori- 
al extension, which grasps the necessary extremes. 
The western border of one reaches the great Canadi- 
an sea, that of the latter is formed by the Ohio rivQr. 
With such resemblance as to the facility, how vast 
has been the difference in positive execution of 
plans to render their respective advantages availa- 
ble? Few citizens of Virginia could, without regret, 
answer the interrogatory. From local position, 
from the obvious effect on the individual prosperity 
of the people, and on the importance of the state as 
a meiroer of the confederacy, Virginia, in place of 
being behind New York and Pennsylvania, ought 
to have been the leading state of the Uwvo^^ \\\ 

a q 2 
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every great object of internal improvement. In 
many respects, the mouth of the Chesapeake bay 
is the best entrance on the coast of the United 
States. So far from being ever frozen, this immense 
commercial inlet is never impeded with ice. 

In order to place the local advantages of Virgi- 
nia in a clear light, the following tables have been 
calculated. Though absolute accuracy cannot be 
vouched for, yet the general results will serve to 
give views sufficiently correct of the relative eleva- 
tion, extent, and distributive population of Virginia, 

Summary Table of Virginia, 



Sections. 



Eastern, 

Middle, 

Western, 



Amount, 



Square 
Miles. 



9,035 
27,737 
28,130 



64,892 



Whites. 



116,179 
350.672 
134,122 



601,973 



Free Per- 
spns of 
Colour. 



Slaves. 



16.959 

17,968 

1,070 



35,997 



128,448 
280,024 



TotaL 



261,584 
648,664 



13,316 148,508 



421,888 1,058,756 



Pop. 
to sq. 
mile. 

29 

23| 

5 



16} 



Alluvial, or Eastern Section of Virginia, compo- 
sed of Accomac, Caroline, Charles City, Elizabeth 
City, Essex, Gloucester, Greencsville, Isle of Wight, 
James Citv, King and Queen, King George, iSng 
William, Lancaster, Mathews, Middlesex, Nanse- 
mond. New Kent, Norfolk, Northampton, Northum- 
berland, Princess Anne, Prince George's, Prince 
William, Richmond, Southampton, Surry, Sussex^ 
Warwick, Westmoreland and York counties. 

Middle or Hilly Section of Virginia, Albemarle, 
Amelia, Amherst, Augusta, Bath, Bedford, Berke- 
ley, Bottetouit, Brunswick, Buckingham, Campbell, 
Charlotte, Chesterfield, Culpeper, Cumberland, 
Dinwiddie, Fairfax, Fauquier, Fluvanna, Franklin, 
-Frederick, Goochland, Halifax, Hampshire, Hano- 
»'er. Hardy, Henrico, Henry, Jefferson, Loudoun, 
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Louisa, Lunenburg, Madison, Mecklenburg, Mor- 
gan, Nottoway, Nelson, Orangpe, Patrick, Pendle- 
ton, Pittsylvania, Prince Edward, Powhatan, Rock- 
bridee, Rockingham, Shenandoah, Spottsylvania, 
and Staffbrd counties. 

We»ttm Section of Virginia, Brooke, Cabell, 
Grayson, Giles, Greenbrier, Harrison, Kanawha, 
Lee, Lewis, Mason, Monongalia, Monroe, Mont- 
gomery, Ohio, Nicholas, Preston, Pocahontag, Ran- 
dolph, Russell, Scott, Taiewell, Tyler, Wasliing- 
tim. Wood, and Wythe counties. 

No. LXXXII.— TbMc of ike atcenU and daeaila from 
tide-water in Jamet' river to the mouth of the Great Ken- 
hatoa, by therouteof Jameitawn, Craig'i creek, Sinking 
ereek, and Ortat KenhaiDa. 



Richmond, up JameB' river, Ic 

mouth of Craig's creek 

Up Crelg's creek lo ihe mouili 

of John's Creek, 

Highest spring tributary to 

Craig's creek, 

LoweBt point on dividing ridge, 
Highest spring tributary to 

Sinking creek, 

Mouth of Sinking creek 

Down Great Kanawha to the 

iDoutli of Grtenbriar river. 

Sawyer's Ferry, 

Kanawha at ttie foot of the 

Great Falls, 

Ohio river at the moutli of the 

Great Kanawha 



Let any citizen of Virginia cast his eye on the 
splendid m^ of his state, and range cn&\ 'V<a \n:H' 
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livers and mountains, from Norfolk to the moi 
Great Kanawha, and what must be his reflei 
on not seeing traced even a great connecting 
Without intendmg any reproach to the peo] 
Virginia, which would be at once uncandid an 
just, we may seek Che stationary portion c 
state in other causes. The table given, shew 
very unequal distribution of her population, 
serves also to explain some, otherwise very inti 
effects of its local politics; but Virginia hat 
New York and Pennsylvania, a territorial e: 
wliicli renders her utterly independent of the 
federacy in the performance of any great 
canal or road, to unite the Atlantic slope 
ihe valley of Ohio. The two fine rivers, J 
and Kanawha, seem to flow in directions, t 
have pierced the mountain cliains in such a rot 
!is to remove what was beyond human force 
leave to the people of Virginia the sublime ti 
completing what nature left undone. The 
have carried on an unceasing war with the 
i-ently stable mountains, and worn them do 
their base. 

In a state possessing such a natural line 
such dbtinguished men as are now engaged i 
work of internal improvement, the great 
ral line of James and Kanawha river, cam: 
ways remain unimproved. It is a naiTOw ant 
tracted view of canal or road creation, in si 
countrj" as that of the United States, to conside 
local mterest. No canal or road, traversing 
stale, can have its resulting benefits confin 
that particular political section. Such imp 
inenls are national, and if well constructed, th< 
permanent as the natural features themselves, 
line of canals, or a line of roads and canals, 
therefore constructed fi-om tide water in Jan 
ver to the Ohio at tlic mouth of Great Kan 
then would another chain be added to bind th 
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to the west, and another ligaitient be created to 
strengthen the Union, and secure that compactj 
which, however they may diffet* as to its provisions^ 
eveftr citizen of the United States holds sacred. 

Tne Delaware and Chesapeake canal, is in some! 
respects the most important improvement of that 
kind attentpted hitherto in the United States, and 
is one of the few canal routes which could not by 
any human means be traversed by a road to equal 
advantage. This canal, if made Of adequate dimen- 
sioDS,mustprodUce the most extensive hational bene- 
fits, particulafly in time of war. Had such a chan- 
nel as this been open from 1813 to 1814 inclusive, it 
would hav6 far more than saved the expense oi its 
own construtitiom If made, however, with too slen- 
der capacity for sea vessels, it is a canal, which 
i^m local position, can hardly, as a commercial 
channel, be of equal utility with those stretching 
towards or into the great inteHor agricultural dis-* 
trictfe of the United States. 

Beyond the Chesapeake bay, the Dismal Swamp 
cana^ by a length of 23 miles iltiites the waters of 
James river to those of Albeitlarle sound. It is 
completed and admits vessels of 7 tttt draught. 

Roanoke river enters deeply into the contineht, 
the tide ascends it& channel 70 miles^ but the navi- 
gable facilities above the tides are not in proportion 
to volume. Some advance has been made to remove 
impediments in its stream, but still the Roanoke is 
lunongs^ the fine, but Unimproved rivers of the Uni- 
ted States. 

Santee and Pedee, it has already been noticed, 
have ample volumes of water and debouche into the 
Atlantic Ocean near the same point. Both are 
shallow and impeded by bars near their mouths. 
A canal has been constructed from the Santee at 
Eutaw, to Cooper river, uniting the ballon of Santee 
with Charleston harbour, distance from Charleston 
into Santee about 60 miles. It is in coT\te.Tcv\\aS3«i 
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to extcDd the Santee navigation to Columbia, and 
upwards in other branches of the basin. 

Another canal system has been proposed, from 
the city of Savannah to the Alatamaha ; but little 
has yet been effected in such underlakingK south of 
the Santee basin. The projected cut across the 
peninsula of Florida, is amongst the canal systems 
of the southern part of the United States, certainly 
of most importance, but also remains a splendid de- 
sign- 

From this cursory stirvey of the Canals of the At- 
lantic Slope, we proceed to' notice those actually un- 
dertaken in the great central basin. In the physi- 



H of that section, I have already noticed the 
verv remarkable facility of navigation from the nat- 
ural streams, but the extension of settlement super- 
induced still more direct channels of btercommuni- 
cation. The bold design and successful execution 
of the New York canals, excited emulation in Ohio, 
and the Erie and Sciota canal, or Ohio state canal 
of 306 miles, from Cleveland on lake Erie to the . 
Ohio, at the mouth of Sciota, was surveyed and ii 



rapidly progressing, forming ir 
of the N 



ation of the New York canal system. 

Another great canal line is ^so in progress in the 
state of Ohio, stretching from Cincinnati to Lake 
Erie, by the Miami and Maumee rivers. Part of 
the Miami branch is completed between Cincinnati 
and Dayton. 

■ A short, but very necessary canal to pass the 
Falls of the Ohio at Louisville, has been undertaken. 
This side cut about ttiree miles in length, will cjivi- 
ate the greatest natural obstruction in the bed rf 
the Ohio ; and is progressing to near its completko. 

Canals have been projected in various other ptHDti 
of the Ohb and Mississippi regions ; the most im- 

fortant of which arc, a canal to join lake Huroa to 
llinois river ; a canal or line of canals to unite the 
Wubasii navigation to the Ohio Miami c^nal; i) 
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canal to pass the Muscle shoals in Tennessee ; a 
canal to unite the Tennessee to the Mobile naviga- 
tion, and the still more extended and necessary ca- 
nal along the southern shore of Lake Erie. 

I once heard the respectable Judge Rodney at . 
Natchex, sug^st the idea of an entire side cut along 
the western side of the Mississippi, from the mouth 
of the Ohio downwards. If steam boats had never 
been invented, the idea of this excellent man would 
deserve most serious attention, and with all the 
powers of the steam boat to overcome the current, 
the advance of population along the Mississippi, will 
no doubt eventuate in opening many of those natu- 
ral, but obstructed channels which wind over the 
great alluvial plain from Missouri to Louisiana. 
The Arkansas, Ked, and Wachitau rivers, are to 
unite, and an immense circuit down the Mississippi 
and np the two latter avoided ; but I must desist 
from zarthtr detail here and close this chapter with 
a survey of the mouth of the Mississippi. 

The subjoined view of the Delta of the Missis- 
^pi» as forming a part of the great navigable sys- 
tem of the United States, was first published in the 
American Farmer, Vol. 10, Nos. 16 and 17. 

It is somewhat singular, that amid the various 
projects of internal improvement, the greatest has 
been neglected—- scai^cely noticed — ^that is to deep- 
en the bar of the Mississippi. At the. first glance 
of such a proposal, it would appear a very imprac- 
ticable design, but I measured the passes and 
soimded all the bars of the outlet of that mighty 
stream in 1813, and the following observations are 
founded on that measurement. Besides three or 
four of little consequence, the Mississippi has four 
main passes or outlets ; these are, the west pass 
with about eight feet water ; the south-^vest pass 
with twelve feet water ; south pass with eight feet, 
and the south-east, or main pass with twelve feet 
water, lliese depths are given at ordinary tides. 
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It may, however, be observed, that the tides In the 
gulf of Mexico are small, not exceeding, if uninflu- 
enced by winds, two and a half feet. 

Withm the bars, and in all its course, the Missis- 
sippi is a very narrow streapi in proportion to its 
depth. As high as Donaldsonville, at the outlet of 
La Fourche, near 80 miles above New Orleans, the 
mid channel, at: the lowest stage, is upwards of 100 
feet in depth. This great depth gradually lessens 
to about seventy feet before New Orleans, but 
maintains soundings of upwards of thirty feet until 
within one mile from the main bar. The influence 
^so, of the great interior ipundation, is less and less 
apparent approaching the outlets, where the dif- 
ference of rise and fall from the latter cause is very 
trivial, 

The surface of the land between the passes is as 
level as that of the ocean, risipg only above low, and 
covered by high tides. Tl^e soil, an alluvial ad- 
mixture of sand and blue mud ; forming, neverthe- 
less, an extremely tenacious clay. The common 
idea that the component clay of the Mississippi 
yields easily to the action of water, is very unfound- 
ied in fact ; on the conti*ary, few earths sustain aque- 
ous action so powerfully. The current also of the 
river has entirely ceased before reaching the bars, 

I have made these preliminary remarks, in order 
to prepare the reader for what is to follow. I made 
the survey already mentioned, by order of General 
James Wilkinson, and one object of the work was 
to ascertain whether a battery could be erected, 
from which point blank shot could be thrown into 
the main pass. The performance of tlie task con- 
vinced me fully of the practicability, utility and ne- 
cessity of a double work ; a work wliich would en- 
able the government of the United States to deepen 
the channel and defend its entrance. Though ad- 
parently so very difficult, the buildings at Ki*onstadt 
■it the mouth of the Neva, the Eddystonc Lighthouse, 
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and many more, were still more difiBcult, danger- 
ous and expensive in their execution. 

No soil could be possibly found better adapted to 
the sinking and retention of piles* Quick-sand, 
there is none, nor rock to arrest the point of the 
piles. It would, consequently, be very easy compa- 
ratively to commence where the water was at any 
given depth, and drive a double column of piles, 
leaving an intermediate space for a channel of any 
desirable width, and afterwards dredge the mud 
into the gulf. To shew the ease with which the 
dred^g part could be performed, it is only neces- 
sary to state one fact. On either of the two great 
passes, when you have the depth of twelve, it is up- 
wards of thirty feet in one, and upwards of fifty feet 
in two cables length. 

Like all* original projects, ridicule will no doubt 
be the first reward of a desig;n to deepen the chan- 
nel of our greatest river, but convinced I am, that 
shii)S o£ any draught will, long before fifty years, be 
navigate to and n*om New Orleans. 

With such an improvement in our inland naviga- 
tion, even the canal over the isthmus of Delaware 
and Chesapeake cannot be con^pared. Geographi- 
cally, the Mississippi basin extends from N, £it. 29^ 
to SI**, and from 26f to 3$° west from Wash- 
ington City, for^\ing an imn\ense navigable triangle. 
The base of this yast figure from the sources of the 
Allegany to those of .Marians river, 1700 miles j 
from tl^e sources of Maria's river to the mouth of 
the Mississippi itself, 1600 miles ; and 1600 miles 
from the mouth of the Mississippi to the sources of 
the Alleghany. Suph, howevei\ is the irregularity 
of its outline, from entering at salient angles, that 
it is only from the rhumbs on a good map, that its 
area can t^e estimated witli any ai)proximation to ex- 
actness. Measured in this manner the basin of the 
Mississippi amounts to 1,341,649 square miles. Of 
such an ej^teijit, the two vallics of Ohio, and cv^ ^Va« 

n r 
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sissippi proper, contain 400,000 square miles, of a 
most productive soil, on which population is advan- 
cing with unprecedented rapidity. 

It is to be hoped that the people and the govern- 
ment of the United States will turn their attention 
to a subject of improvement involving so few local, 
but embracing universal interest, really not confined 
to the United States, but influencing less or more, 
the whole commercial world. The Mississippi is, 
in fact, the most important stream in the northern 
temperate zone of the earth, both in respect to soil 
and superficies, and when peopled, as it will be, by 
a most active, enterprising and free people, must, 
within the current century, sustain the greatest phy- 
sical and moral force ever united on a single river. 

Many and most unfounded errors prevail respect- 
ing the natural history of this mighty rivep, but none 
so much calculated to produce undue influence upon 
the projected improvement, than its having fre- 
quently deserted its bed. To remove that, and 
many other misconceptions on the physical features 
of that world of waters, we now proceed to a brief 
sketch of the Delta, laying it down as a postulate: 
That the Mtssissififii can no more desert its bed, than 
can the Susquehannay Delaware^ Hudson^ life. 
The facts of the Mississippi overflowing its banks 

• at extreme high water, and in having outlets so far 
as that of the Atchafalaya from the ultimate recipi- 
ent, have led to the erroneous opinion, that the main 
volume could desert its bed. The general depth of 
the Mississippi I have given, and have also observed 
that the depth very gradually lessens below La 
Fourche ; but the depth given, was that of the water 
itself at the lowest stage, and not that of the river's 
bed below the high bank. At Bringier's, fourteen 
miles below the La Fourche, and one hundred and 
eighty miles above the main pass, the bed of the 
Mississippi was carefully measured by Mr. Louis 

Bringicr and myself, and found to be one hundred 
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and thirty one english feet. The particular place 
where exists the greatest depth of this vast volume, 
has, I believe, never been determined ; but above 
the mouth of Red river it lessens, and at Natchez 
is about seventy or eighty feet. The width, even as 
high as the junction of the Mississippi and Missouri, 
to the divergence of the passes, about eight miles 
above the main or south-east pass, where not swel- 
led by islands, is in a remarkable degree uniform, 
not varying sensibly from hsdf an English mile. 

Meliorating a natural but obstructed water course 
by removing impediments, is as necessary and as 
meritorious as opening a new channel. 

There are few phenomena in nature more curious, 
or perhaps more misunderstood, than the obstruc- 
tions called rafts, in the Red and Atchafalaya, and 
being designated by one term, are generally consid- 
ered as specifically the same in both streams, which 
as we shall soon perceive is far from being a fact. 
When on the subject of the Mississippi, the At- 
chafalaya as an outlet, was noticed and discuss- 
ed, but we now proceed to examine it as a con- 
tinuation of Red river. 

Red river is the true North American Nile, rising 
in New Mexico, at N. lat. 35** and Ion. 27° W. from 
Washington city, augmented by numerous branches 
and flowing in very nearly an easterly direction, 300 
miles to the 100th degree W, from the Royal Ob- 
servatory at Greenwich, and 23 deg. 4 m. W. from 
Washington City, continuing east 400 miles, and 
forming a boundary between the United States and 
Texas. Red river enters Arkansas, and curvmgto 
the S. £. a few miles, and thence south, enters Lou- 
isiana, over which it winds by a general course of 
S. E., 200, but by a very winding channel of up- 
wards of 300 miles. 

Red river enters Louisiana near the north west 
angle of that state, by a single stream, but about 30 
miles lower breaks into numerous branches^ >^il^* 
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seniing a most intricate maze of islands, inlets, chan- 
nels, and lakes of ei'ery size, from one to thirty 
miles in leoEth. This annually inundated tract lies 
in a direction of north west and south east, extend- 
ing 60 miles, witha mean width of eight miles. As- 
cending, this raft region, as it is absurdly called, 
commences at Grand Ecor, 4 miles above Natchi- 
toches, and has every appearance of having once 
been a late, which has been gradually filled by alla- 
vion, and what is peculiarly worthy of remark, is, 
that as the artcient lake was disappearing, the earth 
by which it was obliterated, operated to form dams 
across the mouths of the small tributary rivers on 
■each side, and by that means create new lakes. In 
this manner was formed, lake Bastineau, 40 miles 
long, and from one to three wide ; lake Bodeau 30 
miles long, and from one to ten miles wide; two 
large lakes in the vicinity of the Cado village, Span- 
ish lake in the vicinity of Natchitoches, and many 
more. These new lakes, and the remains of the 
still greater and more ancient lake, have a most 
powerful effect in checking the excess, but at the 
same time lengthens the duration, of the floods of 
Red river. This great tributary of the Delta, rath- 
er than of the Mississippi) is a much greater stream 
than b commonly believed. Havmg a comparative 
course of upwards of one thousand miles, and drain- 
ing at least 150,000 square miles, Red river bears 
into Louisiana an immense body of water. The 
spring periodical overflow of this river, is usually in 
the months of February, March and April, bat flow- 
ing fi-om a southern and in a great part a prairie 
coimtry, the evaporation of summer and autumn re- 
duces Its volume to a very small compass. At the 
latter period, the lakes and low grounds in a great 
part drain out, or their waters are evaporated, and 
"i» October and November immensil spaces, which 
in February, MaiT.h and April, were inundated from 
•Jic to twenty feet, liecomc mcatlows covered with a 
, c.irjiet of |.;rcen iinil snccvrtcnt\\i;T\wf,c, 
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Thirty miles above its influx into the Mississippi, 
Red river receives* its north-eastern and largest 
branch, the Ouachita. The latter rises between 
Red and Arkansas rivers, long. W. from W. C. 17^, 
and at N. lat. 34^ 4(/; flowing thence a little east 
of south 300 miles, but by a very tortuous channel, 
joins Red river. The general features of Ouachita, 
are very similar to the main stream, and in particu- 
lar those of the lakes and adjacent swamps, which 
near the Ouachita are at like seasons filled and 
emptied, and along both rivers operate as real re- 
^rvoirs. 

The great inundated tract above Natchitoches, is 
not rendered difficult of navigation by rafts of tim- 
ber, for few such do really exist in these " thousand 
streams," but from the very great intricacy of the 
channels. I had a very large pirogue constructed 
in a creek of Lake Bistineau, with which we navi- 
gated into and above Lake Bodeau, and with which 
I returned by Red river, by one of its outlets below 
Alexandria at the Rapids, and down Boeuf river to 
Lemelles landing near St. Landre Opelousas. At 
high water, barges of large tonnage are navigated 
through the Raft, and for several hundred miles 
above, into the recesses of Arkansas and Texas. 

At the Grand Ecor above Natchitoches, and at 
the latter village. Red river once more breaks into 
separate channels, which never again entirely re- 
unite. The main stream, however, mllso^irer its low- 
er rapid at Alexandria, and flowing thence by a 
channel more winding, if possible, than that of the 
Mississippi itself, the two rivers touch rather than 
unite, one and a half miles above the efflux of the 
Atchafalaya, at N. lat 31° 1'. A moment's atten- 
tion to the. relative courses of Red and Atchafalaya 
rivers, renders the conclusion inevitable, that the 
latter is the continuation of the former. The banks 
of the two streams have a perfect resemblance to 
each other, and particularly in the colo\w <5l ^i 

nr2 
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ochreous earth of which they tare composed, and 
from which Red river destines its name. This red- 
dish earth, prevalent along the Boeuf and Tcchc, 
demonstrates also the extensive agency once exer- 
cised by the waters of Red river, in places which 
they no longer reach. 

It has been noticed, that the current of the 
Mississippi, was thrown from the points into the 
bends, and it must be evident that with the cur- 
rent, will floating timber be in like mamier borne 
along the shores at the bottom of the bends. — 
Though only distant from each other 2508 yardl^ 
or not quite half a mile, a very salient point 
from the left shore protrudes into the Mississippi, 
between the mouth of Red river and the efflux of 
Atchafalaya. Red river comes in from the north; 
the Mississippi meets it from the east, and the uni- 
ted waters rapidly sweep to the southward, and 
south-eastward, throw out the Atchafalaya to the 
south-west, and thence assume an eastern course of 
5 or 6 miles, forming a very narrow and pointed pe- 
ninsula on the eastern side of the Mississippi. 

When the spring floods are at their height, an 
enormous body of water pours into Atchafalaya, 
with overwhelming rapidity. The winding of the 
bend above, as I have already noticed, forces the 
current, and with it every floating substance it 
bears, directly into the Atchafalaya, down which the 
debris is carried in masses which would stagger hu- 
nian belief to admit as possible. In about 1774, as 
near as I could obtain coiTect information in Louis- 
iana, a body of floating timber, large and compact 
enough to. fill the channel of Atchafalaya, lodged 
in one of the very crooked bends of that stream. 
The first raft was quickly augmented by new acces- 
sions, and now for upwards of fifty years, has been 
annually supplied, and has entirely prevented the 
navigation of the Hoogly of Louisiana. The raft I 
^ni now noticing, is really such in the proper mean- 
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ig of the term ; it is composed of trees lying in 
very direction, lodged a^d interlaced from bank to 
ank> and rising and falling with the water; but, at 
^ery stage of flood, completely gorging the chan- 
d from bank to bank. There are a few spots along 
le Atchafalaya shores, which are above annual 
ibmersion, and the imthediate banks are every 
here more elevated than the adjacent country on 
)th sides; but in general, the course of this outlet 
)ove and below the Teche, is through one vast an- 
lally submerged tract; a tract covered with a most 
jnse forest, except where chequered with lakes, or 
led by rivers. Though of very little consequence 
. a habitable surface, however, the Atchafalaya, if 
ndered navigable, would be of incalculable advan- 
ge, not alone to Opelousas and Attacapas, but to 
1 Louisiana and the western states generally. To 
'cak of nothing else, the immense stores of timber, 
irticularly the invaluable cypress, which abpund 
ong and near its banks, now locked from hu- 
an use, must continue so until the removal of the 
ipediment it places in the way of navigation, and 
me preventive against its recurrence is effected, 
pening the Atchafalaya would be to open the 
Durtableau, Teche, and Vermillion. The unequal- 
d advantages which might, with moderate expend- 
ire, be taken of the peculiar natural features of 
ese latter streams, I have discussed; but there is 
lOther consideration of great weight, w^ch should 
eet the attention of the people of Louisiana, and 
the general government; that is, the increased 
lue of landed property in the vicinity which 
3uld be the certain consequence of opening the 
tchafalaya. 

The raft or rather rafts, when I surveyed the At- 
lafalaya in 1808 and 1809, began at 26 miles from 
e outlet of that river, and continued downwards in 
oken fragments below the mouth of the Cou ' 
eau. These fragments arc far from sl-aXVssS 
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I witnessed breaches and removal several times, 
and am convinced that if acquisitions were prevent- 
ed, time itself would remc^e the obstruction. The 
entrance of timber from the Mississippi can be easi- 
ly prevented, and art ought to proceed in advance 
of time in abstracting a nuisance, which if removed, 
ample remuneration would be as certain as the ope- 
ration of the laws of nature. Taken together, the 
whole of the lafts extend about 10 miles, rising and 
falling, as already observed, with the water, — ^Ten 
miles is 17,600 yards; the mean width very near 
220, with a depth of 3 yards. These elements would 
give 17,600X220x3=11,616,000 cubic yards, very' 
nearly equal 2,450,632 cubic cords. 

In the first instance, to prevent the future dis- 
charge of floating timber into the Atchafalaya, 
piles could be driven into the bed of that river at 
its efflux, and a lock constructed to admit the pas- 
sage of boats and rafts. In fact, turning the float- 
ing trees down the Mississippi, would be itself no 
trifling advantage. The inhabitants along the banks 
of that river, advancing towards New Orleans, very 
carefully collect ihe timber found upon the stream, 
and use it as fuel. 

In respect to removing the masses already accu- 
mulated in the Atchafalaya, it has been shewn to 
rise and fall with the water; one consequence of 
which circumstance is, that when the river in au- 
tumn is very low, the rafts extend from high bank 
to high bank, in the form of a semi-ellipse; large 
bodies near the shores being then left dry, could in 
great part be consumed by fire. The residue might 
be removed by means cf cranes, the labour, as a mat- 
ter of course, becoming constantly less burthensome, 
as the incumbent body would be rendered less and 
less compact. 

There have been many extremely idle tales re- 
lated, and as idly believed, respecting the Atchafa- 
-■a/a rafts, I have heard it asserted even at Ope- 
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isas, within from 15 to 20 miles of the place, that 
5 timber was in many places so compact as to have 
umed, with mud and trees, the appearance of 
id land, and that it could be passed without Imow- 
; a river flowed beneath. I have carefidly stir* 
ired the rafts in all their length, and have passed 
^r them in numerous places. By takihg a cir- 
tons route from tree to tree, and by exposing 
I'selves to considerable danger, and much severe 
our, they can be passed; but I saw no one place 
ere the passage could be made without traversing 
least twice the direct distance from bank to bank; 
very high water, indeed, the act of crossing these 
ts must be either one of great urgency or of still 
iater rashness; it was an enterprise I never iin-^ 
took except from necessity. 
Detail on the subject of meliorating the navigabld 
ilities of Louisiana might be enlarged to a vo^ 
le, but the brevity of this view sets an unpas- 
le limit to a farther investigation of that topic at 
tsent, and I Close with a few observations <hi one 
:he most important problems in the phyktcal gfeo^ 
phy of the United States. The question has been 
:ussed for ages, how to obviate or lessen the 
mtum of overflow in rivers having their estua- 
i by extensive alluvkd deltas. The necessary 
ments for the solution of this problem) have beeti 
lected with most care, and digested with most 
U, in the examples of the Rhine and Po, and mor^ 
ticularly the latter. 

»I.de Progny, sent to Italy by Napbleon, to exa-^ 
le the Po, recommended artificial drains, in pre- 
:nce to embankments; but the Italian engineers 
ibted the practical eflicacy of drains, and though, 
applied to the Mississippi, I formerly adopted 
opinion of M, de Progny, I have, on examining 
reasons given by Italian engineers, harboured 
ibts. These doubts arise from the fact, that the 
rflow is occasioned by the incumbeivt rcvai%% ^t«'^ 
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above; and that opening new or enlarging old chan- 
nels below, only tend to augment the pressure and 
increase the velocity of the current. These effects 
arise from the unerring laws of hydrostatics; but 
although all the benefits promised by M. de Progny 
could not be realized, it by no means follows Uiat 
manifest and great advantages would not follow from 
increasing the depth and width of the natural, or 
where practicable, making new outlets from the 
Mississippi. 

The Atchafalaya is 110 yards wide, and leaves 
the Mississippi by an inclined plane of considerable 
declivity. This rapid descent gives a strong current 
for 4 or 5 miles; it would not be a very great un- 
dertaking to pile the shores and deepen the channel 
so as to admit a much larger volume from the Mis- 
sissippi, and admit that volume to flow for a much 
longer period than does the present natural outlet; 
but unless the new discharge was so regulated as to 
confine the mass to as small or even a less body in a 
given time, the most ruinous consequences would 
ensue to the arable borders of the left bank of the 
Teche, by throwing an increased annual inundation 
into the basin of Atchafalaya. 

Similar objections may be urged against any other 
drain, unless mitigated m quantity in a given period, 
and lengthened in time. With these restrictions, 
if the channels of any or all the outlets were deep- 
ened, water would of course enter from the main 
stream sooner, and continue to flow longer, in direct 
proportion to depth. 

On a former occasion, I laid down the following 
laws as regulating the motion of water. Water 
moves with equal velocity, in equal times, on equally 
inclined planes, at equal depths. 

The plane of descent, except immediately at the 
points of outlet, being in every part of Louisiana, 
very little inclined, causes the water to accumulate 
in the recesses distant from the streams, and to en- 
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>ach on the farms in evei7 case where the supply 
unusually abundant, It is these local features 
i the laws by which water either moves or stands 
g^nt, which render the occurrence of a breach 
the levees or embankments to the Mississippi and 
outlets, so serious a calamity to the inhabitants 
ere they take place. These breaches or crc- 
98e9, demonstrate the effect of abstracting water 
m the rivers, and ought to deter from any at- 
[ipt at artificial drainage unless the quantum can 
fully controlled and a recipient provided, 
n any case of constructing or increasing natural 
ins, it must be evident from the principles laid 
¥n in this paper, that the higher tney are formed 
>ve the final discharge, the more effective; but in 
pect to the Mississippi, the Atchafalaya is the 
hest point where any practicable design of that 
d could be carried into effect On the east side 
s only 14 miles in measure to the high lands be^ 
' Lottus Heights; and on the western, a chain of 
ter courses extend towards Avoyelles, with banks 
slevated as the highest overflow, and protruded 
:he bank of Atchafalaya, 5 miles below its outlets 
the Bayou de Glaize. Therefore, all the water 
charged by the Mississippi, and most of that of 
i river above, is forced into the space between 
eastern bluffs, near Loftus Heights, and the 
uth of Bayou de Glaize; three-fourths of the in- 
mediate distance, 20 miles, being occupied by 
: of those long curving bends of the Mississippi 
•"rom the diversified climates from which the pe- 
lical floods of the Delta are supplied, the entire 
[y can never reach Louisiana at the same period, 
I thus nature has protected that country from sub- 
rsion, at the opening of every spring; and well 
5, that those fertile plains are thus defended, as 
ertainly admits of very well founded doubt whe- 
r human power can do much more than has al- 
dy been done by embankment, to control the 
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Ctatal Sloeti in Sngland, 
^Ve have met, in a late number of Niles' Register, 
witi the following table, showing the value of canid 
stocks in England. It ii extracted by the Regiater 
from the Trade List of the llth March last. The 
Trade List, it is said, is published weekly by an as- 
ditant clerk of the bills of entry of the British cua- 
toma, and may be deemed to haTC an official sane- 
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At a time when the subject of canals engages so 
much of the public attention in this country, the 
foregoing statement cannot but be interesting and 
encouraging. The value of canal stock, wherever 
the work may be, must depend on the tolls that 
they are allowed to charge, and on their having full 
employment. The canals which are constructing 
ha.ve aright to exact as high tolls, we are informed. 
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e taken on the English canals; and there 
• to be no doubt that the inexhaustible body 
d with which most of our canals are con- 
it and the great supply of that article which 
[uiredy for the transportation of coal alone* 
mdent of other articles, will afford the canals 
nployment. Why then should not our canals 
valuable as those of Great Britain?— one of 
, the Loughborough, it will be seen by the 
table, is at four thousand per cent and has 
sixteen hundred per cent, within the last six 

losing this much too brief notice of inland na- 
)n in the United States, I cannot avoid ob- 
g, that history affords no other example of 

on roads and canals being carried on to suck 
: as is done at this moment in the United 

and Canada. Let such spirit prevail for one 
y, and what a decorated garden will North 
ica present. 
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CHAPTER XII. . 

INDIVIDUAL STATES AND TERRITORIES OF THE 

UNITED STATES. 

The reader will observe, that the chief town annexed 
to each county, is at once the seat of justice and primd- 
pal post office for that county. 

[The italic letters annexed to counties, shewthdr situ- 
ation in the state to which they respectively belong : e, 
Wj n, «, and m, eastward, westward, northward, aaaldi.' 
ward,* and middle. ] 

Many arbitrary subdivisions have been attempted* 
with a view to simplify the engrouping of the United 
States, but have appeared to me in eveiy instance pro- 
ductive of confufflon. The artificial lines of the pdlincal 
subdivisions, are drawn with so little regard to natural 
features, that all relative classification into eastern, wes- 
tern, southern or central states, superinduce so many 
exceptions, as to render the rule worse than dubious. 
In the subsequent specific description, I have adopted 
the alphabetic mode, as easy of reference and as obid- 
ating all attempts at an arrangement which I have shewn 
'■' be iiiipraclicable, so as to answer any useful purpose. 



ALABAMA. 

Boundaries f extent and position, — S. by Florida ; S. 
W. by the Gulf of Mexico j W. by the state of Missis- 
sippi ; N, by Tennessee, and E, by Georgia. 

The limtt of Alabama are: 

Miles, 
Beginning on the Gulf of Mexico, between the 
mouths of Mobile and Pascagoula rivers, and 
thence northerly along the sl^te of Mississippi, 320 
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To Tennessee river, thence down that stream, 10 

To the southern boundary of Tennessee, thence 

due east along Tennessee, 153 

To the N. W. angle of Georgia, tlience along the 

western boundary of Georgia,* 146 

To the Chatahooche river, thence down that 

stream to N. lat. 31^i by comparative courses, 160 
To Perdido river, 150 

Thence down the latter to its entrance into the 

Gulf of Mexico, 60 

Westward along the Gulf of Mexico, 60 

1059 
Area 51,770 square miles, 33,132,800 statute acres. 
Mean length 336; mean breadth from £. to W. 195 miles. 
Lying between lat. 30° lO' and 35° N., and between long. 
80^ 05' and 11° 30^ W. Seat of Government, Tusca- 
loosa, N. lat. 33° 13', W. Ion. 10° 41'. 

JVatnral Geography. Alabama is naturally divided 
into three very distinct zones ; the northern traversed 
by the main volume, and drained by numerous small 
rivers flowing into Tennessee, may be considered if 
not mountainous, at least very broken, and most pleas- 
antly diversified. The middle or central zone, drained 
by the various branches of Coosa, Cahawba, Tuscaloosa 
and Tombigbee rivers, gradually assumes a more level 
surface and in general a very inferior soil to the nor- 
thern section on Tennessee. The southern or Pine 
region is still less broken by hills than«the central, and 
contracted by the western projection of Florida, to a 
strip of 60 miles wide, along Mobile bay, terminates in 
the sandy alluvion of the Mexican Gulf. 

* The line of demarcation separating Alabama and 
Georgia, between the south line of Tennessee and Cha- 
tahooche river, IS unsettled ; the point of outset from 
the Chatahooche, being in dispute between the two 
states concerned ; Alabama claiming Fort Mitchel, and 
Georgia the most western bend of Chatahooche, as the 
point of outset. The line mentioned in the text, is that 
recently extended by Georgia, andmeasMTe'&\AtS\\sv^R> 

s s2 
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KTtenilin^ over almost 5 degrees of lutituJe, 
sing from the level of the >ea un the soiitli, to co 
able elcvstion, perhaps 1000 feet noclh, this sti 
hibltB ■ marked difTerence of tempeniture. Itti 
nther th>n enters tlie region of sugar cane, but 
in all its extent of the profitable cultivation of ( 
FruttB, from the ^gto the apple, flourish abuiu 
but even the southern section does not admit tl 
ccssful production of the orange. Small grun ii 
vated, though maize predominutes as a crop. ' 
is (he staple of the state, but miglit be aupersci 
tobacco or indigo, perhaps by other vegetables. 

Alabama has been loo recently settled by ei 
population, to admit (he full development of n 
wealth, nor, eicept iron, do the known speciir 
ores promise great fosait abundance. 

The climate is mild, indeed miglit be witli safel 
ed delightful. Much of the soil is fertile, none i 
barren. In navigable rivers, this state posseBsei 
commercial advantages, though comprising only i 
Tect outlet to Ihe sea. Besides many of less not 
bama is watered by Tennessee, Tonibigbee, Tuac 
Alabama, Cahawba, Cooss, Tahnioosa andConec 
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Henry, *. e, 
Jackson, n, w. 
Jeffenon, w. n. 
Lauderdale, n. w. 
Lawrence, n. w. 
Limestone, n. 
Madison, n. 
Marengo, w. «. 
Marion, w. n. 
Mobile, «. w. 
Monroe* «. tc. 
Montgomery, w. *. 
Morgan, n. 
Perry, m, 
Pickens, w. 
Pike, e, 9, 
St. Clair, 79. n. 
Shelby, w. 
Tuscaloosa, m. tt. 
Walker, w. 
Washington, 'tp. 9, 
Wilcox, m. «. 



Columbia 

Bellefonte 

£lyton 

Florence 

Moulton 

Athens 

Huntsville 

Lynden 

Pikeville 

Mobile 

Claiborne 

Montgomery 

Somerville 

Marion 

Pickens 

Liberty 

Aslivillc 

Montevallo 

Tuscaloosa 

Walker C. IL 

St. Stephens 



2638 
8751 

4963 

9871 
17481 

2933 

2762 
8838 
6604 
5263 



4166 
2416 
8229 



2917 



Canton 
The census of Alabama by the Marshall's return, was 
so very defective, that by subsequent information laid 
before Congress, a deficit of upwards of 16,000 was 
shewn ; con|pquently the state in 1820 actually contain- 
ed 143,000 inhabitants. The number at this epoch, 
1820, no doubt exceeds 250,000. 



ARKANSAS TERRITORY. 

Boundaries, extent and fiosiiion, — This extensive 
region is bounded by the state of Missouri N., the 
Mississippi river K, Louisiana S., Texas S. W. and 
W., and the western teiTitory of the United States 
N. W. 

Miles, 
Beginning on the right bank of the Mississippi 
river at N, lat. 36 i® opposite the N. W. an- 
gle of Tennessee, thence down the Mississip- 
pi river, opposite Tennessee, by C0TK^^x^<\x<i 
courses. 



M^ 
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Continuing down the Mississippi, opposite the 
state of Mississippi to the Northern boundary 
of Louisiana, on N. lat. 33°. 1 

Thence due west along northern boundary of 
Louisiana, 1 

From the N. W. angle of Louisiana to the S. 
W. angle of Missouri, the limits of Arkan- 
sas, as Idd down on our maps, follow and 
form the boundary between the United States 
and Texas, to Ion. 100° W. of Greenwich, 
thence due N. to N. lat 36 i°, and thence 
due east to the S. W. angle of Missouri, the 
three latter courses taken together, about 8 

Thence continuing due E. to the right bank of 
St. Francis river, and along S. boundary of 
Missouri, 2( 

Down St Francis to N. lat. -36° 

Thence E. to the place of beginning. 

Having an entire outline of 13: 

Extending geographically, from N. lat. 33° to ! 
lat. 36^°, and in Ion. from 12° 44' to 23° 05' W. 

Greatest length from the Mississippi river aloi 
lat 36°, 550 miles; mean breadth 220; area 121 
340 square miles. 

J^atural Geografihy, — Arkansas is naturally i 
vided into three sections ; the eastern or alluvis 
towards the Mississippi river ; the central or mou 
tainous, broken by the Maseme system ; and tl 
western or prairie. The eastern or alluvial secti< 
derives its name rather than character, from tl 
alluvion of the Mississippi. Proceeding westwai 
fi'om that stream, an unbroken plain covered with 
dcnst forest, is succeeded by a very gradual ascei 
partially forest and partially prairie, rising into hil 
of incrcasin;^ elevation, advancing westward. 

An liumble, though distinct chain of mountair 
I'iscs in Missouri, and stretching southwest ovt 
.4z*A-a7]sa.s, terminates \u Texas, towards the Ri 
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del Norte. This cliain is the Osark of Major 
Long, and the Maseme of Darby's Louisiana. Both 
terms are corruptions ; Ozark is the provincial vul- 
garism for Arkansas, and Maseme is Mount Ceme 
di^uised. 

The western interior and prairie section of Arkan- 
sas, as extensive if not more so than both the pre- 
ceding, is properly the commencement of that ocean 
of grass which spreads from the forests of the Mis- 
sissippi to the summits of the Chippewayan. From 
these grassy plains issue those numerous confluents 
which by their union, form the great volume of the 
Arkansas, The Canadian river itself, a consider- 
ble stream, formed by three branches, unites with 
the Arkansas proper at the western foot of the 
Maseme mountsuns, and together forms the second 
largest constituent branch of the Mississippi. 
Breaking through the opposing mountains, the Ar- 
kansas rolls its now [accumulated mass towards the 
Mississippi, but in a comparative course of 300 miles 
receives no farther accession of water beyond the 
size of a large creek. 

White and St Francis rivers rise in Missouri, 
and flowing southward, enter Arkansas, which they 
traverse in a nearly parallel direction, about 50 miles 
asunder, the former joining its recipient but a few 
miles above the mouth of the latter. 

Washita river rises in southern Arkansas 
amid the rugged vallies of the Maseme, and drain- 
ing the angle between Red, Arkansas and Mississip- 
pi, assumes a southern course and enters Louisiana. 

Red river forming for upwards of 400 miles the 
southwestern boundary of Arkansas, like the Wash- 
ita enters Louisiana, and opens central Arkansas 
to a direct communication with New Orleans. 

The general features of this extensive region are 
too defectively explored to admit minute notice, 
much less detailed description. The Maseme tract 
is supposed to be in a high degree prolific in miner- 
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al treasures, in fact the lower lead rbines of Mis- 
souri, at and around Potosi, bekingto this region. 
Muriate of Soda (common salt,) so much abounds in 
the western plains, as to rend^ impotable the wa- 
ters of Arkansas. 

Political features. — ^That part of Arkansas yet 
organised into counties, ext^ds over about 70,000 
square miles, stretching from the Mississippi river 
between Louisiana and Missouri, The settlements 
yet made are principally on the streams, and in 
great part on Arkahsas and White rivers. The 
seat of government is at Little Rock on the right 
bank of Arkansas, at N; lat. 34^ 43', Ion. 15° 15* 
W. and by comparative courses about 120 miles 
above the discharge of that stream into the Missis- 
sippi, 

For political purposes, Arkansas is subdivided 
mto the following counties : 

Counties^ 
Arkansas, «. e. 
Chicot, 9, e, 
Clark, m. 9. 
Conway, m. e, 
Crawford, m. 
Crittenden, e, n. 
Hampstead, «. 
Independence, n. e. 
Izard, n. 
Lafayette, s. 
Laurence, n. e. 
Lovely, m, n. 
Miller, «. on Ked riv. 
Philips, e, on St. Fran. 
Puslaske, n. e. 



Chief Tovnt. 


Pop, 1820. 


Arkansas 


1260 


Villemont 




Clark C. H. 


1040 


Marion 




Crawford C. H. 




Greenock 




Washington 
BatesviUe 


2248 




Izard C. H. 




liost Prairie 




Davidsonville 


5603 


Nicksville 




Miller C. H. 


999 


Helena 


1201 


Little Rock 


1923 



Total 



14,273 



Of the preceding aggregate, 12,579 were whites ; 
59 free coloured ; 1618 slaves ; all others 18. Sup- 
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posed increase since 1820, at 5 per cent per annum, 
1821—14,986 1825—18,227 

. 1822—15,736 1826—19,137 

1823—16,523 1827—20,095 

1824—17,360 . 1828—21,100 
The real existing population, however, no doubt 
considerably exceeds the result of this estimate. 

JERatory, — Arkansas was discovered and settled 
by the French, vmder the Chevalier de Tonti, as 
early as 1685. In the various transfers of territory, 
it followed the fate of other parts of Louisiana, until 
February 1819, when by a law of Congress, that 
part of Louisiana between the state of Louisiana or 
N. lat, 33°, and the southern boundary of 'Mis- 
souri, was erected into a separate territorial govern- 
ment, and continues such to the present epoch. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Boundaries, — ^Long Island sound S., New York 
W., Massachusetts N., and Rhode Island E, 

Having a boundary along the sound, 95 

Along New York, 80 

East along Massachusetts, 85 

Thence with Rhode Island to Long Island 

sound, 50 

Outline, 310 

Length from E. to W» 85, mean width 60 miles, 
and area 5050 square miles, extending from 40° 59' 
to 42** 02' N., and in Ion. from 4° 18' to 5° 12' E. 

JVatural Geography, --^TYioxi^Yi generally hilly 
and in part mountainous, no part of Connecticut rises 
to great elevation above the level of the ocean. The 
sea border of this state is in a peculiar manner in- 
dented by fine harbors, of which New London, New 
Haven, Bridgeport and Norwich are only the prin- 
cipal. The state is drained by the Houssatonick 
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and Thames, and traversed by Connecticut river. 
The £ace of the country is most pleasingly varied by 
hill, mountain, dale and plains, which decorated by 
cultivation, gives a seductive aspect to Connecticut. 
The narrow limits geographically, and the little 
difference of elevation of parts in Connecticut, pre- 
clude much diversity of climate, yet there is a dif- 
ference in the seasons sufficiently marked^ between 
the southern border on the sound, and the interior 
towards Massachusetts, 

The productions of Connecticut, are similar to 
other of the middle Atlantic states. Grain and fruit 
abound, but objects of manufacturing industry bid 
fair to become the paramount staples of this active 
state. 

Political Geografihy, — Hartford in Hartford 
county, and on the left bank of Connecticut river, is 
the capital, if not the largest city in the state, 
though four others are incorporated as cities. New 
Haven, New London, Middletown and Norwich, 
and the whole state is decorated with neat and flou- 
rishing villages, many with the aspect of cities. 
Hartford stands near the centre of tiie state at N. 
lat 41° 46', Ion. 4° 22' E. Pop. 1820, 4726. 



CounHet, 

Hartford, n. 
Fairfield, a, w. 
Litchfield, n. to, 
Middlesex, «. 
New Haven, «. 
New London, «. e. 
Tolland, n. 
liVindham, n, e. 



Chief Tortms, 

Hartford 
Fairfield 
Litchfield 
Middletown 
New Haven 
New London 
Tolland 
Brooklyn 



Pop. 1820. 

4r,264 
42,734 
41,267 
22,401 
39,616 
35,943 
14,330 
31,684 



ToUl, 



275^ 
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Claasified fio/iulation in 1810. 

Free white males, 126,373 

do, females, 128,806 

Free coloured persons, 6,453 

Slaves, 310 



Total in 1810, 261,942 

Pofiulatio7iin 1820. 

Free white males, 130,807 

do, females, 136,374 



Total whites 267,181 

Free persons of colour, males, 3,863 

do, females, 4,007 

Slaves, 97 

All other persons, 100 



Total in 1820, 275,248 

Of these, engaged in Agriculture, 50,518 

do. Manufactures, 17,541 

do. Commerce, 3,581 

History. — ^First settlement 1634, by two colonies, 
Connecticut and New Haven, which were united in 
1662, under the former name. This state has in un- 
interrupted prosperity followed the fate of her sister 
states, and most fortunately has few events in her 
progress to swell that volume of recorded calamity, 
human history. 

Yale College at New Haven, founded 1701, de- 
serves much better to be noticed, than those events 
usually spread over the pages of historical record. 
This seminary is of the first order, but is not the 
only establishment of learning at New Haven. A 
Theological Seminary was formed there in 1820. 
The Deaf and Dumb Asylum at Hartford, was the 
first institution of that species in America^ it was 
founded 1817, 

T t 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 



Boundaries, — S, E., N. E., and N. W. by Mary- 
land, and. W. and S. W. bv Virginia. This tract 
was laid out inclining 45^ irom the meridians, 10 
miles each way, containing 100 square miles. 

The Capitol in Washington, and the first meiri- 
dian used m this View, stands at 39° 53' 30^ N. lat, 
and from the most approved observations 76° 55' 
30" W. of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 

JVatural Geografihy, — ^Potomac river meets the 
Atlantic tides at Georgetown, and traverses the 
District in a direction nearly south-east, receiving a 
small but important confluent, the Eastern Branch. 
The latter, rising about 20 miles north from Wash- 
ington, enters the north-east side of the District, 
dilates into a wide bay, and joming the Potomac 
forms a most spacious harbour, with adequate depth 
for the largest vessels. The City of Washington 
extends over the peninsula, between the two 
branches. 

The general surface of the District is waving ra- 
ther than hilly, with a thin sandy soil. The par- 
ticular site of Washington is in a high degree pleas- 
ing, giving by the wide sweep of the hills an idea of 
vastness to the scene. Rock creek entering from 
the north, near the north-west angle of the District, 
and entering Potomac, separates Georgetown from 
Washington. The former, seated on the point be- 
tween Rock creek and Potomac, occupies a rather 
rapid acclivity from both streams, and presents in 
its bold front a complete contrast to Washington 
and Alexandria. 

Political Geografihy, The District of Columbia, 
as it was afterwards located, was ceded to the Uni- 
ted States by Virginia and Maryland, under an ex- 
press provision of the Constitution of the United 
States. Tlie acceptance, by act of Congress, took 
place July 16th, 1790, and the foundation of the 
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Capitol laid, in the presence of General Washington, 
September 16th, 1793. Congi^ess first convened 
there December 1800. 

The City of Washington, inconvenient as it is in 
respect to public business, has grown with conside- 
ral;tte rapidity, and bids fair to receive from the Po- 
tomac canal such an acceleration as to place it, in a 
brief period, amongst the great emporia of the 
United States. Its conflagration, in 1814, independ- 
ent x)f local advantages, has fixed the seat of the 
General Government, by exciting the just and ever- 
during indignant feelings of a brave and free people. 
The Gauls burnt Rome, and the Gauls sunk under 
sind for many ages submitted to Roman power. 

Alexandria stands on the right bank of the Poto- 
mac, very nearly 7 miles south from the Capitol, It is 
laid out at right angles very nearly with the course 
of the river in front, and the streets at right angles 
to each other. 

Georgetown is similar to Alexandria, laid out at 
right angles, but the main transverse streets of the 
former conform to those of Washington. 

Population of the three cities in 1820 : 

Washington - - 13,322 
Alexandria - - - 8,218 
Georgetown - - 7,360 

Aggregate - - - 28,900 

The Coluipbian Institute in Washington, and the 
Roman Catholic College, or rather University, in 
Georgetown, are the only seminaries on a large 
scale^.the District; both are in active operation. 

The government of the District of Columbia is a 
non-descript; it is subject to the immediate and ex- 
clusive legislation of the Federal Government, yet 
by act of Congress, February 27th, 1801, the laws 
of the two states from which it was taken remain in 
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fbree,Intliei«apecihc|)aTtitakeii.&omeKh, Th 
Vir^DiB put compritet the eoanty of Alexaadoi 
and the MftTyland put the caaaty (tf WwUnEton. 

J^fiutationiif the diffiretU fiaria in 1S20. 

Wfetm. Vne C^MRd. SImb. Amoiu 

WaBhington City 9607 1696 1944 13^ 

Georgetown 4940 S94 U36 7^ 

WarfiiiigtonMQntylSia 168 lOW 3/3 

Alexanc&ift 5615 116B 143d' 8;31 

Do. county 941 . 132 433 M8 

22,615 404a 6376 33^ 

DUtTibutive Pofiulathn in 1820. 

Free Whites, maJes - - - - 1117 

Do. females -, - - 1144 

2361 

Free Cdonred, males - - - - 173 

Do. females - - - - 231: 

Staves, males ----- 300 

Do. females ----- 337i 



Of these engaged in Agriculture - 8S. 

Do. Manufactures - - 31 S< 

Do. Commerce - 51! 

Hittory. — The brief history of the IHstrict of Co 

lumbia has been in great part anticipated, iindei 

the head of Political Geogr^hy, but tbe commence 

ment, on July 4th, of the Chesapeake uid Ohio Ck 

nat, is too important an event to be nmiodced m i 

View, however brief. In any respect, whether w 

r^l&M its advance as enhancing the pw Mperit y** 

the seat of general legislation; u «d^^ oae pn) 

link more to the chain of intercranmuiucatMaii oral 

a duplar of youthfiil nati<HiaI vigaar, th'n pctl 
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work is of the very first importance. Its progress will 
be regarded with deep uitcrest by, I might be per- 
mitted to say, the civilized world. 



DELAWARE. 

Boundaries^ extent, and fiosition. — S. and W. by 
Maryland, N. by Pennsylvania, E. by Delaware 
bay, and S. E. by the Atlantic ocean. 

Miles. 

Beginning on the Atlantic ocean at Fenwick's 
island, thence west along Maryland - 36 

Thience northward, along Maryland, to the 
comipencement of the semicircle around New 
Castle - - - - - 87 

Along the semicircle and Pennsylvania to the 
Delaware river - - - 26 

Thence down Delaware bay to Cape Henlopen 90 

Thence along the Atlantic ocean to Fenwick's 
island ----- 20 

Having an entire outline of - - 259 

Length 100, mean width 21, and area 2100 square 
miles, extending from lat. 38° 27' to 39° 5(y N. 

Mitural Features, Delaware is the second small- 
est state of the United States, and the least diversi- 
fied in surface. The more northern part is hilly 
and waving, but gradually becomes more monoto- 
nous advancing towards the Atlantic ocean. The 
actual dividing line between the waters of Dela- 
ware "and Chesapeake bay is in Delaware, but so 
far from being a ridge is mostly an extended Jiat, 
from which the Pocomoke, Nanticoke, Choptank, 
Chester, and Sassafras rivers ooze, rather than flow, 
into Chesapeake bay; and a number of unimpor- 
tant creeks flow into the Delaware. The soil, in 
some places excellent, is generally thin, and in many 
places marshy. The climate more distinctly differ- 
ent, at the extremes, than could be eiK^ecX'^ Vcwkv 

T t2 
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a difference of latitude of only 1° 23', and no < 
siderable difference of level. Fruits are abund 
grain and meadow-grass the general objects of a 
cultural pursuit. From the mean annual tempera 
of Baltimore, it is evident cotton might be mac 
staple crop of Delaware, and the eastern shoi 
Maryland, Wherever there is 140 days witl 
frost, cotton willfully ripen, and produce sufiicie 
for profitable cultivation. But little metallic we 
can be expected in a region so approaching tc 
cent alluvion as Delaware. 

Political Geography, 

Counties, Chief towns, Pofl. 1 

Kent, m. Dover 20 

New Castle, n. New Castle and Wilmington 27. 

Sussex, 8. Georgetown 24 

72 
Progressive Pofiulation. 

1787—37,000 1800—64,273 

ir90_59,094 1810—72,674 

History, — Delaware was peopled by the Sw< 
and Fins as early as 1627. The colony was fon 
under the auspices of Gustavus Adolphus, Kin 
Sweden, who named the country Nova Sue 
Hoarkill, now Lewistown, was founded 1630, 
the Dutch claiming the country it passed under t 
power in 1655. In 1664, the colony on the D 
"ware fell, with other parts of New Amsterdam, 
the hands of the English, and was granted 
Chaxles II. to his brother James l!)uke of Y 
who, in 1682, conveyed it, as far as Cape Henlo] 
to William Penn. In 1704, Delaware, though 
der the same proprietor, became a separate cole 
establishment, and remained such until the rev 
tion. Constitution formed 1776, 

The very important Chesapeake and Dela^ 
canal crosses this stale, aivd in its creation forms 
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of the most remarkable periods of its history-. As 
a manufacturing state, Delaware holds a ralik far 
above its relative extent and population. The 
works near Wilmington are extensive and highlv 
valuable. As early as 1810, the value of the vari- 
ous manufactures exceeded §1,733,000. 



FLORIDA. 

Boundariesy extent, and /io«f/iow.— Florida has 
the Atlantic ocean E., Florida channel S., the Gulf 
of Mexico S. W., Alabama W, and N. W., and 
Georgia N. 

Milcf. 

Commencing at the mouth of St. Mary's river, 
and thence along the Atlantic ocean to Flori- 
da point - - - - 450 
Upon the Gulf of Mexico, from Florida point 

to the Perdido river - - - 600 

Up Perdido bay and river to N. lat. 31° 60 

Thence east along N. lat. 31**, and the south 

boundary of Alabama, to Chatahooche river 150 
Down Chatahooche to the influx of Flint river 25 
Thence eastward to the head of St. Mary's river 150 
Down St. Mary's to its mouth - - 80 



Entire outline - - - - 1515 

Following a curve line along the peninsula, from 
Florida point, and continuing to Perdido river at N. 
lat. 31^, the length of Florida is about 600 miles, 
mean breadth 90, and area 54,000 square miles, or 
34,560,000 acres. This territory extends from lat. 
24*> 40' to 31° N. and in long, from 3° to 10J° W. 

Natural Gfo^o/t/ty.— Embracing 6 degrees of 
latitude, a considerable dUOTerence of seasons must 
be experienced in Florida; but from the general 
uniformity of surface, and from being enclosed on 
three sides by the sea, the transitions of tempera- 
ture are seldom very rapid or violent. Florida. \% 
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naturally subdivided into two very different zones, 
by the 28th degree of latitude. Above the latter 
curve the surface of the country is more broken, 
better timbered, and soil much superior to the 
southern zone towards Florida point. The latter in 
great part marshy, flat, and devoid of timber, is the 
true palm tree section of the United States. In all 
Florida the proportion of good to bad soil is very 
small, but the asperities of the soil will, in some 
measure, be compensated by the mildness of the 
climate. Latitude 28° is a real limit of climate, as 
below that curve snow is unknown, and frost, though 
occasional, is rare. The sugar cane can be culti- 
vated successfully, where the soil will suit, in all 
the maritime parts of Florida, as may the orange, 
lime, and shaddock. Rice, indigo, tobacco, Indian 
com, and a rich variety of fruit trees compose the 
most important cultivated vegetables of Florida; 
the vine, olive, and perhaps coffee, might be added. 

Many of the northern districts of Florida are 
finely variegated and fertile tracts. The country 
around the new capital Tallahassee, is calcareous and 
remarkable for streams rising into considerable 
volumes, and then sinking into the vast chasms in 
the limestone rocks. Natural bridges are frequent, 
and remarkable in the various branches of Santa Fe 
river. 

Florida has been considered, when compared with 
its tropical neighbourhood, a healthy country. Hum- 
boldt, and others, regard the palms as marking the 
range of tropical diseases; a connection, it is proba- 
ble, not altogether imaginary. A similar coinci- 
dence has been remarked between disease and the 
long moss of Louisiana, Florida, and Georgia. 
These two vegetables advance and terminate in 
most instances nearly together. 

Florida though, for a country containing upwards 

of 1000 miles of sea coast, not abounding in good 

harbours, does, however, possess a few which are 
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excellent; Pensacola, Tampa, Charlotte Harbour, 
St. Augustine, and St. Mary's, arc the principal, 
the two former and the latter admitting vessels of 
20 feet draught. One large river, the Appalachi- 
cola, has its estuary in Florida, but does not afford 
a depth of water in proportion to its magnitude. 
The rivers of Florida have been noticed, the 

Imncipal are St. John's, St Mary's, Suwannee, Ock- 
ockonne, Appalachicola, Choctaw, the confluents 
of Pensacola, and Perdido; which can be seen under 
their respective heads. 

Political Geografihy. — ^Tallahassee, the present 
capital of Florida, is situated in the county of Leon, 
and in that remarkable calcareous region, already 
noticed, between the Ausilly and Ocklockonne ri- 
vers. The city, for such it is denominated by char- 
ter, is not placed on any navigable stream, nor is 
any navigable point within several miles of the place. 
The location was made under the authority of the 
Legislative Council of Florida, December 12th, 
1824, at N. lat 30° 27', long. 7° 23' W , about 26 
miles nearly due north from Ocklockonne bay. 



Countiei, 

Alachua, m. 
Duval, n. e, 
Escambia, n, w. 
Gadsden, m. n. 
Hamilton, m. n. 
Jackson, n. to, 
Jefferson, m. n. 
Xieon, m, n* 
Madison, m. n. 
MoDroe, extreme 8, 
Mosquetoe 
Nassau, n. e. 
St. John's, 9. 
Walton, w. 
Washington, m. 



Chief towns. 

Dell's 

Jacksonville 

Pensacola 

Quincy 

Miccotown 

Websville 

Monticello 

Tallahassee 

Hickstown 

Thompson's Island 

Xemska 

Fernandina 

St. Augustine 

Alaqua 

Holmes' Valley. 
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Of the population of Florida I am una 
speak with any precision. At the cession i 
territory, in 1831, the inhabitants were estima 
10,000, and have no doubt increased; 14 or 
would, it is probable, be amoderate estimate f 
existing numbers. 

Hiatory. — Florida, from Pasgua Florio 
Palm Sunday, was imposed by Juan Ponce de 
the Spanish discoverer, in 1512. When im 
and long afterwards, the name of Florida was 
ral, in Spanish literature, for the Atlantic c( 
North America. The first effective colon! 
was made at St. Augustine, in 1565, when thi 
was founded. With many vicissitudes of fo 
Florida remained to the Spaniards until ir63, 
it was ceded to the British government. In 
the Spanish governor of Florida, Don Galvez 
quered West Florida, and by the treaty of 
1783, the whole of both Floridas were rc-ced 
Great Britain to Spain. 

In 1819, negociations were opened bctwee 
United States and Spain, for the cession of F 
to the former, and a treaty to that purpose fo: 
This treaty was ratified by Spain, October 181 
the United States, February 1821; and in July, 
latter year, finally taken possession of by Gi 
Jackson, by order of his government. It is i 
territory of the United States, 

GEORGIA. 

Boundariet, ej:tent, and position. — By the f 
lantic ocean S, E., Florida S., Alabama W., ] 
Carolina N., and South CarolinaN. E. 

Beginning on the Atlantic ocean at the moutl 
of Savannah river, and tliencc along tha 
ocean to the moutli of St. Mary's river 

Up St. Mary's river 
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Milei. 

Carried over - - - - 185 

Thence along Florida, westward, to the junc- 
tion of Flint and Chatahooche rivers 150 

Up Chatahooche to the south-east angle of 
Alabama - - - - 25 

Thence with the eastern boundary of Alabama 
to Nickajack on the southern boundary of 
Tennessee - - - . 3Q5 

Thence east along Tennessee to north-west an- 
gle of North Carolina - - 80 

Continuing east, along N. Carolina, to Chatuga 
branch of Savannah river - - 67 

Down Chatuga, Tugaloo, and Savannah rivers 
to the mouth of the latter - - 260 

Entire outline - - - • 1073 

Length from north to south 300, mean breadth 203, 
and area 61,000 square miles, equal to 39,040,000 
statute acres. Extending from lat 30° 22' to 35° 
N., and in long, from 3° 50^ to S*' 38' W. 

MUural Geografi/iy. — Georgia is very much the 
most diversified state of the United States, both as 
to soil and relative elevation. It is subdivided by 
the hand of nature into three zones, with very dis- 
tinct features. The lowe&t, most south-eastern, 
and what may be called the tropical zone, rises by 
a very slow acclivity from the Atlantic ocean, com- 
mencmg in a series of islands. This is in its oceanic 
margin a recent alluvion; and is followed by a sandy 
tract of little more elevation, but reaching to the 
falls of the rivers. The third, or hilly, and finally 
mountunous section, is most extensive, fertile, and 
salubrious. From the level of the Atlantic islands 
to the mountain vales of Chatahooche and Etowah 
rivers, must be a difference of elevation of 12 or 
1500 feet; at the lowest an equivalent to 3*=* of lat. 
which, added to 4*^ 38' gives a difTerence of r° 38' 
in temperature. 
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The mountainous northern extremity rises into 
an elevation favourable to the apple and cereal gra- 
mina, while the southern extremity on the Appa- 
lachicola, Suwanne, St. Mary's, Santilla, and Ala- 
tamaha, has a temperature suitable to the sugar 
cane, orange, olive, date, and lemon. Between those 
extremes vegetable production has indeed an ex- 
tensive limit; it may be asserted that few, if any, 
regions of the earth, of equal extent, admit the pro- 
fitable cultivation of more numerous vegetable spe- 
cies. Besides those already named, may be added 
cotton, rice, tobacqo, and indigo; of fruits, the peach, 
fig, pomegranate, plum, &c. 

In its effects on the human body the climate of 
Georgia is not less marked, in its extremes, than on 
vegetable life. The sea border is a region of palms, 
and, as has been demonstrated in this View, has a 
mean temperature at least two degrees above that 
of equal latitudes in the basin of Mississippi. In 
summer the Atlantic border is a real tropical cli- 
mate, whilst towards North Carolina and Tennessee 
the mountain vales smile under a mitigated sun. 

In metallic matter, except iron, Georgia is not 
productive. Cotton, rice, and sugar may be regard- 
ed its staples. The former has, however, so far 
predominated, and the Atlantic islands producing f 
peculiar kind of superior value, tliat it might, with 
out much error, be considered the exclusive stapl 
of the state. The sweet orange and sugar cane cs 
be cultivated with complete success along the who 
ocean border, and for some distance inland. 

Political Geo^afihy, — ^Milledgeville, the seat 
government, is situated on the right bank of Ocoi 
river, in Baldwin county, N. lat. 33° 06', long 
1& W. The whole state being an immense incli 
plain, down which navigable rivers flow at c\ 
20 or 30 miles distance, precludes the rise of 
very large interior city. The fine streams of 
Savannah, Ogecchc, Alataniaha, Santilla, *uit' 
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Maiy's on the S. K, the Appalachicola and its con- 
fluents S. W., and the h^her branches of the Coosa 
N, W. give great navigable facilities, but divert the 
commerce of the inhabitants to too many and dis- 
tant points to admit the rise of large emporia. 
Savannah, on Savannah river, with a population of 
8000, is the lar^st city in the state. For political 
purposes Georgia is subdivided into the counties of — 



CowUiei, 

Appling, «. 
Baker, «. w. 

Baldwin, m. 
Bibb, m. w. 
Bryan, «. e. 
Biulock, t. e. 
Burk^ t. tf. 
Butti^ m, w, 
Camden, «. e. 
Carroll, w. 
Chatham, 0. 
Clarke^ m. n. 
Columbia, e. n. 
Coweta, w. 
Crawford, m. w. 
Decatur, «. w. 
De Kalb, w. 
Dooly, «. w. 
Eariy, t. w. 
Effingham, e. 
Elbert, e. n, 
Emanuel, m. e. 
Fayette, w. 
Franklin, n. e. 
Glynn, «. f. 
Greene, m. n. 
Gwinnett, n. w. 
Habersham, n. 
Hall, n. 



Chief ivwrn, 

Applingville 
Byron 

MDlLLBDGSVILLB^ 

Macon 

Statesboro 

Waynesboro 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Carrollton 

Savannah 

Watkinsville 

Columbia C. H. 

Newnam 

Knozville 

Bainbridge 

Decatur 

Berrien 

Blakely 

Willoughby 

Elberton 

Swainsboro 

Fayetteville 

Camesville 

Brunswick 

Greensboro 

LAwrenceville 

Clarkesville 

Gainesville 

V u 



Pop, 1820. 

1264 

7734 

3021 

2578 

11577 

4342 

14737 

8767 

12695 



768 

3018 

11788 

2928 

9040 
3418 
13589 
4589 
3145 
5Qa<^ 
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Counties. 
Hancock, m. 
Harris, w. 
Henry, m, w. 
Houston, w, 
Irwin, B, 
Jackson, m. 
Jasper, m» 
Jefferson, hi, e. 
Jones, fit. 
Laurens, m. 
Lee, w. 8, 
Liberty, s, e, 
Lincoln, e, 
Lowndes, «. 
Madison, n. e. 
M*Into8h, 8. e. 
Marion, 8, to, 
Merriwether, w. 
Monroe, m. w. 
Montgomery, w». ». 
Morgan, m. w. 
Muscogee, w. 
Newton, m. n. 
Ogletljorpe, n. e. 
Pike, w. 
Pulaski, m. «. 
Putnam, m. 
Kabun, n. 
Richmond, e. 
Scriven, e, 
Talbot, w. 
Talliaferro, m, 
Tatnall, *. e. 
Telfair, m, s. 
Thomas, s, 
Troup, w. 
Twiggs, m. 
Upson, m. IV. 
"Walton, m. ii, 
Ware, s. 



Chief towns, 
Sparta 
Hamilton 
M*Don6ugh 
Perry 
Irwinville 
Jefferson 
Monticello 
Louisville 
Clinton 
DubUn 

Riceboro 

Lincolnton 

Lowndboro 

Danielsville 

Darien 

Merriwether C. H. 

Forsyth 

Mount Vernon 

Madison 

Columbus 

Covington 

Lexington 

Zebulon 

Hartford 

Eatontown 

Clayton 

Augusta 

Jacksonborp 

Talbotton 

Crawfordsville 

Perry's Mills 

Jacksonville 

Thomasville 

Troup C. H. 

Marion 

Thomaston 

Monroe 

Wareboro 



Pop, 1820. 
12734 



411 
8355 

14614 
7056 

16560 
5436 

6695 
6458 

3735 
5129 



1862 
13520 



14046 

5283 

15475 

524 

8608 

3941 



2644 
2104 



10640 
4192 



o^l^ 



CounU'e», 

Warren, m, e, 
Washington, m, 
Wayne, *. e. 
Wilkes, e. 
Wilkinson, m. 
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Warrenton 

Sandersyille 

Waynesville 

Washington 

Irwinton 
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Pop, 1820.^ 
10630 
10627 



Total 



840,989 



Summary of distributrve Pofiulatioru 



Sections. While*. 

Maritime tract 64,394 

Central or hUly 96,724 

Mountainous 29,250 



Free CoFd. Slaret. Total. 

1,223 58,464 124,964 

519 83,825 181,068 

76 5,621 34,957 



Total 190,368 1,818 147,910 340,989 

Of these, engaged in agriculture 97,221; in manu- 
factures, 3,427; in commerce, 1,989. 

In 1824, the population of Georgia had risen to 
an aggregate of 392,900; of whom 222,282 were 
white, and 170,618 people of colour. This is an in- 
crease very nearly at die rate of 5 per cent, per an- 
num; and would yield in 

1832 358»050 1827 456,968 

1823 375,950 1828 479,816 

1824 392,900 1829 503,800 

1825 4H484 1830 529,000 

1826 435,208 

Hktory of Georgia,-— 'This colony was the last 
founded by the British government in the now Unit- 
ed States. Georgia was named, and granted by 
patent in 1732, to Gen, James Oglethorpe, and Sa- 
vannah founded 1733. In 1752, it was made a royal 
government, and in 1755, a general representative 
assembly established. From its original foundation 
until the close of the last Indian war, 1818, Georgia 
has been more vexed by distressing petty war- 
fare than any of the colonies. Whilst under 
Great Britain, the proximity of this colony to Flori- 
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recently that the western border has been relievo 
from Indian depredation. Though colonised nearl 

a century, Georgia in many respects baa had a 

advance Ei[nila.rio those states and territories which 
have been formed since the revolutionary war, and 
such is its progress at present, that in population 
and wealth it is rapidly gaining upon the more i — 
cicnt states of the Atlantic slope. That part ac 
tually organised into counties in 1839,comprise8 ab 
50,000 square miles, and contains only 10} to 1 
square mile. If populated generally equal to so 
of the central counties, say 30 to the square m: 
would give an aggregate of 1,500,000, and if oi ^ 
equal to South Carolina, about 20 to the aquaiA 
mile, one million of inhabitants. 



ILLINOIS, 

Boundaries, extent and /losillon. — This state hu, 
the Mississippi river W. and S, W., Ohio and W* 
bash rivers S. C, Indiana £,, lake Michigan N, , 
«nd the Trana-Michigan territory N. 
Commencing at the junction of Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers, and thence up the latter op- 
posite Missouri to the mouth of Le Moine 
river, by comparative courses, 3- 

t Continuing up the Mississippi to N. lat. 43° 

SO", 21 

I Thence due E. to lake Michigan, 1( 

Along lake Michigan, i 

Thence due S. along W, boundary of Indiana, 16 
Down the Wabash to the mouth, 
Down the Oliio river to the mouth. 



i 



Having an entire outline of 
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Length from the junction of Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers at N. lat, 37°, to the northern boundary of 
the state, N. lat 42° SC/, 382 miles; mean breadth 
154, area 58,900 square miles, equal to 35,696,000 
statute acres. 

Natural Geoprafihy, — ^Illinois is, after Virginia, 
Georgia and Missouri, the fourth in point of extent, 
and in general fertility of soil the first state of the 
United States. Extending over a zone of 5J° of lat- 
itude, it embraces the greatest extreme north and 
south ; Georgia and New York only embracing each 
4i°. Illinois is comparatively a great and very 
gently inclining plain. It is a country of so very 
little difference of level, that it may be doubted 
whether the general level varies 600 feet. The 
mouth of Ohio, we have seen, is about 321 feet above 
the level of the Atlantic Ocean, and it is probable 
that from 400 to 1000 would be a safe estimate for 
the state. With all its uniformity of surface, the 
climate at the extremes, differs very materially in 
temperature. By reference to tables 42 and 45, pa- 
ges 376 and 379, it will be seen that at Green bay, 
2 degrees north from lUinois, the thermometer has 
fallen to 38 below 0°, and at New Harmony 38° 11' 
N. opposite the southern part of that state, to 5° be- 
low 0^. If a due comparison is made with conti- 
guous places, it is rendered doubtful whether the 
mean heat of any part of Illinois would amount to 
53°. The Council Bluffs lat. 41° 25', is found only 
50°. 82 of Fahrenheit. The too high temperature 
of New Harmony and Cincinnati, by the table, has 
been accounted for, and shewn to arise from obser- 
ving exclusively while the sun was above the hor- 
izon. 

Illinois in regard to soil, resembles Ohio and 
Indiana, but with less of flat and irreclaimable 
land than either, and generally more rich plain thar 
both the latter taken together. The surface is roU 
ing on the S. and W. and level on the N. axv^^ 

ru2 
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The exotic and cultivated vegetables of UUnois 
are so nearly the same with those of Ohio, Indiana 
and Kentucky, as to demand but slight separate no- 
tice. 

Though but a confined section of Illinois has yet 
been found rich in metallic matter, that section is pe- 
culiarly abundant in one of the most useful mietals, 
lead. The county of Jo-Daviess, with the chief 
town Galena, occupies the N. W. angle of the state 
and that part of a lead region which is included in 
lUmois. The ore is also found on the western 
side of Mississippi opposite the coimty of Jo-Daviess, 
and is very abundant and rich. 

In navigable facilities, Illinois in a particular man- 
ner abounds. It is literally bordered and traver- 
sed by streams of the first importance, and with 
one angle protruded to lake Michigan. The ease 
with which a canal navigation could be opened fi*om 
Illinois river into the Canadian sea, has been dis- 
cussed in more than one part of this view. Illinois 
is in brief, a state on which a very dense population 
may and will be supported. 

Political Geografihy. — ^Vandalia the capital of 
Illinois stands on the right bank of Kaskaskia river, 
at N. lat. 38 ^^ 57', Ion. 11° 58' W., about 70 miles 
N. E. by E. from St. Louis. For civil purposes, Il- 
linois is divided into counties as follows. 

Pop. 1820. 



626 
2931 

931 



3022 
344^ 



Counties, 


Chief Towns, 


Adams, io. 


Quincy 


Alexander, a. 


America 


Bond, m. 


Greenville 


Calhoun, w. 


Gilead 


Clark, e. 


Clark, C. H. 


Clay, e. 


Maysville 


Clinton, m. iv. 


Carlisle 


Crawford, e. 


Palestine 


Edgar, e» 


Paris 


Edwards, e, s. 


Albion 


Jh^ayette, m. 


Vajtdalia 
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yoiinties. 


CAiV/* ToTvnt. 


Fop. 1820. 


i» 8, e. 


Frankfort 


1763 


m. 70. 


Lewistown 




1 s, e. 


Shawneetown 


3155 


w. 


Carrolton 






Mc. Leansboro 




, ». w. 


Brownsville 


1542 


ly m* 9. 


Mount Vernon 


691 


rss, n. w. 


Galena 






Vienna 


843 




Lawrenceville 




, w. 


EdwardfYilIe 


13550 


«. w. 


Salem 




w. n. 






w. ». 


Waterloo 


1537 


lery, m. 


Hillsbx>ro 




•». 


Jacksonville 




n. 72. 


Peoria 




^ ». 


Pinkneyville 
Atlas 






Golconda 


2610 


1, w. ». 


Kaskaskia 


3492 


, w. s. 


Belleville 


5253 


m, m. n. 


Springfield 




', w. 


Bardstown 




71. 


Shelbyville 




i, fn. n. 


Mackinau 




• 


Jonesboro 


2362 


)n, e. 


Carolns 




e. «. 


Centre ville 




w. «. 






ton, »n. w. 


Covington 


1517 


tn, 8, 


Fairfield 


1114 


?. ». 


Carmi 


4828 



otal, 



53ViIt 
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By the census of 1820 there were in Illinois, 
whites 53,788, free coloured persons 506, and slaves 
917. Of these were engaged in agriculture, 12,395; 
in manufactures 1007 ; and in commerce 233. 

History. — ^The country along the Illinois and 
Mississippi rivers, was discovered by the French 
about 1673, and soon after small and unimportant 
colonies formed at Kaskaskia, and a few other pla- 
ces. These colonies never assumed any magnitiMle 
of consequence, and when, at the close of the re- 
volutionary war, this region became a part of 
the United States territory, it was claimed under 
the charter of Virginia, and was a wilderness in the 
far greatest part of its extent. Virginia ceded her 
claim, and in 1787, Illinois was included in the ter- 
ritory N. W. of the Ohio. In 1801, it was inclu- 
ded with Indiana and remained so until 1809, when 
Illinois was separated and made a territory. In 
1818 by act of Congress, a state constitution was 
formed, and in December of the same year, Illmois 
became one of the United States. 

INDIANA. 
Boundaries, extent and fiosition. — ^The Ohio riv- 
er or Kentucky S. and S. E., Ohio E., Michigan 
Territory N., Lake Michigan N. W., Illinois W. 
and Wabash river S. W. 

Commencing on the Ohio river at the influx of 
the Wabash, thence up the latter opposite 
Illinois, 120 

Thence due N. along Illinois, to lake Michigan, 162 
Along lake Michigan, 33 

Thence due E. along Michigan territory, no 

Thence due S. along Michigan to the N. W. an- 
gle of Ohio, \Q 
S. continued along Ohio, ijf 
Thence down Ohio by the bends 353, but bv 
comparative courses, ' 280 

Having an entire oullme of 892 
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Ktending from lat ST° 48' to 41^ 36/ and in latu 
i 7° 44^td no W, Indiana is in length 264 
s ; in mean width 124, and area 34,000 square 

8. 

atural Geo^ra/j^y.— With very nearly similar 
ides to Illinois, but little if any essential obser- 
m on the climate of Indiana can be added to 
t was made under the head of the former. In 
rd to the respective physiognomy of the two 
;8» the resemblance is again equally stron|;. 
I states occupying part of the great western inch- 
plain, stretching from the Appalachian system, 
se of general level is perceptible near the 
>. The hills along that stream present a bold- 
Tont, but on advancing northward into the 
rior of Indiana, the surface is more monotonous 

that of Illinois. The true character of the 
*8 of this part of the United States has been 
:hed. Indiana, though not so advantageoudy 
ted respecting navigable streams as Illinois 
comprises in the Ohio, and the Wabash and its 
ches, great facilities of transpor1!||tion, and in 
moderate elevation of surface above the level 
le rivers, canals will be comparatively easy of 
ution. 

le elements given in tables 63 and 67, will serve to 
bit the temperature of southern Indiana, as far as 
ndance can be placed on these elements. Of the 
lem and unsettled secticms, we have no data to 
cularise the seasons, but from analogy the gen- 
temperature must greatly exceed that of Ohio. 
3r the head of metals, not yet explored, the 
ral history of Indiana is barren. Salt, iron, and 
! other fossils are met with, but mining enter- 
: has not been brought into extensive operation, 
le agriculture of this state, like its settlement, 
its infancy, and in mode and objects of cultiva- 

difFers but very little from that of Ohio and 
)is. Grain and stock are the staples. Indiana 
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and Illinois may be said to touch rather than ad- 
vance into the cotton region. That vegetable may 
indeed, be cultivated in the southern part of both 
states, but it is more than probable that the gener- 
al temperature of the seasons is too low to admit its 
ever becoming a valuable staple. 

Political Geografihy. — Indianapolis, the seat of 
the government, is situated in Marion county, on the 
left bank of White river, at N. lat. 39*» 47', and Ion. 
9° 03' W. and very near the centre of the state. 



Counties, 
Allen, e. n. 
Bartholomew, m. 
Clark, «. 
Carroll, n. no. 
Clay 

Crawford, a, 
Daviess, «. to. 
Dearborn, e, s. 
Decatur, m, -w, 
Delaware, m. e, 
Dnbois, s, w. 
Fayette, e, 
Floyd, 8, 
Fountain, w. 
Franklin, e. 
Gibson, s, w. 
Greene, -w, 
Hamilton, m. 
Hancock, m, 
Harrison, a, 
Hendricks, m. 
Henry, e. 
Jackson, m. a. 
Jefferson, a. e, 
Jennings, a. e, 
Johnson, m. 
Knox, w. a, 
Lawrence, m. a. 
Madison, m. 



Chief Towns, 
Fort Wayne 
Columbus 
Charleston 
Delphi 

Bowling Green 
Fredonia 
Washington 
Lawrenceburgh 
Greensburgh 
Munseytown 
Portersville 
Connorsville 
New Albany 
Covington 
Brookville 
Princeton 
Bloomfield 
Npblesville 
Sugar Creek 
Cory don 
Danville 
New Castle 
Brownstown 
Madison 
Vernon 
Franklin 
Vincennes 
Bedford 
Pendleton 



Pop, 1820. 



8709 



2583 

3432 

11468 

3677 

1168 
5950 
2776 

10763 
3876 



7875 



4010 
8038 
2000 

5437 
4116 
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CountUt, 

Marion, m. 
Martin, m. s, 
Montgomery, m. w, 
Monroe, m. «. 
Morigan, m. 
Orange, a. 
Owen, ftt, to. 
Parke, -nr. 
Vtrty, s. 
Pike, «. w. 
Posey, «. w. 
Patnam, m, w. 
Randolph, 
Ripley, «. e. 
Rush, in. e. 
Scott, «. 
Shelby, m. 
Spencer, «. 
Sullivan, w. 
Switzerland, «. e. 
Tippecanoe, vf, n. 
Union, e. 

Vanderburgh, «. w. 
Vermillion, w. 
Vigo, w. 
Wabash, 
Warren, 
Warwick, a, w. 
Washington, «. 
Wajmc, e. 

Total, 147,198 

Of these, by the census of 1820, were whites, 
145,758; free persons of colour, 1,230 ; and slaves, 
190; the whole thus classed: engaged in agriculture, 
61,315; in manufactures, 3,229; and in commerce, 
429# 



Chief TovfM. 


Pop, 1820. 


IlfDIAHAPOLIS 




Hindostan 


1032 


Crawfordsville 




Bloomington 


2672 


Martinville 




Paoli 


5368 


Spencer 


838 


Rockville 




Troy 


2330 


Columbia 


1472 


Mount Vernon 


4061 


Green Castle 




Winchester 


1808 


Versailles 


1822 


Rushville 


2334 


Lexington 




Shelbyville 




Rockport 


1882 


Merom 


3498 


Vevay 


3934 


Lafayette 




Liberty 


1798 


Evansville 




Newport 




Terre Haute 


3390 




147 


Boonville 


1749 


Salem 


9039. 


Centreville 


■ 12119 
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Progressive Pofiutaiion. 
laOO S,640 1825 250.000 

1810 24.530 1838 300,000 

1B20 14r,178 
History. — The first known civilized settlemi 
made in Indiana, was farmed about 1690, by t 
French at Vincennes, but remained of little conse- 
quence. This remote village was reached by the 
calamities of the revolutionary war, and followed 
the fortune of other parts of the western country. 
Settlements, by the people of the United States, be- 
gan to be extensively formed after the treat^ of 
Grenville, in 179S. It was erected into a territory, 
iDcluding Illinois, in 1801. The latter was separa- 
ted from the former in 1809, when each constituted 
an independent territory. In 1815, Indiana having 
the requisite number of inhabitants, 60,000, was 
permitted by Congress to form a state constitution, 
■which was done, and in the following year was for- 
mally admitted into the Union as an independent 
SUte. 

KENTUCKY 

boundaries, extent, and /losilion. — Virginia 
Tennessee S., Mississippi river or state of Miss" 
S. W.; Ohio river, or Illinois and Indiana N. 
Ohio river, or state of Ohio, N. E. 

Commencing on Mississippi river at the N. 
W. angle of Tennessee, thence up that 
stream opposite the state of Missouri, to 
the mouth of Ohio 
I Ohio river oppoa 
o the mouth of Wabash, 






i 



Continuing up Ohio river opposite Indiana by 
comparative coui-ses, to the influx of Great 
Miami, 
Continuing up Ohio I'iver, opposite the state 
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of Ohio, to the mouth of Big Sandy, 173 

Thence up Big Sandy to its passa;4;e through 

Cumberland mountain, 70 

Along Cumberland mountains to the northern 

boundary of Tennessee, on lat. 36*^ 35', 106 

Thence westward, along Tennessee to Ten- 
nessee river, 242 
Up Tennessee river to N. lat. 36° SC, 12 
Thence due west along N. lat 36° 30', to 

the point of outset on Mississippi river, 84 

Entire outline 1139 

The greatest length of Kentucky is from the S. W. 
angle of the state on Mississippi river, to the ex- 
treme eastern point on Big Sandy, 380 miles; mean 
width 99, and area 37,680 square miles, equal to 
24,1 15,200 statute acres. 

Extreme S. at N. lat. 36** 30'; extreme N. at the 
great Miami Bend, 39*^ 08'; between longitudes 5° 
and 12° 25' W. 

JVatural Gcografihy, — A single glance upon its 
map is only necessary to shew that Kentucky must 
present considerable diversity of soil, surface, and 
climate. The S. E. part is mountainous, and from 
this section rise the most important rivers which 
traverse the state, Cumberland, Kentucky, Licking, 
and Great Sandy. The state is naturally divisible 
into three distinctive portions, the mountainous S. 
E.; comparativelv level, in the centre and S. W. ; and 
hilly, along the Ohio river. If contrasted, however, 
with the plains of Louisiana, Arkansas, and Missou- 
ri, no part of Kentucky is level. In no other parts of 
the United States do the water courses flow in 
chasms so deeply cut into the solid rocks. The 
substrata generally limestone. Towards the moun- 
tains the physiognomy of the country presents steep 
hills, with narrow, deep, and gloomy valleys; this 
aspect gradually changes in descending the rivers, 
and is followed by a fine rolling country, but with, in 

XX 
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many places, a scarcity of spring water. On the 
border of Tennessee, spreads ue '^ Barrens!* a 
very deceptive title, as tfa]» quarter of the state is 
by no means in a pecnUar manner sterile. The 
timber of the N. £. section of Kentucky is Lino- 
dendron, elm, oak many species, hickory many 
. species, black walnut, chernr, and a variety of other 
tre es ; on the **Barren»!* tne timber trees are oak, 
dhestnut, and dm, generally. The hills of the Bar- 
rens are round, gcoitly sloping, and are locally de- 
sigpated ^ Oak Knobs** and in their form deviate 
remarkably from the comnK»i ridges which consti- 
tute i^at IS usually deik>minated a hilly country. 

The agriculture of this state partakes of the chsr 
racter of that of every state of Uie United States W 
yond the re^on of sugar and rice. In the soutk- 
westem countie^ near and on Tennessee, Cumber- 
land, and Mississippi rivers, cotton is a staple, 
whilst all the gnuns, fhuts, and meadow grasses of 
the northern and middle states flourish in other sec- 
^ tiobs. The climate is also an epitome of that of all 
^f , otijer states on which it borders. The extremes are 
severe, both as to heat and cold. In the note to ta- 
ble 68, page 407, it is shewn that the thermometer, 
in the northernpart of Kentucky, has fallen to 14° 
below zero. This might have been an extreme 
case, but compared to its latitude, the winters ol 
Kentucky are long and severe. 

The relative situation of this state is almost 
mathematically central. Including the already or- 
ganized states and territories, there is no other state 
so nearly equi-distant from the extremes. This prox- 
imity to other members of the Union, combined with 
her extensive frontier on Ohio, confers great advan* 
tage on Kentucky as a manufacturing state, and the 
great proportion of her population engaged in manu- 
factures shew how far the advantages of nature 
have been rendered available. 
Political Geografihy, — Frankfort, the capital of 
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the state, stands on the right* bank of Kentucky ri- 
ver, in Franklin county, N. lat. 38° 48^, long. 7° 48' 
W. 68 miles in a direct line S. S, W. from Cincinat- 
ti. Population 1820, 1679. 

Counties. 
Adair, e. 
Allen, 8, 
Anderson, 8. 
Barren, 
Bath, m. e, 
Boone, n. 
Bourbon, m, n. 
Bracken, n. 
Breckenridge, n. w. 
Bullitt, n. IV, 
Butler, «. w. 
Caldwell, to, 
Callaway, «. w. 
Campbell, n. 
Casey, m, 8. 
Christian, s, -w, 
Clark, fft. 
Clay, «. e, 
Cumberland, «. 
Daviess, w. 
Edmonson, «. 
Estil, m. e. 
Fayette, m. 
Fleming, n. e. 
Floyd, tf . 
Franklin, 
Gallatin, n. 
Garrard, m. 
Grant, n. 
Graves, «. w. 
Grayson, m. w. 
Greene, m. «. 
Greenup, n, e. 
Hardin, n. w. 

• In speaking of the right or left bank of a stvv«kVtt^\Vv^^«vv^">^^ 
reference to a dc*cOidiw^ course.— 11- '^. 'V. 



Chief Tovms, 


Pop. in 1820. 


Columbia 


8765 


Scottsville 


5327 


Lawrenceburg 




Glasgow 


10328 


Owingsville 


7960 


Burlington 


6542 


Paris 


17664 


Augusta 


■ 5280 


Hardingsburg 


7485 


Shepherdsvilie 


5831 


Morgantown 


3083 


Eddyville 


9022 


Wadesboro 




Newport 


7022 


Liberty 


4349 


Hopkinsville 


10459 


Winchester 


11449 \ 


Manchester 


439S 


Burkesville 


8058 


Owensboro 


3876 


Brownsville 




Irvine 


3507 


Lexington 


23250 


Flemingsburg 


12186 


Preslonburgh 


8207 


Fbankfobt 


11024 


Port William 


7075 


Lancaster 


10851 


Williamstown 


1805 


Mayfield 




Litchfield 


4055 


Greensburg 


11943 


Greenup sburg 


4311 


Klizabethtown 


10498 



KILmCAL 



Ilirt,«.a 



Hickman, i. n. 
Hopkii)^ V. 
Jcffenon, n. v 
JetMmine.iii. 

Linciwi, M. t, 

I jfiljgltOD, -». 

Lonn,*. 
lhaiM>ii.m, 



■ MOnlgDmerjt.n 
Morgiin, e. 
Mublenberg, n 

Nelion, m. 
NicboUs, n. 
Ohio, w. w. 
Oldlum, n. v. 

Pendleton, n. 
Perry, «. 

Pike, «. 
Fuluki, *. 
Hock CiMle, ir. 
Ruuell, *. 
Scott, m. n. 
S\K}by, m. n. 
Simpson, i, 
Spencer, ii. 
Tmhl, ». 



Henderaon 
NeirCutle 
Columbiu 
Huiiwnrille 
LM)[tTllle 
NichoUsnllc 
BMboarrille 
- London 
LodiM 
Chrktbuq^ 
Stanlind 
Salem 
BonelTiIfe 
Richmond 
Washington 
Wilmington 
Braniletiburgh 
Hurrodsburjjh 
Tomkinsville 
Mount Sterling 
West Liberty 
Greenville 
Biirdatown 
Cirlislc 
Hartford 
Westpart 
Uwentown 
Ful mouth 
I'erry, C. H. 
Pike. C. U. 
Somertet 
Mount Vernon 



Shelbyrille 

Pranktin 

Taytoraville 

Elklon 

C&dti 



41M 

57M 
U981S 



3m 

3SM 

tS9M 
13S8S 



4sr9 

16273 

rsra 
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Countiet, 

Union, w. 
Warren, *. 
Washington, m, 
Wayne, «. 
Whitley, ». e. 
Woodford, m. 

Total 



Chief Towns, 

Morgmnfield 
Bowling Green 
Springfield 
Monticello 
Whitley C. H. 
Versailles 



521 

Fop, 1820. 

3470 

11776 

15987 

7951 

2340 

12207 



- - 564,317 

Of this population, were whites 434,826; free 
coloured 2759; and slaves 126,732. 

Engaged in Agriculture 132,161 

Do Manufactures 11,779 

Do Commerce 1,617 

History, — The first successful attempt, by the 
whites, to explore Kentucky, was made m 1767, by 
John Finle^ from North Carolina. Daniel Boone 
followed Finley, and, alone most part of the period, 
explored that region from 1769 to 1771. Boone 
conducted the first colony to the banks of Kentucky 
river, in 1775. Like every frontier colony in the 
now United States, attempted before 1795, the pro- 
gress of Kentucky was made in tears and blood. 
Virginia claimed the soil of Kentucky, under her 
charter, and the country was settled under her au- 
thority. In 1777 it was laid out as a county. In 
1785 the first step was taken to form an independ- 
ent territory; Virginia gave consent to such sepa- 
ration whenever a majority of the inhabitants 
should vote such desire. It was not, however, until 
in June 1790, that Kentucky became one of fthe 
United States. The foundation of Transylvania 
University in 1798, and its re-oi'ganization in 1818, 
are the most important events in the history of that 
state since its admission into the Union. That semi- 
nary, located at Lexington, is the most extensive 
literary institution in the United States west of the 
Appalachian mountains. 

X x2 
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LOUISIANA. 

Boundariesy extent y and fiosition, — Gulf of Mex- 
ico S. and S. E., Texas W., Arkansas N., and state 
of Mississippi E. and N. E. 

Miles. 

Beginning at the mouth of the Sabine, and 
thence up that river, opposite Texas, to a 
point where it is intersected by 32° lat. 200 

Thence along a meridian line to lat. 33° 69 

Thence due east along Arkansas to the right 
bank of the Mississippi river 172 

Down the Mississippi, opposite the state of 
Mississippi, to N. lat. 31° 235 

Thence due east along Mississippi state to the 
right bank of Pearl river. 105 

Down Pearl river to its mouth 60 

Thence along the shores of the Gulf of Mexi- 
co to the mouth of Sabine 400 

Entire outline 1241 

The long'est line that can be drawn in Louisiana 
is from the mouth of the Mississippi to the north- 
west angle on Sabine 380 miles; tlie irregular form 
renders a correct estimate of its mean width diffi- 
cult, but 120 miles is not far from accurate; area 
48,220 square miles, equal to 30,860,800 statute acres, 
or 36,460,000 French arpents. Extreme S. at N. 
lat. 28? 56'. Extreme N. at N. lat. 33°. Between 
longitudes 11° 36' and 17° 16' W. 

Natural Geografihy. — There is not, perhaps, on 
earth another continuous tract of equal extent, pre- 
senting a greater diversity of soil than does Louisi- 
ana. Within its limits are included all the varieties 
from the most recent, and still periodically sub- 
merged alluvion, to hills approaching the magnitude 
of mountains: every quality of soil, from the most 
productive to the most, sterile; and from unwooded 
plains to perhaps the most dense known forests. 



\ 
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The necessary notice of this peculiar region has 
been in great part anticipated in the physical part 
of this View. The rivers, and the annuail overflow 
of the Delta, as well as the general features of the 
soil, have been discussed. In the chapter on climate 
it is shewn that the seasons of Louisiana are colder, 
by a difference of at least two degrees of latitude, 
than are those of a similar latitude on the Atlantic 
coast. This has been demonstrated by the relative 
locality of vegetables, both indigenous and exotic. 
The orange and sugar cane cease in Xiouisiana, the 
former at about latitude 30°, and the latter at about 
a degree farther north. 

Sugar and rice are the staples of the state, gene- 
rally, below lat. 30°, and cotton above that curve. 
The latter is, however, cultivated in every section 
of the country, and sugar, partially, to near the 
northern boundary, but avidity of gain in some in- 
stances has instigated to an infructuous struggle 
with the laws of nature. 

In fruits Louisiana is abundant; amongst those 
successfully cultivated may be mentioned, the apple 
in the northern parishes; the peach, very excellent, 
and the fig, of several species, over the whole state; 
the orange nearly commensurate with sugar cane; 
the pomegranate over the state wherever attemp- 
ted; in a similar manner the vitis vinifera has suc- 
ceeded. Legumes and garden vegetables, generally, 
seem to have no assignable limit, specifically, on a 
soil so varied, and in a climate so near the tropics. 
It may seem incredible that horticulture should be 
neglected in Louisiana, but such is the melancholy 
fact; and a fact the more unaccountable, as some 
individual gardens would seem irresistibly alluring to 
imitation. 

The entire front of Louisiana, from the Pearl to 
the Sabine, is a selvidge of marsh, in most part de- 
void of timber, traversed by the water courses, and 
rising very slowly towards the interior. The rise o€ 
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the Delta, to its utmost extremity at the efflux of 
the Atchafalaya, does not, it is probable, amount to 
5 feet. I have seen the tide, in fact, ebb and flow, 
in autumn when the rivers were low, in the Atcha- 
falaya above the influx of Courtableau. Another 
circumstance, to which I have also been a witness, 
evinces the very small inclination of all Louisiana. 
When the Mississippi is in flood, and the overflow 
of the Delta at its height, the Courtableau, Red, and 
Wachitau rivers are rendered stagnant to a great 
distance above their contact with the Mississippi 
water. 

I have experienced some painful reflections from 
anticipating that Louisiana, or at least the Delta, is 
still liable to destructive inundations. This truth, 
for I am still confident it is too true, struck me when 
visiting the various parts of that most peculiar coun- 
try. If the hurricane of the 18th and 19th of Au- 
gust, 1812, had taken place two months earlier in 
the year, the whole Delta would have been sub- 
merged. Travelling along Connecticut river, and 
viewing those alluvial plains noticed in this View, 
page 164, a similar idea struck my mind, that at 
irregular intervals of time they were liable to de- 
structive floods. How far I was right in the latter 
case may be seen by the subjoined extract: 

Awful Calamity, — ^^ have been favoured with 
the following extract of a letter from a gentleman 
in Hartford, to his friend in this city, dated Sunday 
morning, September 7, 1828. 

" You doubtless know something of our freshet, 
but the half has not been told. It is now nearly at 
the highest, though still swelling a little. It is a 
melancholy spectacle. Probably no calamity so 
general has occurred since the settlement of the 
country bordering on this valley. It is sickening to 
behold our rich meadows, only on Monday last lite- 
/v?//F^7*oaning with the greatest crop ever known, 
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now covered over, as far as the eye can reach, like 
a great sea. Not a vestige of land can be seen on 
the Wethersfield road east. The long East-bridge, 
next to East-Hartford, on the meadow, was expect- 
ed to go off. The trussels were raised, and the 
water is up to the floor. Several live oxen floated 
by yesterdays-one pair yoked. Several are now 
standing on the highest part of south meadow, their 
backs just out of water, A red fox and a grey rab- 
bit, probably visiters from Vermont, were caught 
just east of Morgan's bridge. The timber pre- 
pared and laid for the guard lock at Enfleld Falls 
went by two days since; — all the lembankment un- 
der watepf leaving not even a ripple. The water 
is 24 feet above low water mark. It is superfluous 
to say that all the crops on the meadows are de- 
stroyed, for a hundred or two miles up the country. 
Farmington canal is injured in several places, we 
hear, and the culvert partly gone. The same wri- 
ter states that the losses and damages cannot be es- 
timated less than 500,000 dollars,'** 

The vicinity of Hartford, Connecticut, has been 
known to civilized man above two centuries ; the 
Delta of the Mississippi about 130 years. 

The climate of Louisiana demands the more par- 
ticular notice, as it has been very much misunder- 
stood. In recording the mean temperature of places, 
in table 45, page 379, I have set down that of New 
Orleans, comparatively, at 69° 01' Faht., but am 
convinced that the real mean of that city does not 
exceed 63° j and, what is of more consequence to 
vegetation than mean heat, that the extreme of win- 
ter cold over lower Louisiana is greatly more in ex- 
cess than it is even at Charleston, South Carolina. 
Compare the range of the thermometer at Perisa- 
cola. Baton Rouge, and Cantonment Jessup, on Sa- 
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bine, with that of Charleston, St. Au^stme, and 
Tampa bay, and we &kL the lowest uomt to wluch 
the t£eiteometer fell at the dty of ChaxlestoQtobe 
4-19^, whilst at Pe&sacola the mercuiy bad sunk 
to -f-ll^', at Batcm Rouge to -f f^, and at Cantxm- 
ment Jessup to +7^* 

. I£ we add together the re^tective highestttod low- 
est range of the therttionieter at Pensacola, Baton 
Hoage, and Cantooment Jessap, it may be remariped 
we have so low a me^in of the threepUices comlbined 
as 54^ 5^ The latter is too low, but It is no doidit 
much nearer the real mean of central Louinaina than 
is 68^ 35^ the combined' niean deduced from the hir 
dividual mean ui table 45. . InreaUty as &r aavm^^ 
tatioil can decide the question^ the seasons mxtod 
considered mihjer at Cliarieston^ South Caraiiia» 
lat 32^ 43^, than at Kew Orleans in lat 30^. . ^ 

Political Geografihy.^^ThR principal city of Lob* 
imna, and in respect to population, m the southern 
part of the United States, stands on the left, bank of 
the Mississippi 105 miles above its mouth, and at N. 
lat 30°, long. 13° 06' W. The mcrease of popula- 
tion of this city has been rapid and steady. I was 
there in April 1805, when the inhabittots .were esti- 
mated between eight and ten thousand, in 1820 they 
amounted to 42^900, and now exceed 60,000. 

For civil and municipal purposes Louisiana is sub- 
divided into parishes. 

Panthes, Chief towns. Pop, 1830. 

A'scension, tn. «. Donaldsonville 37S8 

Assumption, «. Assumption 3576 

Avoyelles m. Marksville 3345 

Catahoola, n. «. Catahoola ^ST 
Claiborne, ti. w. 

Concordia, e, n. Concordia 2686 

E. Baton Rouge, m. e. Baton Rouge 5SS0 

E. Feliciana, m, c. Jackson 

Jbenille, tn, s, Iberville 4414 
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arishea. 


Chief Towna. 


Pop.l&SO. 


on, 8, e. 






tte, 8. 


Moutonville 




rche Interior,*., 


e.Thibadeauxville 


3735 


toches, n. xu. 


Natchitoches 


7486 


8, e. 8, 


New Orleans 


41351 


mines, «. e. 


Plaquemines 


3354 


lioupee, m. 


Point Coupee 


4912 


8, m. 


Alexandria 


6065 


.*nard, e, 8. 




2635 


irles, 8» e. 


• 


3862 


lena, e. 


St. Helena 


' 3026 


nes, m, 8, 


Bringier's 


5686 


in Baptiste, m. 


Dubourg's 


3854 


idry, ». w. 


Opelousas 


10085 


rtin's, ff. • 
ry's, 8. 


St Martinsville 7 
Franklin 3 


12063 


mmany, e. 


Covington 


1723 


Bonne, a, . 






tau, n. 


Monro^ 


2609 


ngton, e. 


Franklinton 


2517 


ton Rouge, wi. 


C. H. 


2335 


liciana, m. 


St. Francifiville 


12732 



Total, 



153,407 



:hese, were whites 73,867; free coloured pcr- 
0,476; sind slaves 60,064. • Thus classified as 
iployment: engaged in agriculture, -50,045; in 
iacturcs, 5797; in commerce, 6i68. 
jsiana increased nearly 80 per cent from 1810 
0, and if the advance continues at the same 
the aggregate will exceed 276,000 in 1830. 
I thus augmented, still the distributive popu- 
will fall short of 6 to the square mile. There 
leed, large spaces in Louisiana which must 
s remain negative in the cultivateable area, 
existing settlements, except the parishes of E. 
Rouge W. and E. Feliciana, St. Tammany, 
lington, and St. Helena extend in linc^ ?lVsws^ 



^ 
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the streams; or, as in Attacapas and Opelousas, in 
lines along the margin of the prairies. This state 
is, in brief, marked by peculiar features in every 
respect, which give to its natural and artificial ffea- 
tures strong contrasts with any other part of the 
United States. 

History, — ^The first effective settlement of Lou- 
isiana was made in 1699, by a small French c6l<Hiy 
under the command of M. D'Iberville. The city 
of New Orleans was founded in 1717. In 1763 the 
whole of Louisiana was ceded to Spain, but from 
the resistance of the inhabitants, that power did not 
obtain possiession until 1769. Spain retained her au- 
thority in this province until 1800, when, by a secret 
treaty, it was re-ceded to France. The state of .in- 
temad policy not admitting France to take posses- 
sion of Louisiana, it was formally ceded by treaty, 
in April 1803, and in the following December given 
up to the United States, by the French Colonial 
Prefect, Col, Laussat. 

As ceded, Louisiana contained all that is now 
comprised in the state so called, Arkansas, Missouri, 
and the illimitable regions north-westward. In 
March, 1804, Louisiana was erected into a ter- 
ritory, by the name of Orleans, with the limits 
stated at the head of this article f the residue, be- 
yond N. lat, 33°, was erected into Missouri terri- 
tory. In 1811, having acquired adequate popula- 
tion. Congress granted the inhabitants power to 
form a state constitution. In 1812, the necessary 
steps having been taken, the state of Louisiana was 
ranked in the list of independent states of the Uni- 
ted States. 



MAINE. 

Boundaries, extent and fiosition. — Atlantic Oceaii 
S., New Brunswick E., Lower Canada N. and N. 
W,, and New Hampshire S. W, 
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Milct. 

Beginning on the Atlantic Ocean at the mouth 
of Passamaquoddy bay, thence S. W. by W. 
along the Atlantic Ocean to the mouth of Pis- 
cataqua river, 235 

Up the Piscataqua and Salmon Falls river to 
the source of the latter, 40 

Thence along the eastern boundary of New 
Hampshire, by a line inclining a little west of 
north, to the Highlands, between the sources 
of the Atlantic streams and those of the small 
confluents of St. Lawrence, 115 

Along the Highlands to ^ point a little above 
N. lat 48« and 9^ 08' E. 300 

Thence due S. along the western boundary of 
New ^Brunswick to the source of St Croix 
river, 143 

Down St, Croix river and Passamaquoddy bay 
to the Atlantic Ocean and place of beginning 100 

Entire outline, 933 

The prefixed map of the northern part of Maine, 
was expressly projected and engraved, to render ap- 
parent the true relative positions in controversy be- 
tween the governments of the United States' and 
Great Britain, respecting the extension of Maine 
beyond the sources of the St. Croix river. The 
ntep will serve to place the geographical part of the 
question in a clear light, and deserves the more con- 
fidence as it has been constructed from original 
documents forwarded to Mr. Henry S. Tanner. 

With the limits claimed by the United States, 
Maine will reach from Gerriches Point, the N. E. 
boundary of Portsmouth harbour, at N. lat. 43** 04' 
to the sources of the Mattawaska branch of St. 
Johns river, N. lat 48, and long, from 5° 56' to 10^ 
02'E. 

» y 
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The greatest length of Maine is, from S. W. to 

. E. 350; mean breadth 92; and area by the 
mmbs, 32,194 square miles. 

Natural Geography. — Extending over 5° of lat- 
ude and difFermg in relative level at least 800 feet, 
*Iaine presents at its extremes great diversity of 
;limate. The surface of this state differs essentially 
from any other part of the United Sjates. The 
coast between Casco bay and Passamaquoddy, is 
excessively indented by long projecting points and 
by innumerable islands, between which are dischar- 
ged the fine streams of- Kennebeck and Penobscot, 
with many others of less volume, affording an une- 
qualled variety of harbours. Upon this very broken 
coast is poured a tide of from 20 to 40 feet. So ex- 
cessive IS the ocean swell, as to break the* winter 
ice to fragments, and to preserve open the harbors 
of Maine, whilst those are. closed several degrees 
more southward. 

The interior of the state is a congeries of hills of 
great variety of form, without any mountain ridges 
of much elevation or mass, with intervening lakes 
and streams. With Maine, indeed, commences in 
the north east part of the United States, that lake 
section of North America, which extends to thr 
utmost known northera regions of the continent 
Though not very elevated, the interior of Main 
rises so rapidly from the sea coast, as to preclud 
the flow of the tide far inland, though few oth 
states of the United States are more completely tr 
versed by navigable rivers. 

A very dense forest covered Maine in its natu 
state, and the settlements being yet restricted t 
comparatively narrow zone along the sea coast, t 
ber constitutes the most valuable staple of the st 
Grain is, however, cultivated to advantage, a5 
meadow grasses, flax and orchard trees. By r 
ence to tables 42 and 45, it will bo seen that the 
sons of Maine must be severe, the tlicrmor 
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having a range of 113 degrees, rising to 94® above 
and falling to 19° below zero, at Eastport lat. 44° 
44.' 

Political Geografihy, — Portland, the principal 
pity and seat of government in Maine, stands on the 
S. W. side of Casco bay, N. lat. 43° 38', Ion. 6° 44' 
E. This city contained in 1810, 7169, and in 1820, 
8531 inhabitants. The harbour is excellent, and for 
reasons already given, seldom seriously incumber- 
ed with ice. The counties of Maine are : 



Counties, 
Cumberland, s, to, 
Hancock, s, 
Kennebeck, m. 
Lincoln, «. 
Oxford, w. 
Penobscot, n. 
Somerset, n. -w. 
Waldo, 8, 
Washington, e, 
Wiscasset, s, 
York, *. 



Chief Tovms, 

POBTXAND 

Castine 

Augusta 

Wiscasset 

Paris 

Bangor 

Norridgewock 

Belfast 

Machias 

Warren and Topsham 

York and Alfred 



Pop, 1820. 
49,339 

3i,on 

42,632 
52,953 
27,185 
13,931 
21,698 

12,746 

46,284 



Total 297,839 

Of this aggregate engaged in Agriculture, 55,031 



do. 
do. 



Manufactures, 7,643 
Commerce, 4,297 



If the distributive pciyulaticm of Maine is estima- 
ted in comparison to the whole state, it would have, 
in* 1820, but little exceeding 9 to the square mile ; the 
really inhabited part, being however, a zone of 230 
by 80 miles, or about 18000 square miles, the density 
of population was upwards of 16 to the square mile. 
The settlements are slowly progressing inland. 

History, — ^The first effective colonization of Maine 
was made by the English about 1635. The name 
was imposed by still earlier but transient settlers from 
France. The first charter was proprietary, anH 
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granted in 1639 to Sir Ferdinand Gorges. In 1652 
it was annexed to Massachusetts, under the title of 
county of Yorkshire. Maine remained virtually 
connected with Massachusetts, but the claims of the 
family of Gorges were urged, until quieted by pur- 
chase in 1676, and included in the same charter 1691. 
From the latter epoch to their final separation in 
1820, the history of the two sections was blended. 
After some former abortive attempts to sever Midne 
and Massachusetts, leave was given by the latter to 
the freemen of the former in 1819, to decide the im- 
portant question by vote. A large majority appear- 
ing to desire separation, a constitution was lormed 
and adopted, and on the 3rd of March 1820, Maine 
assumed her rank as an independent state of the 
United States. 



MARYLAND. 

Boundaries, extent andposition. — The Atlantic Ocean, 
Chesapeake bay and part of Virginia S. E., other parts 
of Virginia S., S. W. and W., Pennsylvania N., and Del- 
aware E. 

Miles. 
Beginning on the Atlantic Ocean on Fenwick's Isl- 
and, thence due W. along Virginia to Ratclifl's 
Point on Chesapeake bay, 15 

Along Pocomoke bay to Watkin's Point, 20 

Over Chesapeake bay to tke mouth of Potomac 

river, 20 

Up Potomac river to Washington City, 120 

Continuing up Potomac river to its extreme source, 200 
Thence due N. to the southern boundary of Penn- 
sylvania, o6 
Thence due E. along N. lat. 39° 45', and the south 

line of Pennsylvania, 200 

Thence southward to tlie semicircle of twelve miles 

round New Castle, 5 

Continuing S. along W. boundary of Delaware 86 
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Thence due E. along Delaware to the Atlantic Ocean, 36 
Along the Atlantic Ocean to the place of beginning, 35 



Entire outline, 773 

The extreme southem part of Maryland, on the 
eastern shore of the Chesapeake bay, is usually con- 
sidered as extending to lat. 38°, and is so laid down 
in -most maps of the state; but by an original mis- 
take in the line between Virginia and Maryland on 
the eastern shore, it runs about three miles N. of 
lat. 38. The state of Maryland therefore, lies be- 
tween N. lat. 38° 03' and 39° 42', in Ion. 2° E. and 
2° 3(y W. 

The area of Maryland is generally and greatly 
overrated. This exaggeration has arisen from its 
very irregular form, and from including the surface 
of Chesapeake bay. I have taken some exti*a trou- 
ble to obtain the true area by the rhumbs, and find 
that the land superficies is within an inconsiderable 
fraction of 10,000 square miles. 

JVdtural Geografihy, — All those parts of Ma- 
rylandi E. from Chesapeake, and W. from that 
bay to the head of tides, may be considered as re- 
cent alluvion. Above tide water, the surface rises, 
though not very rapidly, into hills, which reach the 
foot of the mountains.' The third or mountainous 
section constitutes the western part of the state. In 
respect to the soil, much that is highly productive 
exists in each zone, but in general, the intermediate 
vallies of the mountainous part, contain the most 
productive. The limestone tracts of Frederick and 
Washington, exhibit a fertility not surpassed in the 
United States. The hilly or middle zone is very 
varied in respect to soil ; in a very limited extent 
is frequently found the extremes of sterility and 
fertility. The sea sand and river alluvial section, 
tlu)ugh not affording any surface equally producti\'e 
with the calcareous parts of the Avcstem, is more 
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uniform than the middle zone. The surface of the 
alluvial region, though not rising into hills of any- 
considerable elevation, is far from being a dead plain. 

In a state of nature, Maryland was with little ex- 
ception covered with a dense forest, composed of a 
great variety of timber, the principal genera, oak, 
hickory, pine and the liriodendron tulipifera. The 
diversity of soil, and of relative elevation, superindu- 
ces in Maryland a very extended facility of vegeta- 
ble production, from whence the staples have been 
greatly multiplied. The positive and relative cli- 
mate may be seen by reference to tables 49, SO, 51 
and 52, pages 387 to 391, From these elements, it 
is demonstrated, that cotton may be cultivated. 
From the ascents and descents stated in table 4, 
page 70, the height of the western vallies of the state 
is shewn to exceed 800 feet, an elevation equivalent 
to two degrees of latitude. The whole cultivateable 
surface of Frederick, Washington and Alleghany 
counties, may be regarded as lying more than 500 
feet above the ocean tides; consequently, Maryland 
in respect to temperature extends through 2° 40^ 
of latitude. 

The Appalachian system of mountains forms the 
western part of Maryland, and gives source to its 
most considerable river, the Potomac. The ridges 
or chains in traversing the state, rise into a barrier 
in no place less than 2486 feet, and in many places 
exceeding 3000 feet. This mountain mass, when 
compared with others even in the United States, is 
humble, but when viewed as opposed to the forma- 
tion of canals or of roads, it swells into an object of 
stupendous magnitude, and particularly rises as a 
most formidable impediment to canal constiiiction. 
An elevation of 2486 feet is more than equivalent to 
6 degrees of latitude, and in winter gives to the 
mountain ridges of Maryland, a temperature similar 
to that on the Atlantic Ocean in lat, 45°. 
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Political Geografihy. — Annapolis the seat of gov- 
ernment for Maryland, is situated on Severn river, 
a small confluent of Chesapeake bay, at N. lat. 39° 
OS', long. 0** 33' E. and 25 miles a li'ttle E. of south 
from Baltimore* 

Though never the seat of legislation, Baltimore is 
the real capital of Maryland, and the third city iu 
the United States in point of population and of com- 
mercial importance. Baltimore stands on a small 
bay at the mouth of Falls creek into Patapsco. 
About a mile below the city, the latter opens hito a 
bay of from one to three miles wide, which extend- 
ing to the S. E. 12 miles, is merged in the larger 
bay of Chesapeake. The harbour is a small but 
convenient basin, admitting vessels of 18 feet 
draught. 

The city sweeps round the head of the bay, on 
both sides of Falls creek, stretching from east to 
west full three miles. The advance of this city has 
been commensurate with the advantages of its posi- 
tion. In 1790 it contained 13,503, in 1800, 26,514, 
in 1810, 35,583, and in 1820, 62,738 mhabitants. 
Thus in 30 years, the population augmented upwards 
of four fold. The existing numbers (Sept. 1828) no 
doubt exceed 80,000. 

The other towns of the state worthy particular 
noti<!:e are, Easton on the eastern shore in Talbot 
county, Fredericktown in Frederick county, Hagers- 
town in Washington county, and Cumberland in Al- 
leghany county 

The great Baltimore and Ohio rail road, now in 
progress in Maryland, was in its original conception 
and prompt undertaking, a bold, and if successful, a 
most useml enterprise. It is intended to extend 
from Baltimore in a general westerly direction to 
the Ohio river, at some point below the mouth of 
Muskingum. It has been objected to this, as well 
other similar designs on a large or extended scale, 
that they were impracticable over great distances, but 
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it would seem if we regard the intermediate grocmd 
in this case, that the practicability would be more 
rationally apparent on the side of a permanent road 
than a canaL The length of the rail road will be 
between 330 and 380 roiles/accordingto the point at 
which it will intersect Ohio river. 

There is already a tolerably good line of turnpike 
road &om Baltimore, intersecting or rather meeting 
the United States road at Cumberland. 

For municipal and civil puiposes, Maryland is sub- 
divided into the counties of ; • 

Counties, 
Alleghany, -w, 
Ann Arundel, m. w, 
Baltimore, n, 
Calvert, 9i -w, 
Caroline, E. e. 
Charles, t, w, 
Cecil, £. n. e. 
Dorchester, £. 8, e. 
Frederick, n. w. 
Hartford, n. 
Kent, E. e. 
Montgomery, s. to. 
Prince Georges, s. w. 
Queen Anne, E. e. 
St. Mary's, «. w. 
Somerset, E. 8, e. 
Talbot, E. nu 
Washington, n. w. 
Worcester, E. 8, e. 

Total 407,350 

Of the aggregate in 1820 there wei-c whites, 260,222; 
free people of colour 39,730; and slaves 107,398. 



Chief Towns, 


Pop, 1820. 


Cumberland 


86 


Annapolis 


27165 


Baltixorb 


96201 


Prince Frederick 


8072 


Denton 


10041 


Port Tobacco 


16048 


Elktcin 


16500 


Cambridge 


17755 


Frederick (city) 


40459 


Bellair 


15924 


Chestertown 


1145S 


Rockville 


16400 


Upper Marlboro 


20216 


Centreville 


14952 


Leonardstown 


12974 


Princess Anne 


19579 


Easton 


14389 


Hagerstown 


23075 


Snow Hill 


17421 



• Those to which E. is annexed arc on the Eastern 
shore. 
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Engaged in A griculture, 79, 1 35 

Do. Manufactures, 18,640 

Do. Commerce, 4,771 

Progrtssive Pofiulation, 
1790 319,728 1810 380,546 

1800 .349,692 1820 407,350 

Maryland abounds, in the mountainous sections, 
with iron ore and bituminous coal. The latter ex- 
ists in immense strata near the United States road, 
a few miles west from Cumberland, and is of excel- 
lent quality. One great object of the Baltimore 
railway, is to produce an easy mode of conveying 
this invaluable fossil to the Atlantic coast The 
western counties also contain limestone in immense 
formations or masses, one of which crosses the eas- 
tern side of Alleghany county, and is the extension of 
the great limestone range of the Kittatinny valley in 
Pennsylvania. The completion of the rail- road will 
tend to develope those inexhaustible fossil resources. 

History, — Maryland was intended as a refuge to 
the persecuted Roman Catholics, under a charter 
or grant to George Calvert Lord Baltimore, who 
died before the deed was consummated and left 
his claims to his son Cecilius Lord Baltimore, to 
whom the patent was granted, June 29th, 1632. 
The vagueness of both proprietary patents, involved 
the two colonial proprietary families of Calvert and 
Penn, in a long and mtricate dispute respecting the 
boundaries of Maryland and Pennsylvania, disputes 
which arose upwards of 50 years after the actual 
settlement of Maryland, and were not finally adjust- 
ed until after the middle of the 18th century. 

In 1699 the seat of government was fixed at Anna- 
poliSy where it has ever since remained. This colo- 
ny early and zealously joined and supported an op- 
position to the arbitrary proceedings of the British 
government. The constitution of this state was 
adopted August 14th, 1776, and dates next in order 
after Virginia. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Position, Boundaries, and Extent, — ^The Atlan- 
tic ocean N. E., E. and S. E.,]ilhode Island and Con- 
necticut south. New York west, and Vermont and 
New Hampshire north. 

Miles. 

Beginning on the Atlantic ocean three nules N. 
of the mouth of the Mernmac river, and thence 
following the inflexions of the coast to within 
three miles N. E. from Seconnet Point, 270 

Thence along the eastern border of Rhode Island, 45 

Thence W. sdongthe northern boundary of Rhode 

Island, 24 

Continuing W. along northern boundary of Con- 
necticut, 83 
Do W. to the S. W. angle of the state, 2 

Thence N. N. E. along part of 3ie eastern bound*- 
ary of New York, to the southern boundary of 
Vermont, 50 

Due E. along southern boundary of Vermont, to 
Connecticut river, and S. W. angle of New- 
Hampshire, 38 

Thence along southern boundary of New Hamp-* 

shire to the place of be^nning, 85 

Entire outline 597 

The general length of Massachusetts, is not easi- 
ly determined, but from Plymouth harbour on N. 
lat 42° to the S, W. angle is about 145 miles; area 
7335 square miles; of course the mean width is about 
50 miles. Lying between lat. 41° 31', and 42° 52' 
N., and long. 3° 25' and 6° 57' E. 

Natural Geography. — Massachusetts presents 
three distinct zones. The first towards the Atlantic 
ocean is a sea-sand alluvion, but little elevated 
above the ocean. The eastern plain is quickly and 
abruptly followed by a fine hilly tract, which crosses 
the state from north to south, and from which the 
rivers are poured in every direction. The second 
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or middle jone includes part of the beautiful valley 
of Connecticut, and is followed by the mountainous 
but highly fertile county of Berkshire, which com- 
prises the whole western part of the state. 

The eastern sandjr border is the least fertile, but 
also the least extensive of the three sections. With- 
in the sandy tract the country rises by so abrupt ac- 
clivity as to prevent the tides penetrating in any 
place but a few miles. It has been already no- 
ticed that the peninsula of Cape Cod, which forms 
the eastern part of this state, was the great dividing 
limit of the Atlantic tides, and that a very rapid in- 
crease of depth was found within the bay of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Taken in one sweep of vision, the whole surface 
of this state, swells from the Atlantic counties to 
central hills, then depresses into the richly decorat- 
ed valley of Connecticut, and again rises into the 
mountain vallies of Berkshire. The soil is as vari- 
ed as the surface, presenting every quality from ste- 
rile sea sand, to river alluvion and calcareous de- 
bris, giving a very extended latitude to agricultural 
products. Westward from the first range of hills, 
the valleys possess a fine, deep, and strong soil; a 
soil improved by cultivation, to an extent equalled 
in few other sections of the United States, 

The mineral productions of this state are nume- 
rous specifically, but iron is the only ore found in 
large quantities. Marble of beautiful variety and 
texture, is found in Berkshire. Granite of excellent 
quality as a building stone, is quarried at Teign- 
mouth and Chelmsford, and brought to the sea coast 
by the Middlesex canal. 

Massachusetts possesses eminent advantages as a 
commercial state. South-east from the Isthmus of 
Barnstable the tides are moderate, but within the 
Bay of Massachusetts, the harbours are numerous, 
deep, and spacious. Connecticut river traverses the 
central part of the state, from north to south, and 
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the Merrimac enters the ocean at its north-east an- 
gle. Both rivers have been made navigable &r be- 
yond the limits of Massachusetts, and the Merri- 
mac connected with Boston hailxnir, by the Middle- 
sex canaL In the article Canals under the head of 
the United States, it will be seen, that a canal is in 
progress to open die central countj of Wotoester to 
Narragansett bay by Blackstone nver. 

The climate oi Massachusetts, from rdaidve 
height, varies from east to west. The extremes 
d^rcring cmly 1^ 21' in laUtude, produces but a slight 
change of tempera:ture» but the cultivated parts of 
the county of Berkshire rising to a height from 500 
. to 1900 feet, produces a marked difference of seaaons^' 
from those of the Hudson and Connecticut rivers on 
equal latitudes. I have seen the spring, opening at 
.^bany wMlst snow covered the Vales orBetkshire. 

Political Geography, — ^Boston, the capital and 
principal city of Massachusetts, stands on a hilly 
peninsula, rising between the open bay and Charfes 
river, at N. lat. 42« SS', and long. 5^ 58' E. This 
fine city was founded in 1629. In 1800, it contained 
24,937, in 1810, 32,250, and in 1820, 42,526 mhabit- 
ants. The advance gives an annual increase of 586, 
and if continued, 3rields, at the 'present time, a popu- 
lation of about 47,000. 

The harbour of Boston is excellent, admitting ves- 
sels of any desirable draught of water; very seldom 
inaccessible from ice; and so narrow at the entrance 
as to be easily and effectually defended. 

The city is completely united to the adjacent 
places by numerous bridges, and with the interior 
of New Hampshire by the Merrimac canal. Good 
roads extend to the other principal towns and vil- 
lages of the state, Salem, Newburyport, Plymouth, 
Worcester, Northampton, Lenox, &c. 

Massachusetts is subdivided into the following 
counties: 
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Counties. 

(table, 8, e, 
iliire, w. 

)1, 8, 

s, 8, 
\f 91. e» 
din, n. 
ten, 8, 

ishire, m, w. 
esex, n. 
icket, «. 
Ik, m. e. 
outh, tf. 
Ik, e. 
ester, m. 

Total 



Do 
Do 



Chief Towns. 


Pop, 1820. 


Barnstable 


24,029 


Lenox 


35,727 


Taunton 


39,998 


Edgartown 


3,295 


Salem 


74^580 


Greenfield 


29,289 


Springfield 


35,727 


Northampton 


28,073 


Cambridge 


61,677 


Nantucket 


r,286 


Dedham 


36,462 


Plymouth 


38,112 


BosTOir 


43,925 


Worcester 


73,605 




521,725 


in Agriculture 


63,460 


Manufactures 


33,464 


Commerce 


13,301 



Progressive population, 
1790 378,787 

1800 422,845 

1810 472,040 

1820 521,725 

Hory^ — The first actual colonization of Massa- 
itts, was made at Plymouth in 1620, but the 
charter was granted by James I. to a company 
ply as 1606, under the name of North Virginia. 
Plymouth Company, however, commenced 
settlement under a written constitution ; sup- 
l to be the first instance on record, of a go- 
nent being formed from original elements by 
consent of the governed, and reduced to the 
anency of a written compact. The first rcgu- 
jusc of representatives was organized in 1639. 
achusetts was formed by the oppressions, and 
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for the first 70 years of its existence, struggled 
against the arbitrary measures of the Stewart dy- 
nasty. In 1635, Charles I. interfered directly in the 
colonial government; and in 1638, a quo warranto 
was issued against the province. The revolution in 
1642, gave a momentary respite, but with the resto- 
ration, 1660, the arbitrary folly of the Stewarts was 
again felt in America, ana felt until 1688, when ano- 
ther revolution drove the oppressors from their 
abused power. In 1691, William and Mary granted 
a new charter, including Maine. From the latter 
period to that of the revolution in 1775, the colonial 
history of Massachusetts, though marked with many 
events of great local interest, yet affords few events 
worthy notice in a brief view. It may be truly said 
that this interesting colony was always a republic, 
and when the eventful day arrived, to meet the ven- 
geance of the parent state, Massachusetts stood the 
first and severest shock from an irritated foe, and 
through the whole contest sustained the character 
with which it entered the list of opposition. 

The government remained under the charter un- 
til March 2nd, 1780, when a constitution was adopt- 
ed, which was amended for the last time in Novem- 
ber, 1820; Maine had become a separate and inde- 
pendent state in the previous March. Sec Maine. 



MICHIGAN. 

Position, Boundaries, and Extent. — The penin- 
sula of Michigan is bounded W. and N. W. by Lake 
Michigan, N. by the Straits of Michilimakinak, N. 
li. by Lake Huron, E. l^y St. Clair river, I^ake St. 
Clair, Detroit river, and Lake Erie, S. E. by the 
state of Ohio, and S. W. by Indiana. 

I^eginning on l.akc Micliiijan, where that lake is 
intersected by the northern bouiularv of hi'liana, 
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Miles. 

thence along Micliigan and Straits of Micliili- 

makinak into Lake Huron, 260 

On Lake Huron, 250 

River St. Clair, Lake St. Clair, Detroit river, and 

Lake Erie, to the northern boundary of Ohio, 136 

Along the north boundary of Ohio to the east 

boundary of Indiana, 80 

Due N. along east boundary of Indiana, 10 

Tlience due W. along north boundary of Indiana 

to Lake Michigan and point of outset 110 

Having an outline of 846 

Extending from N. lat. 41® 35', to N. lat. 45® 20', and 
in long, from 5° 20' to 9° 53' W.; area 34,000 square 
miles. 

The preceding is th|^. tongue of land which stretches 
northward from Indiana and Ohio, and is particularly 
designated the Territory of l^chigan; but for temporary 
purposes, the United States government has connected 
with the peninsula an immense region, improperly call- 
ed the N. W. Territory, towards &e sources of the Mis- 
sissippi, and embraced within the following boundaries. 

Miles. 
The Trans-Michigan part of the territQry has an 
interior limit on the state of 'Illinois, along N. 
lat. 42® 30', 210 

Up the Misussippi to its source, and thence to 

the head of Red river branch of Assiniboin, 700 

Down Red river to N. lat. 49®, 300 

Along N. lat. 49® to the river Rain, 150 

Up Rain river to its source, 150 

Down F<a river to Lake Superior, 100 

Along the N. W., W., and 8. shores of Lake Su- 
perior, and St. Mary's river, to the Straits of 
Michilimakinak, 650 

Mong Green Bay and Lake Michigan, 350 

Having an outline of 2Glft 
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This very extensive tract stretches from N, lat, 
42° 30' to 49°, and in long, from 9° to 22® W. 

Area, 140,000 square miles, equal to 89,600,000 
acres, to which if we add the peninsular part we have 
174,000 square miles, or 111,360,000 acres. 

From the N. E. angle of the state of Illinois to the 
N. W. angle of Trans-Michigan, the territory is 650 
miles long. The breadth is very irregular, but ave- 
rages about 200 miles. 

Mitural Geography, — The peninsular part is the 
only section on which any considerable settlements 
have been made, and is therefore the only part very 
correctly delineated. The outer margin on the 
lakes and rivers is one continued declining selvedg;e. 
This gently rising border is followed in the interior 
by an extended plain; the whole resting on seconda- 
ry strata. From the flat, and in many places marshy 
interior, the numerous rivers ooze, gsuning current 
in their advance towards their recipients, and are 
generally precipitated over falls before reaching 
their point of discharge. The Michigan cataracts 
arc humble as to their elevation, and are occasioned 
by the outer projection of the underlaying strata. 

In a state of nature, the peninsula of Michigan 
was covered, with partial exceptions, by a very 
heavy forest. The soil is deep and strong. The 
climate superinduces, when combined with the proxi- 
mity to the extensive lakes of Huron, Michigan and 
Eric, the excessive growth of grasses, and of course 
the production of grain. 

The actual elevation of the interior part above the 
lakes, has never been accurately determined, but 
may be assumed at from 100 to 300 at most, there- 
fore but trifling change of temperature can arise 
from relative level. Tlie winters are, however, long 
and severe. By reference to the tables under the 
head of climate, it will be seen that the extreme 
range of the thermometer at Fort Brady and Green 
Bny, evinces excessive vicissitudes of temperature. 
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That uniformity of surface, so remarkable on the 
peninsula, is in great part continued in the much 
more wide-spread Trans-Michigan region. Hills of 
some elevation do arise between the Mississipplriver 
and lakes Michigan and Erie, but the general sur- 
face is level, and towards the sources of Mississippi 
and Red rivers, a dead and partially inundated flat 
presents itself. 

The climate is here in a peculiar manner severe. 
This excessive cold is produced by a combination of 
causes. The surface of that part of the continent, 
from which the Mississippi draws its sources, is ele- 
vated above the Atlantic tides at least 1300 feet, or 
equivalent to four degrees of latitude ; of course the 
north west part of Trans-Michigan, is exposed to a 
temperature equal to that of lat. 53° on the ocean. 
Agam,this elevated region is exposed, utterly unshel- 
tered, to[the prevailing winds from that interminable 
table land stretching into the unknown regions of 
frost. To every other cause of an excess of winter 
cold on the plams of north-western Michigan, may 
be added the want of timber in many places of great 
extent. 

The local features are yet so imperfectly explored 
as to preclude minute description, and except the 
highly picturesque shores of Lake Superior, a dull 
monotony prevails over what has been examined. 

Political Oeografihy, — Detroit, the capital of Mi- 
chigan, stands on the right or western bank of De- 
troit river, 18 miles above its entrance into Lake 
Erie, at N. lat. 42° 25', Ion. 5° 50' W. This city is 
yet stnall, population. about 3000, but is the only 
town of any note yet built in North America, north- 
west from Bufi&lo. With a few villages in Canada, 
this vicinity is the centre of the out-post of civiliza- 
tion. 

Settlements are extending, and military establish- 
ments have long existed at Green Bay, Michilimaki- 
nak, and Sault St. Mary. The latter was the last «x 

L L 2 
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chronological order, and was formed by Col. Brady 
July 17th, 1822, and is the most advanced i>ost of the 
United States to the N. W. 

( The following list of Counties, M TV. Ter,,ia an- 
nexed to those of tne north-west or TVans, Michi- 
gan Territory, J 

Counties. Chief towns. Pop. 1820. 

Brown, (N. W. Ter.) Green Bay 952 

Chippewa,(N.W.Ter.) Sault de St. Marie 

Crawford, (N.W.Ter.) Prjurie de Chiens 492 

Lapeer, m, e. 

Leiiervie, », e, Tecumseh 

Macomb, tf. Mount Clemens 898 

Michilimakinak Mackinac 819 

Monroe, s, e, Monroe 1831 

Oakland, e, Pontiac 230 

Saginaw, m. 

St. Clair, e. St Clair 

Sanilac, e. 

Shiawassee, m. 

Washtenaw, s.e, Ann Arbour 

Wayne, e, s, Detroit ' 3574 

Total 8896 

Thus we are taught the appalling fact that in 1820, 
on 140,000 square miles, th(5*e existed only one civ- 
ilized human being on 16 square miles. What a void 
on a space on which a aistributive population of 10 
to the square mile would yield an aggregate of 
1,400,000 inhabitants! This is one of the many facts 
to show that the continent of North America is only 
commencing to be peopled. 

History. — Detroit was founded about 1670, by the 
French, but remained a mere trading post, and in 
1763, was ceded with other j)arts of Canada to the 
British government. It was included in the limits of 
the United States by the treaty of 1783, but not actu- 
aUy g'lYcw up by the British until 1796, The tcrri- 
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tory of Michigan was formed in 1805. The city of 
Detroit and the adjacent territory was taken by a 
British army, August 1812, but retaken the ensuing 
year by the United Stat'es troops under Gen. Harri- 
son; since which epoch the settlements have slowly 
and securely progressed. The population it is pro- 
bable has more than doubled since the last census. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Position, 6o7i7idarie8, and extent, — Tennessee N., 
Alabama E., Gulf of Mexico S. E., State of Louisia- 
na S. W., and Mississippi river W, 

Miles. 
Beginning at the mouth of Pearl river, and thence 

up that stream to N. lat. 31° 6 J 

Thence due W. along Louisiana, to the left bank 

of Mississippi river, 105 

Up Mississippi river, to the S. W. comer of the 

state of Tennessee, 530 

Thence due E. along N.lat. 55°, and the southern 

boundary of Tennessee, 90 

Thence southwardly along the western boundary . 

of Alabama to the Gulf of Mexico, 320 

Along the shores of the Gulf of Mexico to the 

mouth of Pearl river, 80 

Having an entire outline of 1185 

Extending from N. lat. 30° 08', .to N. lat 35°, and m 
long, from 11° 05' to 14° 26^ W. 

Length from north to south, 338 miles. The ai*ea 
of this state has never been very accurately deter- 
mined. Measured by the rhumbs on Tanner's 
map, itcomprises a small fraction above 51,000 square 
miles, with a mean width of 150 miles; equal to 
32,640,000 acres, 

Mitural Geografihy, — So much has already been 
said of the rivers of the United States, that a brief 
notice of them is only necessary under the respective 
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heads of the individual states. The state of Missis- 
sippi is washed on its western border by the Missis- 
sippi; the Tennessee river touches the N. E. angle, 
and the sources of Tombeckbee, Pascagoula, Peari, 
Amite, Homochitto, and Yazoo, drain the interior 
sections. 

Rejecting the islands of the Gulf of Me^co, as 
too inconsiderable for notice, the soil of Mississippi 
is divisible into three very distinct portions. First, 
the alluvial borders of the rivers; second, the bluffs 
adjacent to the Mississippi overflow; and third, pine 
forest land. The fiat margin of the Mississippi on 
the left or east bank, though equally fertile, is less 
valuable than similar soil on the opposing side. This 
difference is produced by the bluffs, or hills of the 
state of Mississippi, confining the surplus water, and 
consequently subjecting the river border lands to 
more frequent and more durable inundation, than 
takes place on the west side where the waters are 
freely drained into the remote swamps and outlets. 

Rising from the Mississippi alluvion, the bluffs are 
followed by a very waving, but a most productive 
country. This band or zone, commences in Louisia- 
na, as low down as Iberville, and with the mere in- 
terruptions of the streams stretches into Tennessee, 
with a greater or less width from 10 to 30 or 40 
miles. It may be doubted, whether, every thing 
considered, the bluff zone of Mississippi is exceeded 
in intrinsic value fey any other tract in the United 
States. In its natural state, and so in great part it 
still continues, this region was covered with a heavy 
forest, of which generically oak, hickory, laurel,mag- 
nolia, sweet gum, ash, maple, liriodendron tulipifera, 
and pine, were most prevalent, with a great variety 
of vines and underwood. 

In the primitive settlements near Natchez, tobac- 
co, indigo, and cotton, have been successively staples, 
and all produced luxuriantly. The latter vegetable 
has prevailed within the last 30 years. 
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Small grain could no doubt be plentifully cultiva- 
ted, but the only species of cerealia much attended 
to is Indian com. Meadows and orchards are ne*- 
glected, although the climate and soil invite the fos- 
tering of both those pursuits of agriculture. The 
peach and fig are, however, abundant. Gardens are 
when duly managed extremely productive ; but hor- 
ticulture, like meadows and orchards, is neglected. 

Much of excellent land exists along the streams 
over the whole state, and when brought under culti- 
vation,productive in similar vegetables with the bluff 
lands I have noticed. 

The pine forest, and other interval land, of vari- 
ous but inferior quality, constitute much the greater 
part of the surface of the state, and will preclude a 
dense population except in detached places, unless 
objects of culture can be introduced suitable to the 
now useless soils. Will not the vitis vinifera supply 
this desideratum ? 

The metallic productions of this state deserve no 
pai^icular notice. 

What has been said in respect to climate under 
the head of Alabama, may be repeated with regard 
to the state of Mississippi, except, that being more 
escposed to the winds of the N. W. the temperature 
of the latter is lower than that of the former in win- 
ter. Neither sugar cane nor the orange can be cul- 
tivated above lat. 31®, nor even below that curve to 
any advantage in the state of Mississippi. The 
winters are very unequal in point of temperature, 
and often severe in the vicinity of Natchez. Snow, 
more or less, occurs annually, and the thermometer 
has shown a depression of the mercury to 12° above 
zero. 

Political Geography, — ^Natchez is not the seat of 
government, but is by far the most important town 
of the state. It is situated on a series of hills, about 
half a mile from the bank of the Mississippi, N. lat. 
31«> 33', and long. 14® 3(y W. The site of the t<i^^ 
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ik waving, and though so near is not visible from the 
Mississippi, above which it is elevated about 100 feet, 
with a steep intervening bluff. Population, 1810, 
was 1511, and m 1820 had risen to 2184. There is 
certainly no other town in the United States the real 
importance of which so greatly exceeds the extent 
of its buildings or number of inhabitants. In com- 
mon years from SO to 40 thousand bales of cotton 
are exported from this city, and the commercial bu- 
siness carried on is on an equally large scale. 

Washington, six miles E. from Natchez, is a pleas- 
ant, but inconsiderable place; and a similar remark 
as to size applies to every other village of the state, 
including Jackson, the seat of government. 

The most improved and best populated section of 
this state is the S. W. angle. It was here that the 
original colonization was made, and where exists the 
most extensive continuous body of productive soiL 
Settlements are extending into the south-eastern and 
central parts; the northern remains in possession of 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians. 

Cou7itics, 

Adams, w. a. 
Amite, *. w. 
Claiborne, w. 
Copiah, m. e, 
Covington, m. s. 
Franklin, s. w. 
Greene, e, a. 
Hancock, s. 
Hinds, w. 
Jackson, «. e. 
Jefferson, w. s. 
Jones, m. 8. 
Lawrence, w. a. 
Madison, e. 
Marion, s. 
Monroe, e. n. 
Perry, .?, i-. 



Chief tonvns. 


Pofi, 1820. 


Natchez 


12,073 


Liberty 


6853 


Port Gibson 


5963 


Gallatin 




Williamsburg 


2230 


Meadville 


3821 


Greene C. H. 


1445 


Shieldsboro 


1594 


Jacksox 




Jackson Ck If. 


1682 


Fayette 


6822 


Ellisville 




Monticello 


4916 


Madison vi lie 




Columbia 


3116 


Hamilton 


2721 


Avjgiista 


?03r 
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CowUies, 

Pike,*. 
Rankin, w. 
Simpson, m. 8, 
Warren, w. 
Washington, m. s. 
Wayne, e, 
Wilkinson, s. 10. 
Yazoo, w« 

Total, 

Of these, engaged in Agriculture 
do. Manufactures 

do. Commerce 



Chief totvna, 

Holmesville 

Yazoo 

Westville 

Vicksbur^Ii 

New Mexico 

Winchester 

Woodville 

Benton 



Pop. 1830. 
4438 

2693 

3323 
9718 

75,448 

22,033 
650 
294 



History, '^TYi^ first actual settlement of whites 
was made by the Frencli at Natchez about 1716 or 
1718. This colony, amounting to about 500 persons, 
was massacred by the Indians in 1729. White es- 
tablishments were partially renewed, but the coun- 
try remained in great part a wilderness until after 
1763, when the whole of Florida was ceded to the 
British. The country as high as the Yazoo river 
was, soon after, surveyed, and very respectable set- 
tlements formed along the line bluff region above 
and below Natchez. As far as lat. 31° was included 
in the limits of the United States by the treaty of 
1783, but being overrun by the Spaniards in the re- 
volutionary war, it remained in their possession until 
1798. In 1800, all that is now comprised in Missis- 
ippi and Alabama, was formed into a territory by 
he name ci Mississippi territorv. March 1st, 1817, 
he western part was authorised by act of Congress, 
) form a constitution, which was done in conven- 
on, the ensuing July, and in December, 1817, Mis- 
ssippi became a state of the United States. 
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MISSOURI. 

Position, boundaries, and extent, — ^Bounded N. £. and 
S. E. by tlie Missismppi river, S. by the territory of Ar- 
kansas, and W. and N. by the Western unappropriated 
territory of the United States. 

Bfilcc. 
Beginning on the Mississippi, at the mouth of Le- 
moine river, and thence down the former to N.lat. 
36*> 550 

Thence due W. to the right bank of St. Francis river 50 
Down St. Francis to N. lat. 36° SO' 50 

Thence due W. along the northern boundary of Ar- 
kansas to a point where a meridian line from the 
junction of Missouri and Kansas rivers intersects 
N. lat. 36° 30' 200 

Thence due N. to a point where a line extended " 
due W. from the Sac vUlagc, on Lemoine river, 
will intersect the western boundary 273 

Thence due E. to the Lemoine river 130 

Down Lemoine river to tlic place of outset 20 



Having an entire outline of 1273 

Mean length from N. to S. 280 miles, area mlher ex- 
ceeding 63,000 squai'c miles; but adopting that superfi- 
cies, tlie mean width, E. and W., will be 225 miles; the 
whole containing 40,320,000 acres. Extending from N. 
lat. 36° to 40° ^&, and in long, from 11° 47' to 1 7° 32' AV . 

Natural Geoffrafihy, — Though, with the excep- 
tion of the alluvial bottoms of the rivers. Missouri it 
rolling or hilly, yet no part rises to an elevation dc 
serving the name of mountahis. A chain of hill 
commences south-east fi*om the mouth of Osag 
river, and stretching south-west is the incipient b- 
ginning of the Ozark or Masserne chain, but r 
mains humble until far within Arkansas. No oth 
state of the United States is, however, so grca 
diversified in respect to soil and external featur 
The prairie region, commencing in Ohio and li 
HTia, spreading into immcns(' plains hi Illinois.. 
'^2Lnds stUI more iu wcslevuMxsb's^wvi. 
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To a civilized and commercial people, rivers are, 
of all objects in nature, the most important. In most 
places the far greater part of the most fertile and 
most easily cultivated soil is on the banks of rivers; 
where also rise the most extensive and wealthy ci- 
ties. In regard to rivers there is perhaps no other 
equal section of the earth to compare with Missouri. 
The Mississippi sweeps its mighty volume along the 
eastern border 550 miles, receiving, near mid-dis- 
tant, the still more majestic Missouri, The latter 
entering the western boundary traverses the state, 
receiving from each side tributaries which, if not 
contrasted with the overwhelming mass into which 
they are poured and lost, would deserve the title of 
line rivers. The Osage, rising in the angle between 
Arkansas and Kansas rivers, on the vast plains west 
from the state of Missouri, carries its very sei'pen- 
tine but navigable volume into Missouri river near 
the centre of the state. 

Illinois and Ohio, though not within, are in a com- 
mercial point of view rivers of Missouri. The 
White and St. Francis rise in this state, and flowing 
southward connect it with Arkansas. 

The soil is as varied as is the surface; every qua- 
lity is found from the most productive and exhaust- 
less alluvion to sterile clay or silicious sand. On the 
eastern border, and near the streams generally, a 
dense forest covered Missouri; but even here, in 
some, places, naked prairie encroaches upon the 
streams. I may here apprize the reader that there 
is a strong pre-disposition in the mind to exaggerate 
the comparative extent of prairie over woodland. 
Entering on a prairie where the view is in one or 
more directions limited only by the horizon, an idea 
of vastness is involuntary. I have seen in public 
documents, respecting Louisiana, the prairie esti- 
mated at two-thirds of the whole surface ; whilst, 
in fact, much more than nine-tenths of the surface 
is at this moment under a dense untouched forest. 

A a a 
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It is from a knowledge of this natural propensity, 
that I am incredulous when I either read or hear 
comparisons made between the extent of prairie and 
forest. It is from this natural cause that the breadth 
of rivers, distances at sea, and the comparative 
quantity of cleared land in a cultivated country, are 
almost invariably over-rated. 

Missouri is divisible into three sections in regard 
to soil. In general terms the south-east section is 
alluvial, and liable to partial annual inundation; the 
south-western is mixed prairie and •• Flint Hill'* 
land. The northern section, west from the Missis- 
sippi, and north from the Missouri, says Mr. Flint, 
"is no where mountainous. It contains great tracts 
of alluvial and hilly prairies. It is for the most part 
a surface delightfully rolling and variegated. There 
is no part of the globe where greater extents of 
country can be traversed more easily, and in any di- 
rection, by carriages of any description, where there 
are no roads, and that is yet in a state of natui'e. "* 

These three portions have each their appropriate 
features, but each are interspersed with minor tracts 
partaking of the general character of the others. 
According to Mr. Flint there is a specific difference 
between the alluvion of the two great rivers Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri; the bottoms of Missouri 
being more loamy and sandy, and those of its rival 
more clayey, and yet more substantial. The whole 
state will, indeed, with no very great exceptions, 
support a dense population. The geographical ex- 
tent of the state, and the very great diversity of soil, 
■will admit a correspondent variety of vegetable pro- 
duction. Wheat and Indian corn have been from 
the original settlement the staples, though in the S. 
E. section cotton is produced. 

Agriculture in all its forms, either as an art or a 
science, is in its infancy in Missouri, as it may be 
considered in any newly settled country where na- 
ture has done too much. If we return, however, to 

* Flint's Western ^\3L\.es,\o\. v\. \^. ^\. 
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that very essential element the climate, we shall 
find that Missouri rises above the region of cotton. 
ELnoup;h has been given in this View to decide the 
seventy and length of winter in Missouri. Three 
winters in five the Mississippi becomes passable on 
the ice at St. Louis. In 1818, it was so for upwards 
of two months. It is in this state that the frigid 
winds of the N.W, are first experienced in all their 
force receding from the Atlantic. The climate is in 
brief, cold and windy, as well as dry and bracing. 
The successive years also vary exceedingly, and un- 
certain as are the revolutions in meteorology else<^ 
where, they are proverbially variant in the state of 
Missouri and adjacent regions. 

The indigenous forest trees of Missouri are spe- 
cifically the same found in the middle region of the 
Mississippi basin generally, but with perhaps great- 
er variety on a given spot, and the Juglans peccan, 
and some other trees rarely found east of the Mis- 
sissippi river. 

This state has become in an especial manner 
noted for immense deposits of lead ore, chiefly of 
the species called Galena. The principal lead re- 
gion is in Washington county and parts adjacent, 
extending about 30 by 15 miles. The central part 
about 70 miles S, W. from St. Louis. Detached 
bodies of ore are found from White to Missou- 
ri river. The ore is found merely imbedded in 
masses, and evidently a deposit None has yet been 
found m situ, though some of the diggings have 
reached to 80 feet. 

Coal in immense strata also exists in Missouri, and 
at some future period must greatly exceed in value 
the lead mines. In a country of intense winter and 
and scarcity of wood, coal mines must be a resource 
of most primary importance. 

Iron ore forms no inconsiderable part of the entire 
mass of man^ of the hills of Missouri, but as this 
invaluable mmeral is found almost every where, its 
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existence here, though highly advantageous, gives 
but little local preference. 

With all its resources combined, Missouri is a tru- 
ly desirable section of the United States, and what 
may at the first glance create astonishment in many 
minds, it will be the most central state of the Union, 
when the entire basin of Mississippi is peopled, and' 
subdivided into organized states. 

Political Geography, — St. Louis has ceased to 
be the seat of legislation, but continues the real 
commercial capital of the state. This city stands 
on an alluvial deposit, rising by a gentle acclivity 
from the water, the whole resting on a mass <» 
secondary limestone, which, forming at this place 
the bank of the Mississippi, seems to underlay that 
stream. The buildings extend from the margin of 
the river to the brow of the bank, beyond which the 
country extends in level and mostly open prairie. The 
main streets are nearly parallel to the river and 
one stretches about a mile m length. This city dates 
back to 1764, but previous to its becoming a town 
of the United States its progress was very slow. 
In 1803, when it passed under the authority of the 
United States, the population fell short of 1000; in 
1816 the inhabitants amounted to 2000; in 1820 they 
had increased to 4598, and at this epoch, 1828, can- 
not fall nriuch, if any, short of 10,000. It is with 
every limitation, next to New Orleans, the largest 
city on the margin of the Mississippi. Lat. 38® 46' 
N., long. 12° 58' W. 

After St. Louis, the principal towns of Missouri 
are St. Genevieve with about 1500 inhabitants, 
Jackson with 500, Herculaneum 500, St. Charles 
1200, Franklin 1200, and Jefferson on the south side 
of Missouri about 20 miles above the influx of Osage, 
and now the seat of government of the state. 

Counties, Chief totms. Pop, 1820. 

Tioone, m. Columbia 5963 

Callawnv, m, VviUou 
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Countiet, 

Cape Girardeau, e. «. 
Chariton, n. 
Clay, n. w. 
Cole, m. 
Cooper, fti. w. 
Franklin, m. e. 
Gasconade, m. 
Howard, m. w. 
Jefferson, 6. 
Jackson, m. s. 
Lafayette, tv, 
Lincoln, e. 
Madison, «• e. 
Marion, e, n. 
Montgomery, i«. e. 
New Madrid, «. e. 
Perry, e. t. 
Pike, e. n. 
Ralls, n, e. 
Ray, fi. tv. 
Saint Charles, e. 
Saint Francis, e. 
St. Genevieve, «. 
St Louis, e. 
Saline, m. to. 
Scott, 9. e. 
Washington, e, 
Wayne, ». 

Total 66.586 

Of these, were whites 55,988; free persons of colour 
376; and slaves 10,222. 

Engtiged in Agriculture 13,559 

Do Manufactures 1,887 

Do Commerce 480 

/Tisrory,— Though discovered by the French 
about 1674, the first civilized settlements were not 
made in Missouri until after the treaty of Paris, 

jkaa2 



Chief Tovmt, 


Pop, 1820. 


Jackson 




Chariton 




Liberty 
Marion 




Boonsville 


6959 


Union 


2379 


Fayette 
Herculaneum 


13426 
1835 


Independence 
Lexington Hill 
Alexandria 


1662 


FredericktowQ 


2047 


Palmyra 
Lewistown 


4075 


New Madrid 


2296 


Perryville 
Bowling Green 
New London 


3747 


Richmond 




St. Charles 


3970 


Farmington 
St Genevieve 


496S 


St. Louis 


10049 


Walnut Farm 




Benton 




Potosi 


2769 


Greenville 


1443 
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ir63. The firtt eiteblbliments were formed at Ge- 
nevieve» und^r a mindng caamaaxft ^Pierre La 
Clade» Maxan, iSc Ca" at.Loiiiavasfodiide4ir64^ 
and St Charles, on Misaonri* m 17B0, bat proripna 
to the cession to the United fitates the Bfisaoori aelir 
ttements languished. In ISOS-the salntarf revola- 
tioa was effected, and in 1B04» hy the icparatioB of 
the territorjr of Orleans, now Loiiiniuia, M ls a aiui 
became a territory. After some abortive attcnptt, 
aiiung f^ram the qtteMali whether slaveify be ad- 
mittMl or not, Minonli was, at the sesuon qf Oih 
gress 1819 — ^20, anthorised to form a coiutitiitiaii, 
under certain conditions; the constitatim^ was-lbnn- 
ed, and conditions being complied with, on Aimtft 
10th, 1821, Missouri became ^ state of the Umted 
Sutes. 



NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

PosUiortf boundariestand extent, — ^Atlantic ocean 
S. E.; Massachusetts S. ; Vermont W.; Canada N., 
and Maine E. 

Mile*. 
This state merely touches and is washed by the At- 
lantic ocean 20 
Thence along N. boundary of Massachusetts 80 
Up Connecticut river, opposite Vermont 170 
The boundary between New-Hampshire and Low- 
er Canada remains unfixed, but is about 
In common with Mune to the mouth of the Pisca- 
taqua river into the Atlantic .ocean 




Having an entire outline of 

Extending from N. lat. 42° 41' to 45° 11', and in lone, 
from 4*^ 22.' to 6° 09' E. 

The mean length <rf New-Hampshire is verynear- 
Ijr that of its difference of lat. 2i degrees, or about 
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lT4f statute miles; area 8700 square miles, and mean 
breadth 50 miles. 

J^atural Geography, — ^This state on a narrow ex- 
tent differs more in relative elevation than any other 
state of the Union, and of course the mean and ex- 
treme temperature are in correspondent excess. 
The Atlantic border is generally a sandy beach, but 
followed by so rapid a rise in the surface of the inte- 
rior country as to arrest the tides within 20 miles 
from the ocean. • The mountains of the state are 
central with a zone of finely diversified hill and dale 
country around. Grand Monadnoc rises to an eleva- 
tion of 3254; Moosehillock to 4636; but some of the 
summits of White Mountains approach or attain to 
7300, and are considerably the most elevated moun- 
tain masses of the Appalachian system. 

As a whole the physiognomy of New-Hampshire 
is bold, promine** nd often sublime. Amid a very 
rugged exterior, this state |)ossesses comparatively, 
its full share of productive soil. The mountains and 
hills abound in majestic timber, together with mine- 
ral treasures, particularly iron. Those resources 
are rendered available by the Connecticut, and more 
particularly the Merrimac river. By the latter and 
the Middlesex canal the harbour of Boston is open 
to the centre of the state. 

New-Hampshire is a country of grain, fruits, pas- 
turage and lumber. Here we reach the complete 
region of luxuriant meadow grass. The winters are 
however long, and with an Alpine severity of tem- 
perature. The thermometer at Keene in the south- 
western part of the state, has sunk to 24 below 
zero. ^ 

Political Geografihy. — The seat of government 
for this state is Concord, a town of secondary com- 
mercial importance, in Merrimac county. It stands 
on the right bank of Merrimac river, at N. lat. 43° 
12', long. 5° 30' E. The population of the township 
1820, 2830. 
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. .The Gommerdal Gttpital of the state is Portsmouth, 
utuated on the soou bank of Piscataqua river, 
aboot 3 miles from- the opea Atlantic oceKm.. The 
harbour is proverbially exoeUent, and from the «■- 
cessive tides verjr seldom .impeded and nerer alto- 
gether closed by ice. The main entrance hut fixMQ. 
8 to 10 fatlupns, of coarse admits vessels of the lar- 
gest dassofcommeive cap war. N. lat .43? Oi', Ion. 

The other towns w&l be found following their re- 
spective counties. 



Coundu, 


CMrfunfiu. 


Pi^^lSSO. 


Cheshiret «. «.- 


Keene 


ASfln 


Coos, n. 


Luicteter 


5,549 


Grafton, w. 


CHsverhill 7 
(.Plymouth, 3 


' 38,989 


Hillsborough, «. 


Amherst • 


5S,«4 


Merrimac, m. 


, C«vtea9 




Rockingham, # . e. 


CPortsmouth > 
(Exeter S 


55,346 


Stafford, e. 


• 

DoTer, and Guilford 


51,146 


Sullivan, w. 

■ 


Newport 




Total 


244^155 


Of the foregoing aggregate, engaged in 






Agriculture 


53,385 




Manufactures 


8,699 




Commerce 


1,088 



Population to the square mile 30. 

History, — The original settlement of New-Hamp- 
shire under the far|fmore elegant name Laconia, 
was made under a proprietary grant to John Mason, 
1621. In 1622 a second grant was made to Mason 
and Sir Ferdinand Gorges. To this latter conflict- 
ing grant New-Hampshire stands indebted for her 
separate existence. In 1623, the first attempt was 
made at the formation of a regular establiuiment 



i 
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near the Piscataqua. The colonization was, how-^ 
ever, confused and slow, the Massachusetts colony 
claimed a part of the country, and to superinduce 
still more intricacy, the Indians in 1629, were prevail- 
ed on to make what was known as "Wheelwright's 
Grant," and in the same year Mason obtained from 
the Plymouth company a new grant, to which for 
the first time the name of New-Hampshire was 
given. Misery and misgovemment were the fruits 
of these opposing grants, and forced the inhabitants 
under the protection of Massachusetts in 1640. The 
two colonies continued connected until 1679, when 
New-Hampshire in consequence of the claims of the 
Mason family, was made a royal government with a 
house of assembly chosen by the people. The vexa- 
tious claims of the representatives of Mason continu- 
ed to distract the province until 1747, when they 
were quieted for ever by purchase. But trouble- 
some as they were, it is more than probable, had 
Massachusetts done with the heirs of Mason in New- 
Hampshire, what it did with those of Gorges in 
Maine, that New-Hampshire would have remained 
an integral of Massachusetts. 

Except distressing wars with the savages, the 
history of New-Hampshire continued unproductive 
of many events of historic importance. One of the 
first legislative attempts at entire separation from 
Great Britain was made in New-Hampshire, in the 
June previous to the declaration of independence, 
1775. A temporary constitution was formed, and 
this state sustained its full share in the dangers, 
glory, and fruits of the revolution. The existing 
constitution was adopted on tho« second Wednesday 
of February, 1792. Since the latter epoch the ad- 
vance of this state has been steady, calm and pros- 
perous. The existing population it is probable 
considerably exceeds ^0,000. 
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NEW-JERSEY. 

PosUion, boundaries and extent. — ^Bounded by the 
itlantic ocean E. and S. E.; Delaware bay & W. ; 
Pennsylvania W. ; and New- York N., ana N. £. I 

ICilet. ' 

New-Jersey has a boundary on the Atlantic ocean 

from Cape May to Sandy Hook 130 

An interior limit opposite New-York, along Sari- 
tan bay, Staten Island Sound, New-Tork bay, 
and Hudson river 60 

In common with New-York from Hudson to Dela- 
ware river 45 

Thence down Delaware river and bay to Cape 
May 330 

Having an entire outline of 445 

Extending from N. lat SS^ 55' to 4,1^ 21^ and in long. 
from 1^ 28' to 3^ 06^.* Extreme length is Erectly Iran 
south to north 170 miles. Area 7870 square milesf mean 
breadth 46 miles. 

J^atural Geography, — ^New-Jersey presents three 
very marked divisions of soil; first, sea-sand alluvi- 
on; second, hilly or middle section; and thirdly, the 
mountainous or northern section. 

The first or sea-sand alluvion occupies nearly one 
half the area of the state. A line from the mouth 
of Shrewsbury river to Bordentown, will very near- 
ly separate the sea sand alluvial from the hilly tract 
Between this natural limit and the continuation of the 
Blue Ridge, New- Jersey is delightfully variegated 
by rich and bold scenery. This hilly region -con- 
tains the counties of Middlesex, Hunterdon, Somer- 
set, Essex, Morris, and Bergen. This fine section is 
also decorated by several mountain ridges, but the 
true mountain portion of New-Jersey is the extreme 
northern part of the state, composed of the counties 
of Warren and Sussex. 

* Gordon's map of N. Jersey. 
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The descent from the mountain to the hilly region 
is not by gentle declivity but abrupt like the steps of 
a stair. The relative elevation of the different sec- 
tions, has not been very accurately determined, but 
the higher vallies of Sussex county must be from 
800 to 1000 feet above tide water. I have myself 
been witness to the destructive effects of early frost 
at Newtown in Sussex county, whilst no symptom of 
such a phenomenon appeared in the vicinity of Som- 
erville, in a difference of almost half a degree of lati- 
tude. 

Declining from north to south, difference of lati- 
tude and level co-operate in New-Jersey, and in a 
difference less than 2 J degrees of the former a very 
remarkable change of climate is perceptible. The 
level sandy plains of the southern extreme approxi- 
mate to the temperature of eastern Virginia, and 
admit the cultivation of cotton, whilst the seasons of 
Warren and Sussex counties resemble those of Ver- 
mont and New-Hampshire. 

This state, rich in iron ore and so much diversified 
in soil and climate, abounds in a great variety of sta- 

?les. It has the two large and increasing cities of 
Tew- York and Philadelphia on her borders. The 
staples of New-Jersey are composed of every pro- 
duct of her woods, mmes, fields, fisheries and manu- 
factories. Taken in every respect, it may be doubted 
whether this state is not the most advantageously 
situated of any political subdivision of the United 
States. The peculiar local facilities by rivers and 
canals may be seen by reference to the physical 
notices in Chap. V., and under the head of canals in 
Chap. XII. 

Political Gcografihy, — The principal cities or 
towns of New-Jersey, as elsewhere on the Atlantic 
slope, have risen on the margin of the primitive and 
head of the tides. Trenton, Princeton, New-Bruns- 
wick, Somerville, Elizabethtown and Newark, are 
ranged from the lower falls of Delaware at T^^-^^ssa 
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towards the first great breach in the primitive rocks 
at New- York. 

Trenton the seat of legislation for the state, and 
seat of justice of Hunterdon county, stands on the 
left bank of Delaware river, above the influx of As- 
sanpink creek, and at the head of the tide, 30 miles 
N.E. from Philadelphia ; N. lat 40° 13', long. S^ 
19' E. Pop. 1820, 3942. 

Though dignified by the name of capital, Trenton 
does not contain much above one half the population 
or wealth of either New-Brunswick or Newark. 
The former stands on the right bank of the Raritan 
river, on the line between Middlesex and Somerset 
counties, and at the head of the tide. Pop. 1820, 
6764. Newark is situated on an alluvial pl^n on the 
right bank of Passaick river, and 9 miles directly 
W. from the city of New- York, N. lat. 40<> 44', long. 
2° 50^ E. Pop. 1820, 6507. 

Counties. Chief iovfna. Pop. 1820. 

Bergen, n. e. Hackensack 18,178 

Burlinpfton, m. s. Mount Holly 28,822 

Cape May, extreme s. Cape May C. II. 4,265 

Cumberland, a, Bridgetown 12,668 

Essex, ni. e. ^ I^'r^^ u'^^i . ? oOJ9^ 

^Elizabethtown 5 

Gloucester, s. Woodbury 23.089 

Hunterdon, w. Thentox 28,604 

Middlesex, m. e, New-Brunswick 21,407 

Monmouth, e. Freehold 25,038 

Morris, m. n. Morristown 21,368 

Salem, «. w. Salem 14,022 

Somerset, m. Somerville 16,506 

Sussex, extreme 71. Newtown 7 09 ^►o 

Warren, n. e. Belvidere 3 *^^''^*' 



Total 277,575 

Of this ag-gregate were whites, 257,558; free coloured 
persons, 12,460; and slaves, 7^557, Population to the 
square mile 35. 
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In 1820, were engaged in Agriculture 40,812 
do. Manufactures 15,941 

do. Commerce 1,830 

Progretdve Population, 

In 1790 184,139 In 1810 245,560 

1800 211,149 1820 277,575 

This advance, evinces a general increment of about 13 
per cent, in the two last decennial periods, and if con- 
tinued, the existing pppulation is about 300,000, and will 
be in 1830, 314,000 nearly. 

Hiatory, — ^The first settlement of New- Jersey, 
was nearly cotemporary with that of New- York, 
and by the same nation, the Dutch, who first seated 
themselves on and near the mouth of the Hudson 
about 1612. The lower parts on Delaware bay were 
settled partially by the Swedes, 1628. The Dutch 
claimed and possessed theip selves of the whole, 
which they held until supplanted by the English in 
1664. Under the Elnglish it was made a proprietary 
government, being granted by Charles II. to his 
brother James duke of York, afterwards James II. 
Most happily for the prosperity of the colony it soon 
passed to more enlightened proprietors. The grant 
was in 1664 made to the duke of York, who in the 
same year sold his rights to Lord Berkely, and Sir 
George Carteret, under the name of New-Jersey. 
The liberal and manly policy of the new proprietors, 
was shewn in the establishment of representative 
government, and in the easy mode of conveyance 
and secure tenure of landed property, and also m the 
maintenance of strict justice towards the Indians. 
This h^py outset was marred by the momentary 
conquest of the country by the Dutch, and on their 
expulsion, by the re-establishment, 1674, of the au- 
thority of the duke of York. In • that year Lord 
Berkely assigned his undivided moiety of New-Jer- 
sey to William Penn, and three others. To avoid 
the inconvenience of joint ownership Carteret retain 

B b b 
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ed East Jersey, and released the western to Penn 
and his associates. After some years of very unplea- 
sant controversy, the authority of the duke of Yoric 
ceased in 1680, a year rendered memorable also by 
the arrival in the province of the first large body of 
Quakers, who setUed and built Burlmgton and Sa- 
lem. 

In 1682, the whole province passed under the ju- 
risdiction of Penn and his associates, but the ruinous 
and every where distressing interference of Uiein&t- 
uated Stuarts, and the claims to jurisdiction made by 
New -York, operated to retard the prosperity of 
New- Jersey. These evils were not removed, though 
mitigated, until 1702, when the two fragments were 
re-united, and peace, order, and security followed. 
This salutary change was effected by making the 
province a royal government, but it was not until 
1738, that New- Jersey was ruled by a separate gov- 
nor from that of New- York. 

In the revolutionary struggle, and in the mcipieiit 
resistance to the oppressive measures of Great 
Britain, New- Jersey bore her full share, and in the 
hardships and privations of an eight years war no 
other colony of the confederacy, it is probable, suf- 
fered so much. Her devotion to the cause of freedom 
is fully recorded in the date of her constitution, July 
2nd, 1776, two days before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence by the Continental Congress. 



NEW YORK. 

Boundaries, extent, and fiosition, — Bounded S. 
E. by the Atlantic Ocean, S. bjr new Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, W. by Pennsylvania, Lake Erie and 
Niagara river, N. W. by Lake Ontario and St- 
Lawrence river, N. by Lower Canada, and E by 
Vermont, Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

Mile*. 
Beginning on the right bank of Hudson river al- 
most exactly on N. hX 41°, and thence along the 
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N» £. boundary of New Jersey to Delaware river, 45 
Up Delaware river opposite Pennsylvania to N. 

lat.42°. 65 

Thence W. along the N. boundary of Pennsylvania, 225 
Thence N. to the shore of Lake Erie, 19 

Along lake Erie to the outlet by Niagara river, * 66 
Down Niagara river to lake Ontario, 35 

Along the southern and eastern shores of lake Onta- 
rio to St. Lawrence river, 200 
Down St. Lawrence river to N. lat. 45°, 100 
Up N. lat.' 45® to lake Champlain, 65 
Along and up lake Champlain to the influx of Poult- 

ney river, 105 

Up Poultney river opposite Vermont, 10 

Along W . boundary of Vermont, 54 

Thence E. along S . boundary of Vermont, 3 

Thence southwsurd along W . boundary of Massachu- 
setts, 50 
Thence E . along S . boundary of Massachusetts, 2 
Thence along W. boundary of Connecticut to Long 

Island Sound, at the mouth of Byram river, 81 

From Matinicock Point on Long Island opposite the 

mouth of Byram river, to Montaug Point, 100 

Thence westward along Long Island and Staten Isl- 
and to the point of outset, 130 



Having an entire outline 1355 

Extending from N. lat. 4(P 30' to 45°, and Ion. 
from 5° 08' E. to 2° 48' W. Length from Staten 
Island, S. W^. point, to lat. 45°, 315 miles, and from 
the S, Wi angle of Massachusetts along N. lat. 42® > 
320 miles. Measured by the rhumbs, the area is 
within a small fraction of 46,500 square miles, and 
the mean breadth consequently, 110 miles very 
nearly. 

Natural Geografifiy. — ^Embracing 4i° of lat. and 
presenting a great diversity of soil and difference of 
relative level. New York has a climate with strong- 
ly marked extremes. The general features and 
structure of this state have been so minutely notice^ 
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in Chap. V. that little need be added in this p 
It is sufficient to observe, that with very little ea 
tion, the physiognomy of New York is broke 
hills and mountains traversed in such manne 
rivers, and stretching from the Atlantic ocean ti 
Canadian sea, as to confer upon the whole a p 
liar geographical character. Under the phy 
survey in Chap. V. have been brought to view 
two great depressions in the Appalachian syster 
which the Erie and Champlain canals have 1 
traced into the vast St, Lawrence basin. T 
depressions and the respective character of the 
ers and lakes, constituted a combination of nat 
advantages, which talent, wealth and political s 
rity have as remarkably combined to render 
cient. 

It would be vain to attempt an enumeration of 
staples of New York, as these staples are comp< 
of every article of domestic production, which 
lines of lat. above 40** will admit. Of mineral j 
stances afforded within the state, the most imj 
tant are salt, iron, gypsum and marble, but tl 
four are merely the most prominent, and the 
might be augmented by the addition of water-lin 

Political Geografihy. — The city of New Y< 
though not even the seat of legislation for the st 
is in many essential respects, the commercial ci 
tal of the United States. This already great era 
rium stands on the southern point of Manhattan 
and, 18 miles above the open Atlantic Ocean, \ 
the mouth of Hudson W,, East river or the outh 
Long Island sound E,, and a most beautiful bay to 
S. The Battery or southern part of New Yori 
at N, lat. 40** 42', almost S** E. from Washing 
City. If we include the small strait called the K 
extending westward of Statcn Island into New 
bay, the harbour of New York has four outl 
The variety of tide currents prevent the accunii 
tion of ice, and though when compared with 
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tides N. E. from the isthmus of Barnstable, those of 
New York are moderate, yet from the causes sta- 
ted, the entrance is seldom rendered inaccessible by 
frost The depth of water admits vessels of large, 
though not of the very greatest draught, whilst tlie 
narroivness of all the channels permits the erection 
of defensive works, so as to render New York in a 
very eminent degree secure. 

As an object of taste the entire neighborhood of 
this city is truly worthy of admiration. The vari- 
ety of surface of land and water, the activity appa- 
rent on all sides, and the monuments of art and na- 
ture brought here to a narrow circle, amply reward 
the traveller, and few, very few of those who really 
visit the place as travellers, see the most alluring 
points of the picture. 

The population of New York was found in 1820 
to amount to 123,706, which was then rapidly in- 
creasing, as may be seen by the subjoined tabular 
view of the progressive population. 

1697 4,302 1805 75,770 

1756 13.040 1810 96,373 

1790 33,131 1820 123,706 

1800 60,489 1825 166,08& 

From these elements we are taught that New 
York more than doubled from 1805 to 1825, or in 20 
years. It is probable that for a century to come 
this city will double its population each 25 years, 
and if so, the aggregate will be in 

1850 333^172 1900 1,328.688 

1875 664,344 1925 2,657,376 

Next to New York in population is*Albany, the 
seat of legislation. This city stands on the right 
bank of the Hudson, at N. lat. 42° 39', and long. 3° 
15' E. The site is an inclined plain of bold accli- 
vity, the streets extending either parallel to the 
Hudson or nearly at right angles to that stream. 

B b b 2 
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Pop. 1820, 13,867. The tides ascend to Tieeif, I 
miles above Albany, to wluch place a doop iniKT||i 
tion also extends. 

Troy is built upon an alluvial plain, and i» fUm 
only^ town on the Hudson of any confldderafale 4Mr 
so situated. It stands on the contrary side' tram 
Albany, 4 miles below the junction of the Mullinrk 
and Hudson. Populaticm of Troy in 1830, 5,364. 

The city of Hudson on the Hudson ri¥er»^SO 
miles below Albany, but on the opposite ^e of the 
river,' occupies a bold acclivity from the 'Wntiet, the 
main street extending nearly at right angles to the 
river. The latter in extent and populatun Is rary 
nearly equal to Troy, having in. 1820, 53ia Uhirih 
itants. 

^Rochester on the Gennessee river and Eriecawt 
has risen in 10 or 13 years to the ihird rank of Ihe 
cities of New York, exceeding Troy and HuJiM^ 
and only falling short of Albany. 

Besides those enumerated, this prosperous state ii 
literally decorated with beautiful and thriving towns 
and villages, amongst which may be named Pough- 
keepsie, Newburgh, Goshen, Athens, Cattskill^che- 
nectady, Herkimer, Waterford, Cooperstown, Syra- 
cuse, Utica with a population of 8000, Auburn, 
Manlius, Owego, Geneva, Canandaigua, Batavia, 
Buffalo and Lewiston. 

Travelling over the state, it would be difficult to 
select amongst the villages, those most deserving of 
notice, and I have merely selected tho^e I have seen: 
others are no doubt omitted, which as well deserve 
notice as those selected. This interesting state con- 
stitutes a picture, which to be admired, needs but to 
be seen. 

Counties. Chief Towns, Pop. 1820. 

Albany, e. Albany 38,116 

Allegany, w. Angelica 9,330 

Broome, m. «. Binghamton ^ 14^394 

Cattaraugus, w, EHicotlville « 4,090 
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Countiet. 
Cayuga, m. w. 
Chatauque, -w. 
Chenango, tn, 
Clinton, n. 
Columbia, e, 
Cortlandt, m. 
Delaware, m. s, 
Dutchess, e, 
Erie, w. 
Essex, n, e. 
Franklin, n, 
Genesee, w. 
Greene, e, 
Hamilton, rmn. 
Herkimer, m, n, 
Jefferson, n. w. 
Kings, f. 
Lewis, m, n, 
Livingston, w, 
Madison, tn, 
^lonroe, n. w. 
Montgomery, m. 
New York, ». 
Niagara, w. 
Oneida, m. 
Onondaga, tn, 
Ontario, m, w. 
Orange, «. 
Orleans, n. w. 
Oswego, n, w. 
Otsego, m. 
Putnam, e. «. 
Queens, «. 
Kenssalaer, e, 
Richmond, s, 
Rockland, s. 
St. Lawrence, n, 
Saratoga, tn,n, 
Schenectady, m, 
Schoharie, m. 



Chief Towttt, 
Auburn 
Mayville 
Norwich 
Plattsburg 
Hudson 
Cortlandt 
Delhi 

Poughkeepsie 
Buffalo 
Klizabethtown 
Mai one 
Batavia 
Cattskill 
Wells 
Herkimer 
Watertown 
Flatbush 
Martinsburgh 
Geneseo ^ 
Morrisville 
Rochester 
Johnstown 
New York 
Lewistown 

Rome and Whitestown 
Syracuse 
Canandaigua 
New burg and Goshen 
Gaines 
Oswego 
Cooperstown 
Carmel 

^orth Hempstead 
Troy 

Richmond 
Clarkstown 
Ogdensburg 
Ballston Spa 
Schenectady 
Schoharie 



rop. in 1820. 



38,897 
12,568 
31,215 
12.070 
38,330 
16,507 
26,587 
46,615 

12,811 

4,139 

58,093 

22,996 

1,251 

31,017 

32,952 

11,187 

9,227 

32,208 

37.569 
123 706 
22,990 
50,997 
41,467 
88.267 
41,213 

12,374 
44,856 
11,268 
21,519 
40,153 
6,135 
8,837 
16,037 
36,052 
13,081 
23^V^4 
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Cldef Towru, 
Ovid and Waterloo 
Bath 

Kiverhead 
Monticello 
Owego and Elmira 
Ithaca 
Kingston 
Caldwell 

Salem and Sandy Hill 
Lyons 
Bedford 
Penn Yan 



Pmi. 1830 
3^619 
31,189 
34;273 

8^900 
lfi,9n 
20,681 
30,934 

9,453 
38,831 

33»638 



1,372,812 



Conutiet. 
sea, m. -w, 
iben, t.-uf, 
folk, 8. e, 
ilivan, m. t, 
oga, -uf, 8. 
3mkin8, m, -a, 
Ister, m. «. 
i^arren, e, n. 
/Vashingtog, e. 
iVayne, n. to, 
Westchester, *. 
Yates, m. w. 

Total 

Of this aggregate were whites, 1^33,445 

Free coloured persons, " * 29,27S 

Slaves, ' 10,0M 

Engaged in Agriculture, 247,641 

Do. in ManufSactures, 60,03f 

Do. in Commerce, 9,11' 

Progressive fiofi ulation, 
1810 959,049 1825 1,616,458 

1820 1,372,812 1828 1,766,000 

Htatory, — The mouth of the Hudson was discov 
edby the Dutch in 1609, and colonised by thatna' 
in the following year. In 1621 the states gener? 
the United Provinces, conferred upon the adja 
country the name of the New Netherlands, 
ijpanted it to the West India Company. It rer 
^ in the hands of the Dutch until 1664, whe 
fhole of the New Netherlands was conquer 
iC English. Charles II. granted this proving 
djacent parts to his brother James, Duke of 
*nder the name of New York. After mu 
>ression under the Duke's Governors, a leg 
iSsembly was formed in 1683, and the power 
people augmented and secured by a bill of 
<oon after the revolution in 1688. 
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New York soon became a colony of considerable 
consequence, but her subsequent history up to the 
revolution in 1775, was barren of events of much 
consequence. Previous, however, to the overt act 
of resistance, the people of New York had been 
made ready for opposition to any length by indivi- 
dual oppression. With other colonies this resisted 
^e stamp act o^ 1765, and in 1767 was by royal 
authority restramed from legislation until quarters 
were provided for the British troops. This impolitic 
and unjust imposition of burthening the people with 
soldiers in time of peace, was one of the most ope- 
rative causes of the revolution, and in the case of 
New York, was aggravated by all the insolence of 
power. The consequence of such measures was to 
add the colony to the continental confederacy. The 
city of New York was early in the war seized by the 
Bntish, and held by them until Nov. 25th, 1783. 

Some of the most memorable events of the war oc- 
curred in New York, particularly the capture of 
Gen. Bourgoyne and army, Oct, 1777. A year ren- 
dered still more interesting in her annals by- the 
adoptibn of a republican constitution, April 20th. 
This instrument has been twice amended; fii^t, Oct. 
27th 1801, and Nov. 10th 1821. In the last m- 
stance, the constitution was, in point of fact, remo- 
delled. 

Subsequent to the* last changes in her form of 
government, the completion of the two great and 
many lesser canals, are the most prominent incidents 
in the history of this prosperous state. 



NORTH CAROLINA. 

Position, boundaries and extent* — Bounded by 
the Atlantic Ocean E. and S. E., by South Carolina 
S. and S. W., by Tennessee W., and Virgmia N. 

Miles. 

Beginning on the Atlantic Ocean at the S. "5^. 
angle of Virginia, thence aloiv^ l\vaX oo^axvva. 
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the extreme eastern angle of South Caroliiia, 30< 
Thence in common with South Carolina, 30( 

Along N. E. part of Georgia, si 

In common with Tennessee, i6l 

In common with Virginia, 30( 

Having an entire outline of 209fi 

Extreme length from the western border of Hay- 
wood county to Cape Hatteras, in a direction bat 
little inclined from east and west, 420 miles, and the 
area being a fraction above 50,000 square miles, the 
mean width may be assumed at 120 miles. 

Extending from N. lat. 33«> 50^ to 36o SO', and m 
long, from !*» SO' E. to 7° 12^ W. 

JVatural Geografihy. — Not even excepting Geor- 
gia, no state of the Union differs more in relative 
soil, than does North Carolina, and it also approach- 
es Georgia in diversity of climate. Those zones of 
ocean alluvion, hills and mountains, which diversify 
New Jersey, Maryland and Virginia, become most 
conspicuous in North Carolina. The subjoined ta- 
ble shews the relative extent of the three natural 
sections, and their respective population by the 
census of 1820. 

Sectiout. Area. Whites. Fr. Col. Slaret. Total. 

Alluvial, 22,743 163.559 10,009 113,830 287,398 

Hilly, 14,000 165,980 4,582 79,720 250,282 

M'ntainous. 13,257 85,025 515 15,677 101,217 

Totals, 50,C00 414,564 15,106 209,227 638,897 

Without regarding the mountain ridges, we may 
safely allow 1000 feet difference of level between 
the sandy plains near the Atlantic coast, and the el- 
evated vallies of the western and mountainous sec- 
tion of North Carolina. The extremes of the state 
differ 2° 40' in lat. which combined with the allow- 
ance 2° 30' for an elevation of 1000 feet, will yicUl 
rxtremes of temperature amounting to 5^ 10', 
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The great variety of climate is fully evinced by 
indigenous vegetables. The dwarf palms, and the 
live oak grow aromid the mouth of Cape Fear river, 
-whilst in the western counties, the forests mark a 
climate of very abated mean temperature. The 
exotic vegetables have a variety consonant to the 
contrasted seasons. In the south eastern counties, 
and partially on the whole sea-sand zone, cotton is 
a staple production. As an advance is made west- 
ward this vegetable is followed and entirely super- 
ceded by grain, of alipost every species cultivated 
in the United States except rice. The fig tree 
flourishes on Lower Cape Fear river; and in the 
western and central counties the apple is produced 
in abundance. The peach succeeds over the whole 
state, precarious as it is in every other section of the 
United States. 

This state with a considerable line of sea coast, is 
in a singular manner devoid of good harbours, though 
the Roanoke and its confluents, the Neuse and its 
confluents, and Cape Fear river all debouch into the 
ocean upon its border. Cape Fear with 18 feet wa- 
ter is the deepest entrance into the state. The 
natural consequences of this defective access have 
been to turn the trade of central North Carolina 
into Virginia on one side, and to Charleston, South 
Carolina, on the other. 

Though there is very much of fancy in the rela- 
tive salubrity of the sea coasts and interior of the 
southern states, there must be a real difference, in 
nature, between the atmosphere over the sandy 
plains or marshes near the tides, and the elevated, 
waving and well watered vallies above the falls of 
the rivers. Perhaps this contrast is in no other state 
more decidedly marked. It contains the most ex- 
tensive section and most salient part of the great sea 
sand zone, which sweeps round the United States 
from New York to Texas, and it also possesses a 
large tract of the finest vallies of the A^^aX-^kKKYssv 
system. Between such extremes X.Yv^Vx^n^^X^^'wwt 
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find a considerable portion of all the annual vicissi- 
tudes in the meteorology of the United States. 

In North Carolina is first found, receding from the 
north, those immense pine forests, which cover bo 
much of all the southern states to Louisiana inclusive. 
Pine of various species is indeed found in almost 
every part of the Atlantic slope, but it is when par- 
sing Vu'ginia that we discover this genera ci trees 
usurping large spaces to the almost utter exclusion 
of other timber. Turpentine, tar, and pine luniJ>er 
are therefore more or less staples of all the southern 
states. I haye myself travelled a whole day. and 
made from 30 to 40 miles amid an unbroken forest 
of pines. Where these trees prevail they are the 
most exclusiye of all trees, and every where indica- 
tive of sterility of soiL 

Iron is found abundantly in North Carolina, and 
this state alone, amongst the states of the United 
States, has afforded gold m an^ considerable quanti- 
ty. Very happily this seductive natural production 
does not greatly abound in the auriferous districts of 
North Carolina. The metal is found admixed with 
the soil in grains or lumps, from the most minute 
perceptible particles to masses of near two pounds 
avoirdupois. 

Political Geogra/ihy. — Raleigh, the seat of jus- 
tice for Wake county, and seat of government 
of the state, is situated on the right bank of the 
Neuse river, 60 miles north by east from Fayette- 
ville, at N. lat. 35° 44', long. 1<> 48' W. The seat 
of legislation was fixed here in 1791. Population 
2000. No town of any considerable magnitude has 
risen in this state; Fayetteville, Washington, and 
some others are active and wealthy depots, but as 
the tropics are approached the disposition of man 
to congregate in cities becomes weaker, and no 
other circumstance so strongly contrasts the ex- 
tremes of the United States, as the size and fre- 
quency of the villiigcs in the northern, and their 
scarcity in the soulhevii ^\.aXc^i. TVv\& Ttmarkablc 
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dilTerence cannot arise from relative density of po- 
pulation, as it is equally apparent whatever may be 
the respective population. If Natchez, on the Mis- 
sissippi, with its combined commercial advantages, 
stood 10® of lat. more northwardly, it would long 
since have contained ten times its population. 
Charleston and New Orleans are mere exceptions 
to a general rule. But to return to the descripticm 
of North Carolina. 

Counties, 
Anson, t, 
Ashcj n. -w. 
Beaufort, e. 
Bertie,, n. e. 
Bladen, «. 
Brunswick, 8. 
Buncombe, w. 
Burke, -w. 
Oabarras, m, to, 
Camden, n, e, 
Carteret, e, ». 
Caswell, n. 
Chatham, m. 
Chowain, n. e. 
Columbus, 9, 
Craven, a, e', 
Cumberland, m. s, 
Currituck, «. e. 
Davidson, m. vf, 
Duplin, m, ». 
Edgecombe, m, 
Franklin, m. n. 
Gates, n. e, 
Granville, n. 
Greene, m, e, 
Guilford, fii. w. 
Halifax, n. 
Haywood, 8, to, 
Hertford, 7i. e, 
Hyde, e. 

c c c 



Chief to-ans, 
Wadesboro 


Pop, 1820. 
12534 


Jeffersonton 


4535 


Washingfton 
Windsor 


9850 
10805 


Elizabethtown 


7276 


Smithville 


5480 


Ashville 


10542 


Morgantown 
Concord 


13411 
7248 


Camden C. H. 


6347 


Beaufort 


5609 


Caswell 


13253 


Pittsboro 


12661 


Edenton 


6464. 


VVhitesville 


3912 ^ 


Newbern 


13394 i 


Fayetteville 
Currituck 


14446 
8098 


Lexington 
Duplin C. H. 
Tarboro 


9744 
,13276 


Louisburgh 
Gates C. H. 


9741 
6837 


Oxford 


^ . 18222 


Snow; Hill 


- 4533 


Greensboro 


14511 


Halifax 


17237 


Franklin 


4073 


Winton 


7712 


Germantown 


• 49^T 
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Johnaon, «. ' 

liitiCOllly •. «. 

Martios pi. e. . 
Ifeeeklenbargliy «. w. 
Mont^iiMiyf n« w« 

New HteioTer 

NofthMDptoiiy n. tf. 

On^ow* t. 

Qlfuige* M. II. 

PaaquoUnky n . e. 

ParquimaiMy n. e. 

Penoht II. 

PiU« in. e, 

Handolpb, m. w. 

Richmond, 3, 

Uobeson, «. 

Rockingham, n. 

Bowan, m. w. 
P 'Butheiford, «. w. 
7 Bunpton, m. 8, 

Stokes, i». w. 

Sarry, n. w. 

Wake, m. 

"Warren, n. 
Waahington, «. 
Wayne, m. 
Wilkeiy n. w. 



Chit/t9Wfu» 

Stateaville 

Smitikfteld 

Trentdn 

Kingiton 

lincolnton 

WilTiamston 

Cbarlotte 

LAwrenceville 

Carthage 

NashTiUe 

Wilmington 

Northampton C. H. 
. Swanaboro 

Hillaboro 

Elizabeth City 

Hertford 
. Roxboro 

iGreenville 

Ashboro 

Rockingham 

Lumberton 

Wentworth 
• Salisbury 

Rutherfordton 

Clinton 

Salem 

Rockfbrd 

Columbia 

RAI.EIGH 

Warrenton 
Plymouth 
Waynesboro 
Wilkesboro 



ToUl, 

• The above elements show that whilst t 
or hilly section of North Carolina has a c 
population of 18 to the square mile, th 
alluvial counties have but 12, and the m 

a small fraction abo\e 7. • 'Y\vv^ i^^\.wt^ 
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tribution of population is common to Virginia, both 
Carolinas, and Georgia, as may be seen by refer- 
rence to those articles respectively. Another very 
important circumstance in the statistics of these 
states is, that the proportion of the castes is nu- 
merically on the two eastern sections inverse to den- 
sity of general population. The coloured race is 
most numerous, comparatively, on the sea-sand al- 
luvion, becomes less so on the lully region, and least 
of all on the western mountainous tracts. 

JSistory, — ^The first, but abortive attempt by the 
English to colonize North America, was made in 
1586, under a patent to Sir Francis Drake. A small 
colony was left on the Roanoke, in 1587, but was 
never again to be found; they sunk from the reach 
of all attempts to ascertain their fate. Some emi- 
grants from Virginia penetrated the country about 
1650, and made the first actual settlement of whites. 
What is now Carolina had been marked on the ear- 
ly Spanish maps as part of Florida. By the French 
it had received the name of Carolina, in honour of 
Charles IX. king of France, when the disastrous 
attempt was made by the French to colonize the 
North American coast, uQticed under the head of 
Florida. The name Carolina prevailed. In 1661, 
a second English colony, from Massachusetts, 
reached and fixed themselves at Cape Fear river. 
After many vexatious struggles, the infant colony 
obtained a representative government in 1667, but 
two years afterwards marred by the fanciful consti- 
tution so famous under the name of Locke's scheme 
of government. This wild project was soon aban- 
doned, and, like other English colonies, the advance 
of Carolina was slow, and its history rendered hor- 
ribly memorable by a most destructive savage war 
in 1712. Previous to 1717 Carolina had been a prb- 
prietary government, but in that year became royal 
by purchase, and continued such until the revolution 
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in 1775. In 1720, the two Carolinas were separated 
into North Carolina and South Carolina. 

North Carolina experienced a very great advan- 
tage in the revolutionary war from her inaccessible 
coast. Those destructive inroads, so ruinous in otiidr 
states along the Atlantic, were here impracticable. 
Though, however, less exposed, the people of this 
state evinced their full sympathy with the readae 
of the American people. A convention was assem- 
bled at Halifax, where, on December l8th, ITTG, the 
existing constitution was adopted. Sinqe that wupir 
cious event it may he doubted whether any oHier 
community ever passed fifty-two years with less of 
those sombre events which constitute the bulk of 
history; or whether a more unambitious communitjr 
ever existed, with as much to excite and justify am- 
bition. 



OHIO. 

Boundaries, position, and extent. — Bounded by Ohio 
river or Virginia S. E., Ohio river or Kentucky S., Indi- 
ana W., Michigan territory and Lake Erie N., and Penn- 
sylvania N. E. 

Milei. 
Be^nmng on Ohio river at the mouth of Great l^Ii- 

ami and thence northward along E. boundary of 

Indiana from N. lat. 39° 07' to 41° 35' 170 

Thence due E* along the S. boundary of Michigan 80 
Thence along the southern shores of Lake Erie to 

the N. W. angle of Pennsylvania 150 

Due S. along tlie western boundary of Pennsylvania 9^ 
Down Ohio river to the place of outset , 440 

1 laving an entire outline of 933 

Extending from N. lat. 38° 30' to 42°, and in long, 
from 3° 34' to 7° 44' W. Area 40,000 square miles. TIic 
f)rearlth of Ohio, between the two meridian boundaries 
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of Pennsylvania and Indiana, is within a very small frac- 
tion of 220 miles, consequently the mean breadth, in 
the direction of north and south, is about 182 miles. 

Mitural Geography, — The form of Ohio is more 
completely compact than any other state of the 
United States, and if the inflections of Ohio river 
be disregarded, contains the greatest area in pro- 
portion to perimeter. In our survey of Ohio and its 
confluent rivers, the state of Ohio was shewn to be 
composed of two unequalled inclined planes, the 
widest sloping towards the Ohio, and the narrowest, 
but most abrupt, declining into lake Erie, It has 
been also shewn that the interior table land of this 
state, was comparatively flat, and that the rivers 
oozing from this plateau, gained rapidity of current 
and depth of channel, advancing towards their re- 
cipients, and that the hills along and near Ohio ri- 
ver were the remains of a once elevated country 
now cut into deep clxasms by the abrasion of water. 

The state of Ohio in reality occupies about 
one third of that unequalled plane which declines 
from Pennsylvania to Mississippi river. Taken as 
a whole, this truly productive tract of 600 miles in 
length, and exceeding two hundred mean width, 
and now comprised in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, has 
no equal on earth, in any one continuous body. If 
this region is estimated above Ohio river or lake 
Erie, there is no one point, it is probable, 800 feet 
above the latter, or the surface of the former at 
Pittsburg. As the Ohio itself depresses, so does the 
interior table land, and the general difference of 
level may be estimated from about 460 down to 100 
feet. 

Except along the deep vales of Ohio and other 
streams near their efflux into that recipient, the cli- 
mate is as uniform as the surface, and considerably 
more severe in the winter season, than correspond- 
ing latitudes on the Atlantic. It was indeed mista- 
king the phenomena of vegetation on Ohio river lor 

c c c2 
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that of the whole of its valley, which produced those 
mistakes in mcteorolog;)- which supposed the climate 
of this section of Korth America an anomaly. Many 
of these river vales are so situated as to concentrate 
the rays of the sun, and produce a reverberating 
heat; again they are depressed below the adjacent 
country, and of course, the amount of that depres- 
sion compensates for difference of latitude : but with 
all these causes of misconception, it is yet matter of 
wonder that the freezing of the rivers did not afford 
correct means of comparison. The tables in this 
View may have some tendency to awaken attention 
to the subject, and to place the philosophy of mete- 
orology in the Mississippi basin in its true light. 

It has been noticed by Dr. Drake, that the win- 
ters of the northern part of Ohio were much more 
severe than similar seasons at Cincinnati. The 
causes are obvious from the data given in this View, 
Chap. X.; and are, difference of latitude, level, and 
exposure. 

ill a state of nature, Ohio was, with the exception 
of some central prairies, covered with a most dense 
forest of trees, to which the excessive fertility of the 
soil jjave a most stupendous devclopement. Quitting 
tlu! A])i)alachian system, the i^enera of pines, or 
ter(*l)iiitlnne trees, become rare, as do evergreens of 
any species nortli of tlie region of palms, laurels, 
holly s, and laurier almond. In Louisiana, where- 
evertlic terebinthine trees cease, thev are succeed- 
ed by the laurel, magnolia, holly, lesser laurel, and 
towards the sea coast, by the cypress, evergreen 
sassafras, and live oak; but in the C)hio valley, the 
rc'j^ion of pines is at once followed by deciduous trees. 
This very stron.i^ contrast in the components of their 
iTspective foresusin winter, is another cause of over- 
rat inj.!; the temperature of the climate of Louisiana. 
Di'sc.tndinii; the rivers in the whiter, the dark green 
of the forests au.^nuMits, and consequently, that air 
oj' (if.so]ali()]i softens, Vviiicli renders a countrv cf 
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entirely deciduous trees so dreary, when their na- 
ked branches only meet the eye. 

The size, majesty, and generic and specific variety 
of the trees of the Ohio basin has been a just theme 
of admiration, but I am inclined to consider the pic- 
ture over-coloured. I spent my early years in the 
Ohio valley and Mississippi basin alternately, and 
could never observe any single species of tree com- 
mon to both, say Ohio and Louisiana as extremes, 
which did not reach a height and mass greater in 
the lower climate of Louisiana. This is the case 
with every species of oak and hickory, with sassa- 
fras, the liriodendron, the elms, and numerous other 
trees. If there is an exception, it is the sycamore, 
and even of that I am very doubtful. 

In cultivated vegetables, Ohio is in a peculiar man- 
ner productive. Indian com, wheat, rye, oats, bar- 
ley, tobacco, and orchard fruits, are staples. Mea- 
dows and gardens, where due attention is paid to 
their improvement, have a correspondent abundant 
production. 

Of metallic matter, iron is the only ore found in 
great quantity. Coal, of the bituminous species, ex- 
ists in extensive strata along the Ohio and tome of 
its confluent streams, and no doubt underlays parts 
of the state too level to expose its existence except 
by artificial means. 

The peculiar commercial advantages of this state 
have been already sufficiently noticed under the dif- 
ferent heads of rivers and canals. 

Political Geografihy. — Ohio shares a common 
feature with the greater number of states of the 
United States, that its real is not its legal capital. The 
city of Cincinnati, is the second emporium in popula- 
tion, commerce, wealth, and literary institutions, 
which has risen in the basin of Mississippi. This 
rapidly increasing city stands on an undulating ac- 
clivity on the right bank of Ohio river, at N.lat. 39^ 
06', and long. 7° 25' W. It is by the channel i " 
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Ohio, 445 miles below Pittsburg ; 860 from New 
Orleans by land, and 850 from New York by the 
route of lake Erie, Erie canal, and Hudson river. 
It was first laid out by Judge Symmes, in 1789, but 
did not increase much untD after the treaty of Green- 
ville, 1795. The progressive population is a real 
phenomenon in colonization. In 1810, the popula- 
tion was 2,540; in 1813, 4,000; in 1820, they had 
risen to 10,000; to 12,016 in 1824, and in 1826, to 
16,230. The existing population falls but little, if 
any, below 20,000. "There are," (1828) says Mr. 
Flint, a resident author, " 28 clergymen, 34 attor- 
neys, 35 physicians, 800 persons engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits, 500 in navigation, and 3000 in manu- 
factures." 

The mercantile, literary, religious, and manufac- 
turmg establishments are numerous and highly re- 
spectable. The markets are abundantly supplied, 
and here in the great central basin is seen all the 
richly varied features of a prosperous, active, intel- 
ligent, and highly civilized emporium. 

Columbus, the scat of legislation, stands on the 
left bank of Sciota river, at N. lat. 39° 57', and long. 
6° 02' W., and very near tlie centre of the state, 
101 miles N. E. from Cincinnati. In the spring of 
1812, the site was u :der a dense forest; it now con- 
tains the necessary buildings for the scat of justice 
of Franklin county, and for the scat of state legisla- 
tion. Steubenville on the right bank of Ohio river, 
at N. lat. 40° 25' and long. 3° 40^ W., is in reality 
the second town of the state. I was myself on the 
spot in 1799, when the first rude buildings were ri- 
sing amid a thick growth of primeval trees; and the 
population now exceeds 3000. The importance of 
the place cannot, however, be estimated from com- 
parative population, as the manufacturing establish- 
ments are highly important. 

In respect to its villages Ohio verifies, in a most 
striking manner, the remark I have made under 
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the head of North Carolina; that is, the tendency of 
the northern population to form towns, and vice 
-versa in the southern and slave-holding states. Be- 
sides those already named in this article, to sustain 
the hypothesis, we may add, 21anesville and Putnam, 
united by two bridges over Muskingum river, Chi- 
licothe on Sciota, Marietta at the mouth of Mus- 
kin^m, Dayton, Cadiz, Cleaveland, Athens, St 
Clairsville and many more. 

In relative importance the canal system of Ohio 
is a most important feature in the internal improve- 
ment of the United States; and if we regard the re- 
cent settlement of the state, an unequalled moral and 
political phenomenon. Those canals have been no- 
ticedy and it may be merely added here, that the 
project of forming a great canal line across the state 
was first acted on as a legislative measure in 1819, 
and first effectually coiAmenced in 1825. 

The Ohio canal, including feeders, is about 320 
miles in length, with 1185 feet lockage. It de- 
bouches into Lake Erie at Cleaveland, and into the 
Ohio at Portsmouth, near the mouth of Great Sci- 
ota, The Miami canal between Dayton and Cin- 
cinnati is nearly completed, and the Ohio canal it is 
calculated will be completed in 1830. 

Counties, 
Adams, «. 
Allen, w. 
Ashtabula, n. e. 
Athens, t. 
Belmont, e. a. 
Brown, ». w. 
Butler, «. w. 
Champaign, m. -w, 
Clark, m. w. 
Clermont, ». w. 
Clinton, 9. to, 
Columbiana 
Coshocton, m. e. 



Chief town*. 
West Union 
Amanda' 
Jefferson 
Athens 
St. ClahvTille 
Georgetown 
Hamilton 
' Urbana 
Springfield 
Batavia 
Wilmington 
New Lisbon 
Coshocton 



Pop. in 1820. 
10406 

7382 

6338 
20329 
13356 
21746 

8479 

■ 9533 

15820 

8085 
20033 

708'" 
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Countiet. 

Crawford, m. n. 

Cayahoga, n. 

Barke, w. 

Delawarei m, 

Fairfield, m. «. 

Fayette, in. *. 

Franklin, m, 

Gallia, t, 

Geauga, n, e, 

Greene, tn, w. 

Guernsey, e* 

Hamilton, t, w, 

Hancock, n. w, 

Hardin, m. w. 

Harrison, e, 

Henry, n. w. 

Highland, t. 
Hocking, m. t. 
Holmes, m, e. 
Huron, n. 
Jackson, s. 
Jefferson, e. 
Knox, m. 
I^wrence, «. 
Licking, m. 
Logan, fn. w. 
Lorain, t?. 
Madison, m. 
Marion, m. 
Medina, n. 
Meigs, «. 
Mercer, w. 
Miami, w. 
Monroe, 9. 0. 
Montgomery, s. w. 
Morgan, «. e, 
Muskingum, m. e, 
Paulding, n. w. 
Perry, m. s. 



Chief tovfTia. 

Bucyres 
. Cleaveland 

Greenville 

Delaware 

Lancaster 

Washington 

Columbus 

Gallipolis 

Chardon 

Xenia 

Cambridge 

CiirciirNATi 

Finley 

.M'Artbur 

Cadiz 

Damascus 
^ Hillsbofo 
Logan 
Millersburg 
Norwalk 
Jackson 
Steubenville 
Mount Vernon 
Hurlington 
Newark 
Bellefontaine 
Elyria 

New London 
Marion 
Medina 
Chester 
St. Mary's 
Troy 

Woodsfield 
Dayton 

M*Connellsville 
Zanesville 

Somerset 



Po/ 
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Counties. 


Chief Towns, 


Pop. 1820. 


way, OT. ». 


Circleville 


13149 


». 


Piketon 


4253 


g^e, n. e, . 


Ravenna 


10095 


e, vf, 8, 


Eaton 


10237 


im, w. 






ind, m. n. 


Mansfield 


91G9 


c. 


Cbillicothe 


20619 


wky, n. 


Croghansville 


852 


>, ». 


Portsmouth 


5750 


», n. 


Tiffin 




y, w. 


Sidney 


2106 


e, e. 


Canton 


12405 


ibuU, e, n. 


Warren 


15546 


irawas, e. 


New Philadelphia 


8328 


1| ffl* w» 


Marysville 


1996 


iVcrt, w. n. 


Willshire 




en, «. w. 


Lebanon 


17837 


ington, 9. e. 


Marietta 


10485 


le 


Woostcr . 


11933 


ims 


Defiance 




I 


Maumee 


733 


^otal 


581,434 


!)r these, eng^aged in Agriculture 


110,921 


Do 


Manufactures 


18,956 


Do 


Commerce 


1459 



Progressive Pofiulaiion, 

1790 3,000 1810 230,760 

1800 45,365 1820 581,434 

I 1830," says Mr. Flint, <« there is no doubt, but it 
zceed a million." 

ia'tory, — This giant, yet in its cradle, first 
ig to life in 1788, at Marietta, and was put un- 
[le fostering care of General Rufus Putnam ajid 
lev. Dr. Manasseh Cutler. Essex and Middle- 
ounties, in Massachusetts, were the parents of 
infant colony. In 1787, the territory north- 



west of the river Ohio had been furmecl, ol 
the now state of Ohio was a part. The ea 
tlements, like those of Kentucky, were n 
tears and blood, and advanced slowly, until tl 
ty of Greenville in irHS, and the surrenAet 
chigan territory in 1796, gave peace and sec 
the west. Ohio was detached from the- 
■western territory in 1800, and formed, with 
gan, a separate jurisdiction. Having acqui 
requisite numbers, the Congress of the 
States, in April, 1803, authorised the format 
constitution. The convention under this s 
November, 1802, and on the 29th of that 
adopted the existing constitution. Jn Januar 
the slate was fomiallj' admitted into the 
and, except imexampled augmentation of ] 
fbrce, and the erection of her stupendous cai 
afforded no subsequent historical events un< 
ed with the general history of the United St 
The official military reports made the it 
Ohio, in 1826, amount to 110,176 effective n 



PENNSYLVANIA. ■ 

PctHian, boundaries, mul extent, — Nortliern 
New Jersey E., Soudiem New Jersey md Del 
E., Miiryland S., Virginia S, W., tlie atite of i 
lake Ene N. W., and New Yoii N. and N. E. 

Bepnning on the Delaware river, at the ejtir 
N. E. angle of the utate of Delaware, and thi 
with the semicircle of 12 miles round New Ci 
to the eastern bonkrof Ccrii county, Muryla 

Thence northward to the N. E. angle of Haryl: 

Along the noilhem boundary of Maryland nnd 
curve of N. lat. 39= 43' to tlic N. W. angl 
Maryland 

In common with Vii^inia, from the N. W. angl 
Maryland to the S. W. angle of Pennsylvania i 
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Milet. 
Due N. along* Ohio and Brooke counties, Virginia, 

to Ohio river 64 

Continuing the last limit due N. along the state of 

Ohio to lake Erie 91 

AJon^ the S. E. shore of lake Erie to the western 

limit of New York 39 

Due S. along Chatauque county, New York, to N. 

lat 42** and the N. W. angle of the latter state 19 
Due E. in common with New York, to the right 

bank of Delaware river 230 

Thence down Delslware river to the place of outset 230 

Having an entire outline of 959 

Extending from N. lat. 39° 43' to 42° 16^, and in long. 
from 2° 20^ E. to 3^ 36' W. 

Next to Ohio and Connecticut, Pennsylvania is 
the t^iird most compact state in the confederacy. 
I have taken soitie pains to determine the exact 
area of this state, from finding glaring errors in the 
tables on the state map, and have found that, mea- 
sured by the rhumbs, or calculated as a section of 
the sphere, the superficies is so near 47,000 square 
miles as to admit the adoption of that round num- 
ber. The breadth is very nearly that of its extremes 
of latitude, rejecting the small triangle north of 
42°, or 158 miles nearly. The mean length is with- 
in a small fraction of 300 miles. 

MituralGeografihy. — It may be doubted whether a 
more widely diversified and equally continuous region 
exists on the face of the earth than Pennsylvania, or 
one of similar area, on which the vegetable and 
mineral productions are generically or specifically 
more numerous. In a state of nature the streams of 
this state flowed through a most dense forest. In 
the same sense as applied to the sea-sand alluvial 
zone noticed under the heads of the two Carolinas, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Louisiana, no part 
of Pennsylvania is level, and in respect tcv ^w^cVs^^^v^- 

3)dd ^ 
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divisible into three natural sectimis. Firsts a small 
but important hilly tract between the sea-sand alln* 
vion and the lower ridges of the Appalachian sys- 
tem; second, the mountainous, or middle section; 
and third, the western hiUy. The subjoined tabular 
view presents the respective area of these sections 
and their distributive population according to the 
census of 1620^ 



Aggrregate PopuUtia« to 



Sections. 



Square 
nulet. 



Eftstem^ 7,869 

MiddleorM'ntainouB 25,189 
Western, 13,942 



Population. 

569,355 
260,506 
219,597 



47,000 1,048,458 

Square Milef* 

Of preceding area Delaware drains 6,710 
do. Susquehanna 21,390 

do. Genesee 150 

do. Potomac 1,590 

do. Ohio 16,760 

do, l.ake Erie 380 




4^394^400 

13,685,600 

96,000 

1,017,600 

10,598,400 

243,200 



46,980 29,935,200 

The relative level of the cultiyatable soil of Penn- 
sylvania, if the mountain plateaus are included, dif- 
fers about 1200 feet or an equivalent to three degrees 
of latitude, therefore the extremes of latitude being 
^o 17' or equal to 2°. 3 of Faht. the real extremes « 
temperature over the state amount to near 51® of 
that instrument. The ample tables in Chap. X. 
will enable the reader to make his own compari* 



sons. 



Pennsylvania is emphatically a country congeiuai 

to wheat, meadow ^rass and the apple, but admits 

n wide diversity ol oWtr \c%^tflLble productions. 

(rrauu except r\ce, evcvXiY^t^ >i>^t n^V^^XvsX qC cc- 

rrnilia cvi\t\vatei\ \n\.\\e VA\\\\.^^^\.'5v.\.^v, ^w^-msi^sn^ 
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fruits, besides the apple, peaches> pears and plums 
abound. 

Of indigenous forest trees this state yields as great 
specific variety, as it is probable is to be found on the 
^obe in a zone two degrees and one third wide, and 
not quite 6 degrees of longitude in length. The te* 
rebinthine forests are in great part confined to the 
mountiuns, and the deciduous trees to the eastern 
and western seetions. On the latter, the sugar ma- 
ple, rare even in the mountain vallies except towards 
New York, becomes plentiful. These distinctions 
are however general, as the great mountain vallies 
differ in no essential respect from other hilly parts 
of the state. The productive soil is also, in a very 
remarkable manner, equally distributed. Some of 
the most fertile alluvial river bottoms in the state are 
included in the mountain section. • 

It ought to be particularly noticed that the appa- 
rent difference tii relative population has arisen more 
from political than natural causes. Much of the 
northern part of the state has been and continues 
untenanted, from being held by owners who seem 
to either consider their property of no value, or of 
such high value as to reserve it for future ages. 
The great body of the population has spread over 
the eastern, southern, and western borders, and left 
the central and northern a comparative wilderness. 

On strict geographical principles, the whole of 
Pennsylvania is within the Appalachian system. If 
due regard is paid to the courses of the rivers, 
this, truth becomes undeniable. The same hypothe- 
sis is again sustained by the distribution of fossil bo- 
dies. Of these, the first advancing from the primi- 
tive ledge is marble of beautiful variety and excel- 
lent texture. This fine production has contributed 
to adorn the eastern towns, and even farm housfts* 'sJL 
the state. Iron and anthracite c.cw\ VJ^o^ xsvac^^^ 
and exist in masses which de^y s3\ Ywoti^w v^^^'^^^ 
exhaust. Iron conrinues to ^bowwd oxet ^i^^ ^ 
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r^j-". 
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State, and where the anthracite coal ceasea* the Uk 
tuminous commehces/ and teems to.upderlay 



part 6f the w^em, and some of the central *ptvla 
. ^ftbi if to copaplf te the list of inqiit «a^. 



of the state. 

fbi fossil, tiodiety water hol£ng in\lriate of soda (4 
mon salt) in solution, abooods where it is mortt-i 
i^ble. In the regipn of bitammous coal, whjomdr 
the earth has been penetrated, to any great dfeplh» 
salt water has been found. Salt wonpi, on >* lmpp 
scale, exist on the Conemaoghand s6me other ^Mts 
of the western section. ^ ^ ; 

Pennsylvania seelms a regioi]! firom^hkh nwAp- 
blestreams'flow as radii from a common beatif^i-^m^ 
der the head of ceinals we have seien a brief vim fif 
how far human exerticm has been made to «ei|dar 
tne advantages of nature eflTectuaL ,■ *:>:>■.-- 

Political Gfoivvi^Ay.--The aeatoflMddlltehM. 
been placed at tlarriwburg^ on the left Jrattvipf rtlB 
Susquehanna, 100 miles'W. from PhUade^ild^«tr)li 
lat 40<' 16', and in long. 0^ 07' K This boreq^ 
was laid out on an alluvial bank of the Susqudiaih 
nah, the streets extending with or at right angles to 
the river. The population in 1820 was nearly SOOO^ 
and is at present considerably increased. The state 
house stands on a comparative hill, and the town 
being placed at the intersection of a river and moon- 
tain valley, a most magnificent sweep bf vision opens 
from the dome. The whole vicinity is straig^y 
marked by richness and variety of landscape^ and 
by a fertile and well cultivated soil. A substantial 
bridge connects Harrisburg with the opposite bank 
of the Susquehanna. 

The actual capital of Pennsylvania is Philadel- 
phia. This alread3r great city stands on an alluvlsl 
deposit at the margin of the primitive ledge, and on 
the peninsula between the Delaware and Schnylkiil 
rivers, at N. lat. 39° 5r, in long. 1«> 5^ E. and 74P 
59' W. from the Royal Observatory at Greeniri^ 
58 miles S.W. from New York, 110 N. E. ftam 
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Baltimore, and about 100 mile» by water within the 
Capes of Delaware. 

The original Indian name of the place was Coa- 
quannoc, but being chosen by William Penn as the 
seat of government for his colony, he gave it the 
name of Philadelphia. It was laid out in 1683, ar^d 
the second Assembly of Pennsylvania met jthere 
April 1683. The advance of this city was steady 
and in a singular manner uniform. At the period of 
all subsequent enumerations after its foundation, the 
numbers within it and the immediate precincts 
amounted to about the one-tenth of the whole num- 
ber in the colony or state. In 1753 the inhabitants 
amounted to 18,000, in 1790 they had increased to 
43,5i7, in 1810 to 92,247, and in 1820 to 108,809. It 
is not within the scope of this View to enumerate 
.the public edifices of any city, nor even its literary 
institutions; it may be sufficient to observe that Phi- 
ladelphia is at this time, 1828, most rapidly increas- 
ing; from what I have seen within a few days not 
less than one thousand houses, and many of them . 
superb mansions, are rising, and what is better for 
real improvement of the city, these buildings are 
mostly on the hitherto vacant lots within the for- 
merly built parts. 1 was in Philadelphia when the 
census of 1820 was taken and am convinced it was 
greatly under-rated. There is at present with every 
due allowance not less than 150,000 people in the 
city and its liberties. 

Lancaster and Pittsburg are both chartered cities. 
The former contained by the census of 1820, 6633 
inhabitants. . It is compactly built, and is a place of 
great wealth and business, but rather stationary in 
respect to increase of population. 

Pittsburg, the Birmingham of Pennsylvania, and 
indeed of the Ohio valley, stands on the peninsula 
between the Monongahcla and Alleghany rivers, 
282 miles westward from Philadelphia, at N. lat. 
40° 27', long. 3® 02' W. Similar to Philadel^lva., 

i)dd2 
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the censtti tables pr^ient a fidse view of the popular 
;tion of. Pittsburg bv excluding the subuxbs. In « 
commercial point or ^ew» Pittaburg: is ccnbpoaed of 
the city jpropdi; Northern Liberties, vUlMre of Alto* 
ghany, Birmingham^ and tome still tthafler placet 
m the TidiutY. ' In 1890 the census gave an agm- 
gate poiHilation of 7348; it was really at. that time 
no daabt above 10,000, and now rising 15/KHK A% 
finebrid||[e has been erected over eadi -river, 'end' 
the interior of the city has the aspect of one greitt 
workshop. The adjacent hills coitain incalcm^ble 
quantities of bitunmiotts coal of excellent qqiiUly,- . 
which is rendered easy'of access by lybie m atrata 
upwards of 300 feet above the streets m the dl^« 
In addition to a good turnpike road it will aoon be 
connected ivith the Susquehanna valley by a ajraten 
of canals. " • 

Reading on the Schuylkill, Easton on the Dda-' 
'^ ware, at the mguth of the Lehigh, Suinbiiry aiid 
* Northumberland united by a bridge at the Junctkn 
.of the two great branches of Susquehanna, Wilkeflj- 
barre on the eastern and Williamsport on the west- 
em branch of Susquehanna, York, Gettysburg^ 
Carlisle, Chambersburg, Huntingdon, Bedford, 
Waterford and Erie, are all fine borough towns, and 
some of perhaps not much lesser note may be enu- 
merated, such as Lebanon, AUentown, Lewistown, 
Bethlehem, 6cc. 

The canals of this state have been noticed under 
ithe head of the United States. In reality the Chesa- 
[ peake and Delaware canal is in great parta work of 
Pennsylvania, and may with projiriety be enumera- 
ted amongst the improvements executed under the 
patronage and with the capital of this powerfol 
state. 



Counties, 


Chief towns. 


jPop. 182a 


Adams, s. 
^ Allegheny, w. 


• 

Gettysburg 

VlTTSBUnO 


19370 • 
34981 
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Counties. 

Armstrong, w. 
Beaver, w. 
Bedford, 9, 
Berks, n,e, 
Bradford n. 
Bucks, e, 
Butler, ttr. 
Cambria, m, w. 
Centre, tn. 
Chester, «. e. 
Clearfield, m. w. 
Columbia, m. 
Crawford, n. w, 
Cumberland, m. 9. 
Dauphin,' fn. 
Delaware, 9. e, 
Erie, n, w. 
Fayette, 9. to, 
Franklin, 9. 
Greene, # . to, 
Huntingdon, m, 
Indiana, tn, w. 
Jefferson, m, to. 
Lancaster, 9, e, 
Lebanon, m. e, 
Lehigh, e, 
Luzerne, n, e, 
Lycoming, m. ». 
M'Kean, n. 
Mercer, w. 
Mifflin, m, 
Montgomery, 9, e, 
Northampton, e, 
Northumberland, m. 
Perry, tn, 
Philadelphia, 9, e. 
Pike, «. e. 
Potter, 71. 
Schuylkill, tn. e. 



Chief Toton9, 


Pop. 1820. 


Kittanning 
Beaver * 


10324 . 
15340 


Bedford 


20348 


Reading 
Meanville - 


46275 
11564 


Doylestown 
Butler 


37642 
10193 


Ebensburg 
Bellefonte 


3287 
13796 


West-Chester 


44451 


-Clearfield 


2342 


Danville 


17621 


Meadville 


9397 


Carlisle 


23606 


HARBISBUnO 


21653 


Chester 


13701 


Erie 


8553 


Uniontown 


27285 


Chambersburg 
Waynesburg 
Huntingdon 
Armagh , 
Port Barnet 


31892 ^ 

15554 

20142 

8882 

561 


Lancaster 


68336 


Lebanon 


16988 


Allentown 


18895 


Wilkesbarre 


20027 


Williamsport 

Smethport 

Mercer 


13517 
728 
11681 « 


Lewistown 


16618 


Norrislown 


35793 


Easton 


31765 


Sunbury 
Bloomfield 


15424 
11342 


Philadelphia 


137097 


New-Milford 


2894 


Coudersport 
Orwigsburg 


186 
11339 

* 
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Chief towM, Pop, in 1820. 


Somerset 


. 13974 


Montrose 


9960 


Wellsboro 


4021 


New-Berlin 


18619 


Franklin 


4915 


Warren 


1976 


Washington 

Bethany 

Greensburg 

York 

• 


40058 

4127 

30540 

38759 




1,049,458 


eg^te, engaged in 

Agriculture 
Manufactures 


140801 
60215 


Commerce 


7083 



Counties, 

Somerset, ». v. 
Susquehanna, fi. e. 
Tiog^, n. 
Union, m. 
Venango, n. ur. 
Warren, n. w. 
Washington, », ro, 
Wayne, n. e. 
Westmofeland, tn, to, 
York, «. 

Total 



do. 
do. 

Hiatory, — The exact time when, or by what civil- 
ized nation, the iirst settlements in Pennsylvania 
were made, is doubtful. The Dutch had discover- 
ed and named the Delaware, as early as 1612.' They 
called the Hudson North river, and the Delaware 
South river, relatively to their geographical position. 
A Swedish colony, under the auspices of Gustavus 
Adolphus, reached Delaware in 1628, and the Roniao 
Catholic colony who planted Maryland, reached the 
Cliesapeakc in 1633. Pennsylvania was thus early 
claimed by three nations. The Dutch supplan- 
ted the Swedes, and were themselves subdued bv 
the English m 1664. In the interim scattering set- 
tlements were made along the Delaware by, it is 
I)robable, individuals of all parties. Subsequent to 
1664, the whole Delaware countiy was claimed by 
the duke of York under the grant already mention- 
ed in the articles Delaware, New Jersey and New 
York, and so remained until November 1680, when 
the famous charter of Pennsylvania was granted to 
'\\'''jlliam Penn, and in May 1681 taken possession of 
in his name by his relation, Markham. Penn him- 
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self arrived in the Delaware, and landed at New 
Castle, Oct. 24th, 1682, and found already in the 
country about 3000 people, Dutch, Swedes, Finns 
and English. The first assembly met, and we may 
say the first real foundation of Pennsylvania, as an 
English ciolony, was laid at Chester, December 4th, 
1682. The most prominent incidents in the future 
history of this peculiar colony may be seen in the 
historical introduction to this View. I can only sub- 
join here, that Pennsylvania acted a most conspicu- 
ous part in the revolution. It was in her capital that 
that Declaration was made, which really changed 
the history of the world, and provided a vantage 
ground on which the claims of human rights could 
be sustained. 

In 1776, a constitution was formed, which was su- 
perceded by a second, adopted September 2d, 1790, 
Since the latter period the morning dawn of Penn- 
sylvania, with the exception of one or two dark and 
heavy clouds, has been clear, serene and brilliant. 
Her history has been for thirty-four years made up 
from the records of improvement in every thing 
which can secure the permanent happiness of her 
citizens. 



RHODE-ISLAND. 

Position^ boundaries, and extent — ^Bounded by the 
Atlantic ocean S. and S. E.; Connecticut W., and 
Massachusetts N., N. E. and E. 

Milef. 
Having an outline along tlie Atlantic ocean 40 

Along Connecticut 50 

Along Massachusetts 70 



With an entire outline of 160 

Extending from N. lat 41® 18' to 42° 01', and in long, 
from 5«^ 12' to 5° 55' E. 

Exclusive of water, the area is about 1200 square miles 
or 768,000 acres. Length 50, and mean width ^4 x«\^%. 
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Mitural Geo^afihy. — ^Compared with its limited 
extent, Rhode island is a very diversified state. The 
north-west part is hilly and broken; bnt gradually 
becoming level advancing towards the Atlantic 
ocean. The state is composed of three natural sec^ 
tions; four-fifths of the whole is a generaUy hJl^ 
parallelogram W.frpm Narragansettbay ; the second 
section is composed of the truly delightful islandBof 
the Narrag^nsett bay, Rhode Island, Prudence, snd 
Conanicut, with a few still smaller; the third sec- 
tion is composed of a small irregular slip along Bto- 
sachusetts, and £. from Narragansett. 

The latter bay is at once the ornament and nursiiig 
mother of Rhode Island. To describe this elegant 
sheet of water is to delineate much of the most besn- 
tiful and useful in nature. At its mouth spreads the 
noble harbour of Newport, and narrowing and shil- 
lowing inland for about 25 miles amidst the most it- 
tractive scenery, it terminates in the conveiueot 
though shallow harbour of Providence. 

The soil of Rhode Island is as various as the fea- 
tures of its geography; thin and rocky to the N. W.; 
level, and in part marshy to the S. E.; but in the 
islands and on many of the capes jutting into Narra- 
gansett bay, exuberantly fertile. 

Political Geo^afihy, — Providence, the legal an 
commercial capital of Rhode Island, stands on bot 
sides of Providence river at the head of Narraga 
sett bay, 28 miles nearly due N. from Newport, 
miles S. S. W. from Boston, and about 170 miles 
EL by E. from New York. N. lat 41° SC/, long 
SS' E. Pop. 1810, 10,071, and in 1820, 11,767. 

Eroportion to population. Providence is, it is pre 
le, the most extensive manufacturing and comr 
cial city of the United States. 

Newport stands on the S. W. part of R 
Island, on a most beautMxAeXicvA^T bay of abou 
mile diameter, coTtvp\eX.e\'^ \a?cv^\cM^Vt^, \i>j Wv 
jeciin^ points o£ \l\vod^ \^\v«v^ ^wC^ ^^xv^ 
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Chief tovmt. 


Pop, 1820. 


Bristol 


5637 


East Greenwich 


10228 


Newport 


15771 


Providence 


35736 


Kingston 


15687 



island. There is not perhaps a more perfectly form- 
ed haven on earth, or one at once more accessible 
%nd defensible than Newport. The rise of Provi- 
dence at the head of the bay and Bristol and other 
commercial towns along its shores, has operated to 
check the growth of Newport ; but as a maritime 
station, and even a commercial depot,nature has se- 
cored advantages to this charming spot which politi- 
cal revolutions cannot remove, or render nugatory. 
As a city Newport is still respectable for its extent 
and population. In 1810, the number of inhabitants 
was 7907, but in 1820, only 7319. 

Coundet, 

Bristol, f, 
Ken^m. 
Newport, t. e» 
Providence, n. 
Washington, », 

Total 83,059 

Of this aggregate, were engaged in Agriculture 12559 

do. Manufactures 6091 

do. Commerce 1162 

Though very limited in extent, the distributive po|)U-> 
lation of Rhode Island is 69 to the square mile, and in- 
creased from 1810 to 1820, 6128. 

Hhtory.-^The great founder of Rhode Island, 
was Roger Williams, who fled from religious con^ 
troversy in Massachusetts, and fixed himself and 
followers at the head of Narragansett bay, 1636, 
calling the place of ther retreat Providence. A fe- 
male Antinomian leader, Mrs. Hutchinson, soon fol- 
lowed Mr. Williams and settled on " Red Island,^' 
now Rhode Island. The two little colonies were 
united by charter procured by WvVV\axsi& \totv 
Charles I, in 1643-4. A secoivd c\i2L\'X.eT ^^j&Oavsoc^ 
ed from Charles IJ, m 1663, v^\v\c\vcoxv^\svv\«.^^.^^'^ 
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the constitution of Rhode Island. Brown Ur 
ty was founded in 1664, and was the last 
tant historic event particular to this little col< 
upwards of a century. This tranquil perio 
terminated in 1765, by the stamp act, against 
and every other violence of the British gover 
the people of Rhode Island opposed a steai 
effectual resistance. As early as 1774 thi 
stores and artillery in the colony were seize 
when the day of open war dawned, one of tli 
effective generals of the Anglo-American 
sprung like a youthful lion from among the f 
of Rhode Island. Though morally united fr« 
outset of the contest, it was, however, the las 
"Thirteen,** who acceded to the present fom 
neral government under the constitution of 
Her acquiescence was not obtained until Ma 



SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

Position, boundarieSy and extent, — Bounded 
Atlantic ocean S. E. ; Savannah river or Gee 
W.; and by North Carolina N. and N. K. 

Be^nning on the Atlantic ocean at the extrem< 
southern angle of North Carolina, thence alon^ 
the Atlantic ocean to the mouth of Savanna] 
river 
Up Savannah river opposite Georgia, to N. lat. 35* 
Thence along North Carolina to the place of out 
set 

Having an entire outline of 

ExtencUng from N. lat. 32° to ^S"" 10', and in loi 
I'' 44' to 6° SCK W. 

In my Geographical Dictionary I gave 
square miles as the area of South Carolina; bi 
suring that state, by the rliumbs on the vccc; 
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map,! find the area exceeding 33,000. The greatest 
length of this state is from its eastern angle on the 
Atlantic ocean to its extreme western, at the junc- 
tion of the Savannah and Chatuga rivers, 275 miles; 
mean width very nearly 120 miles. ' 

Natural Geografihy, — Similar to Georgia and 
North Carolina, South Carolina is naturally divided 
into three zones, the respective area, and distribu- 
tive population of which, in 1820, are expressed in 
the ^following table. 



Natural teo- 
tion. 


Area ui 
sq. miles 


Whites. 


Fr. coL 
people. 


Blares. 


Aggre- J'op. to 
gate. sq. mile. 


Alluvial 

Hilly 

M'ntainous 


9000 

13000 
- 11270 


43241 

101537 

93114 


4451 

1801 

553 


132637 
89013 
34807 


180329 20 
192351 14i 
128474 llj 


Amount 


33270 


237892 


6805 


256457 


501154 15 



This table exhibits the comparative general den- 
sity and the numbers of each caste, and is the only 
inst&nce in the United States, where the African 
race preponderates. 

The sections are perhaps more distinctly marked 
in South Carolina than in any other contiguous state. 
The sea-sand zone rises by a very gentle acclivity 
from the ocean; the rivers are shallow near their 
mouths, and much of the surface flooded by the tides 
and land floods. This outer belt is followed, about 
the lower falls of the river, by a still more sandy 
zone, which is in turn succeeded by the real hilly 
tract between the liead of tides and the mountains. 
The third or mountainous tract, with the exception 
of the mountain ridges and a stHl increased eleva- 
tion, differs in no other essential respect from the 
middle or hilly zone. Both those latter sections of 
South Carolina, partake of the general elegant di- 
versity of surface, salubrity of climate, and fertility 



tee 
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of soil, which distinguishes the vei^ of the Ap] 
ehifln system in all its.leiigth. ' . 

The extreme north-western parC-pf Sooth ( 
lina IS on the girisat table land from whu:h the soi 
of the Tennessee flow N. and N. W.; those. o£( 
tahooche from S.W.; fmd those of the Savannal 
Santee S. R It is probable that ^m aJlowaii 
two degrees of Fahrenheit will be a moderate 
mate for the effect on temperature by relative ] 
frcon the south«east t^o the north-west angle d 
state,, and the difference of lat being 3^ 1^, dk 
tire difference of temperature/will exqeed i 
Fahrenheit. ^ _ 

The natural vegetation of this tract, combiiie 
palms and pines, with the . oaks and hickor3ir, a 
cultivated plants^ . the sugar cane and orange U 
wheat and apple. Cotton, rice, and grain, partia 
ly the two .former, are its staples. ^ Rice u coil 
to the sea coast, ahd sugiar in great part to Bes 
district. The orange has.also a very limited ex 

Taken as a whole, it is a very productive s 
and though the se^ coast is not well supplied* 
harbours of the first order, it abounds with the 
a secondary class. Besides the Savannah w 
debouches at its southern extreme, and some si 
er streams which flow from the interior, two 
rivers in part rise within, and in part traverse S 
Carolina, and convey to its mails the produce o: 
central sections of North Carolina. Similar to c 
southern states, the interior river navigatio 
South Carolina is muph better than on the sea c 

Political Geografihy, — Charleston adds ano 
to the already long list of cities, which greatly 
ceed in importance the legal capitals of the si 
to which they belong. This already great er 
porium, stands on the peninsula between Ashley 
Cooper rivers, 6 miles within the bar, at lat. 32* 
N. and long. 2° 54' W., 550 miles S. S. W. i 
Washington City, The advance of Charleston 
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been rather slow; in 1790 the inhabitants were 16,- 
359, in 1800 they were 18,711, in 1810 they were 
24,ril, and in 1820 had risen to only 24,780. The 
canal from the head of Cooper into Santee river has 
been noticed. 

Columbia the capital of South Carolina and seat 
of justice for Richland district, stands on the left 
bank ofCongaree, immediately below the junction of 
Saluda and Broad rivers. Geographically, the sit- 
uation of this place is very remarkable; N. lat. 34° 
and 81° W. long, from London, intersect. within its 
limits, it is of course 4° 05' W. from W. C. 

The subdivision of South Carolina in place of 
counties, is into districts as follow : 



Districts, 

Anderson 
Abbeville, n. w. 
Barnwell, s. w. 
Beaafort, extreme s, 
Charleston, s. 
Cheater, n. 
Chesterfieldy n. 
CoUeton, s, 
Darlington, n. e. 
Edgefield, w. 
Fairfield, n?. n. 
Georgetown, e, 
Greenville, n, w, 
Horry, e, 
Kershaw, n. 
Lancaster, n. 
Lawrensy w. 
Lexington, m. 
Marion 

Marlborough, n. e. 
Newberry, m, w, 
Orangeburg, m. 
Pendleton, n. xo, 
Pickens 



Chief towns, 

Anderson 

Abbeville 

Barnwell C. H, 

Beaufort 

Charleston 

Chester C. H. 

Chemw 

Walterboro 

Darlington 

E.lgefield C. H. 

Winsboro 

Georgetown 

Lancasterville 

Conwaybor.o 

Camden 

Lancasterville 

Laurens 

Granby 

Marioa , 

BennetsVille 

Newberry • 

Orangeburg 

Pendleton 

Pickens 



Fop. 1820. 

23189 
14750 
32199 
80212 
14379 

6645 
26373 
10949 
24309 
17174 
17603 
14530 

5025 
12442 

8746 
17682 

8083 
1P201 

6425 
16104 
15655 
27U22 
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Spartunburg C, H. 



Tolal 

ffislory. — The first settlement of South ( 
by the whites, appears to have been made 
Royal about lerO, but Jioperraanent establ 
waa formed until 1680, when the few settler) 
the country fixed on Oyster Point- between 
and Cooper rivers and laid the foundation of 
of Charleston. Pi-evious, however, to the 1 
of Charleston, a grant had been made in 
Charles II. to Lonl Clarendon and seven ol 
all that zone of North America, from N. la 
36°, and two years afterwards the boundar 
extended to N. lat. 36° SCT. The proprieti 
emment of Carolina, was if possible more ( 
than any other similar government in the 
colonies. This confusion was augmented by 
scheme and religious contention, which ter: 
in iri9, by aseparationof the twoCarolinaa, 
establishment of a royal government 

One of the events m the history of South 
na however, of most importance, was the ir 
tion by Gov. Smith in 1695, of the cultivation 
cotton followed, and the colony flourishf 
checked by hidian war, ^nd subsequently bv 
the revolution. In the latter contest, South C 
suffered severtiiy, and was the theatre of 
the most remavkabie events which it pr 
The names of Marion, Sumter and Lee, 
halo of glory over the state. The actions ai 
acter of Marion give to the history of the s 
campaigns, the rich hue of the epic, with t 
grandeur of real facts. The existing govt 
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or constitution of South Carolina, was adopted June 
Srd 1790, amtoded December 17th 180&, and again 
December I9th 1816. 



TENNESSEE. 

Position, boundaries and ex/enf.— rBounded by the 
Mississippi W., state of Kentucky N, Virginia N. 
E., North Carolina E., Georgia S. E., Alabama S., 
and the state of Mississippi S. W. 

^ Miles. 

Bemnning on the A£ississippi river at N. lat 36° 3(y, 
thence due !e. to Tennessee river, 64 

Down Tennessee river, *. 12 

Thence by a line a little south of E. along Ken- 
tucky to the south-west angle of Virginia, 250 

Continuing the last line along Virginia to the N. E. 
angle of Tennessee, 105 

Thence S.'W. along the north-western boundary of 
North Carolina to the northern boundary of Geor- 
gia, 174 

Thence due W. along Geor^a arid N. lat. 35°, to 
the N. £. angle of Alabama, 100 

Along northern boundary of Alabama to the N. E. 
angle of the state of Mississippi, 140 

Thence along Mississippi to Missismppi river, 116 

Up the latter river to the place of outset, 150 

Having an entire outline of lllX 

Extending from N. lat, 35° to 36° 40^, and in 
long, from 4° 12' to 13° 14' W. The area of Ten- 
ness*be measured by the . rhumbs, is 43,265 square 
miles. The mean length of Tennessee from E. to 
W., is about 400 miles, and mean width 108. 

JSTatural Geografihy. — It has already been re- 
marked under several heads, that the climate of the 
Atlantic states changed with;i,the meridians, and a 
similar remark may be repeated in regard to Ten- 
nessee. A difference of level amounting to at le^-sX 

E e e 2 



GOB iuLtri' 

800 feet, must exist between the alluvial banks of 
the Mississippi and the mountain vallies of the high- 
er brunches of Tennessee. The state is therefore 
an inclined plain, falling from the table land of the 
Appalachian system by a descent affecting relative 
temperature to the amount pf 2° of Fahrenheit. 

From such structure, the extremes of the state 
admit the proHtable culture of cotton and Email 
grain, and its most fettle river vallies, it is suppo- 
sed by many, are the Most favorable to the devdco- 
ment of Indian com, of any olace- '^und in the Uni- 
ted States. Fruits flourisk ndantly, and to 
the apple and peach the ;ht no doubt be 
added. 

Ii'on and salt are also product." F Tennessee, k 
are gypsum, nitrous earth, beai jl marbles, aad 
some other fossils. The iron ypsum are the 

most plentiful and valuable of e lineral bodies m 
the state. 

In its natural state, Tennessee was covered irilii 
a most dense and specifically diversified forM 
which atlded to its cultivated vegetables, and me- 
tallic and fossil wealth, give great variety and vator 
to the staple commodities, which are again indefi- 
nitely augmented by domestic animals. provistoDi 
indeed of all kinds, and horses, cattle and hogs are 
sxported to great amount annually. 

The two fine rivers, Cumberland and Tennesseft 
which traverse this state, give considerable com- 
niercial facility; but the lownessof the water in »- 
tumn, and the great distance of Eastern TenneSM 
from even the Mississippi, superinduce the reaiinj 
and transportation of live stock. 

PoHlkal Geogra/ihy. — Nashville, the comma- 
cial and legal capital of Tennessee, stands or ' 
eastbaTik of Cumberland river, 430 miles ^ 
from Natchez, 48Q "S."^.?! fvom New O 
and by the post Toa,A 7(1^ ttAei'^.N^ .V-^-SN. 
Washington C!ty,t*.\aX.^&'^ W,\«^?^^ *!,■*. 
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The advance of Nashville has been very rapid of 
late years; in 1820 the population was estimated at ■ 
4000, at present the number amounts to upwards of i 
6000 and places this city in rank next to Pittsburg. i 

Knoxville in East Tennessee contains about 3000 ^ 
inhabitants, and a number of the county seats from 
500 to 1500. 

Counties, 
Anderson, m. e, 
Bedford, m. a. 
Bledsoe, m, e. 
Blount, e. 
Campbell) n, e, 
Carroll, lOd 
Carter, e,fn. 
Claiborne, n. e. 
Cocke, e. 
DavidsQp, «. 
Dickson, m. 
Dyer, w. 
Fayette, «. w. 
Fentesa, n, 
Franklin, ». 
(vibson, -w. 
Giles, 8. 

Grainger, m. e. . 
Greene, e. 
Hardiman, r. to, 
Haniilton, «. e, 
Hardin, 8, 
Hawkins, n. e. 
Haywood, w. 
Henderson, to, 
Henry, a. w. 
Hickman, m. s, 
Humphries, m. w. 
Jackson, n. 
Jefferson, e, 
Knox, m, e, 
Lawrence, s. 



Chief Tavms, 


Pop. 1820. 


Clinton 


4,66a 


Shelbyville 


16,012 


Pikeville 


4,005 


Marysville 


11,258 


Jacksboro 


4,244 


Huntingdon 




Elizabethtown 


4,835 


I'azewell 


5,508 


Newport 


4,892 


Na^htillb 


20,154 


Charlotte 


5,190 


Dyerburg 




Sunrimerville 




Jamestown 




Winchester. 


16,5ri 


Trenton 


• 


Pulaski 


12,558 


Rutledge 


7,651 


Greenville 


11,324 


Bolivar 




Hamilton 


821 


Savannah 


1,462 


Rogersville 


10,949 


Brownsville 




Lexington 




Paris 




Centreville 


6,080 


Reynoldsburg . 


4,067 


Gainsboro . 


7,593 


Dandridge 


%<5^^*5. 


KnoxviWe 


^.^$Si^ 


Lawret\ct\>\iT^ 


'^^i: 



■ 


„.„..:= — r 


Cou> 


Chief T(,-u,a 


.. Pop. IM, 


loln. 


KayettEville 


i4.r6i 




Athens 


1,623 


t»iry. ,. 


Purdy 




on, «. 








Jasper 


5.889 




Columbia 


22,1*1 




Itockvllle 


2.i» 


omery, n. 


- ClftrlsvUle 


12,319 


1, n. 


Munlgomery 


i,6re 


n, n. 




7,138 








Party, m. =. 




2;b* 


nhe., n,, r. 




*,aiJ 


Roane, m. e. 




7,895 


Hobertson, n. 




9.m 




h 


19,iS3 


Sevier, t. 


S< 


4,rn 


Shelby, ». *, 


Hi 


■ 3i* 


Smilh, H. 


C- 


1?,5W 


Stewart, n. if. 


Do.L. 


8,39? 




Blniinlaville 


7.015 


Sumner, n. 


Gallatin 


19,211 


Tipton, ,.. 


.Covinglon 




Warren, m. 


M'Minville 


10,348 


Washingtan, (. 


Juneaboro 


9,5ir 


Yayne, .. 


Wayiieshora 


2,«9 


Veaklcy, n «.. 


Uresrien 




Vhlte, m. 


Sparta 


8,701 


Ifilliamaon, m. 


Franklin 


20.640 


VWw», HI. n. 


I^bixion 


18,730 



Total 422,813 

Of the precetliiig aggregate were whites, 340,91?, 

ree coloured persona 2,737, and slaves 79,157', 

Engaged in Agriculture, 101,919 

■" " Manufactures, 7,86U 



Bo. 



Propresshje Jiofnilaiioii. 
1790 35,6<)\ ■V^W "' 

180O 105,«K 



sai 



:;o «.i,6\j 
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There is no rational doubt, but that by the census 
of 1830, the population of Tennessee will considera- 
bly exceed 600,000. 

History, — ^Though a few scattering settlements 
preceded that period, the building of Fort Loudon 
in East Tennessee 1757, commenced the real coloni- 
zation of the country, a colonization made in blood. 
A war with the Cherokees broke out in 1759, and 
in the ensuing year, Fort Loudon was taken and the 
garrison and inhabitants massacred. In 1761 Col. 
Grant forced the Indians to a peace, and settlers 
gradually entered Upper Tennessee. No real 
peace could be maintained with the savages, nor 
were the frontiers of Tennessee really safe untU the 
close of the revolutionary war. 

West Tennessee began to be settled about the 
same period with East Tennessee, and the same 
causes of suffering and retardation, operated on both 
settlements. The battle of King's Mountain, Oct. 
7th 1780, gained in great part by the hardy rifle- 
men of Tennessee and Kentucky, was a most momen- 
tous event in the history of both, and was the expi- 
ring struggle of their worst enemies, the British, and 
gave them security against the savages. Inttstine 
violence however, distracted the country for sev- 
eral years. Between 1784 and 1789, attempts were 
made to form East Tennessee into a separate state, 
by the name of Frankland. In 1790 North Caroli- 
na ceded the >vhole of what is now Tennessee to 
the United States, and the same year in May, it was 
made the territory south west of the Ohio. 

The territorial government continued until June 
1795, when the inhabitants of both Tennessees being 
found to amount to 77,262, a convention was called 
who met at Knoxville, January llfh 1796, and on 
February 9th reported a constitution for the new 
state, which on June 1st of the sartve '^^'ax, N^-a^* Vs^- 
mall}' received into the confederacy «l"&^sv*isv^^'^^=^"* 
dent memher. 



VERMONT. 

, boundariei and extent. — Bout 
Lower Canada N., Connecticut river or New 
shire E., Massachusetts H., and New York 

H»vliiff sn outline along Connecticut river oppi 

New Uampsliire, 

Along the northern houndory of Msssaehusetts, 

In common with New York from N. W. an^i 

MassBchuaetta to N. Isl. 45" onLower Cuiadit, 

I yherce along N. bit. -IS" and Lower Canada to 

■ place of outset, 

' Having' an entire outline of 

Extending from 42° 44' to 45° N. lat, and 
3" 38' to 5° 33' E. Area 9380 square mile.' 
length equivalent to the difference of latitud 
or 157 statute miles, mean width 59 miles, 

JValural Geogra/iAy. — Vermont is comp 
two not veryunequallyinclined planes, with 
of comparatively high mountain^ extend 
whole length of the state, in a direction d' 
from the meridians N.N. E. and S. S. W 
remarkable that this main chain of mountait 
the dividing ridge of the rivers. Onion, La 
and Missisque rivers, all rise to the east anc 
the Green Mountains in their western cou 
lake Champlain. Otter river on the contrai 
west of the main chain, near the S. W. angit 
state, and Hows N. N. W. into lake Cha: 
The water courses of the eastern slope of Vi 
enter the Connecticut river, and are compai 
humblein length of course. 

In the physical part of this view, I have ■■ 
shewn that lake Champlain was only 90 fee' 
ted above the Atlantic tides. It is prcibah 
many cultivated parts of Vetmont are at lea 
feet, giving a differentc m \.cm^etM.OTe o\ \ 
tiro and three degrees ^>^ YA\\vcvfce\\,^^<™ 
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of relative level. The winters are severe even to 
an extent beyond what could be expected from 
either latitude or height. 

The surface of the state is generally hilly, but 
not rocky, with a fine productive soil. The natu- 
ral growth on the mountains, is evergreen, compo- 
sed of pines, cedars, spruces, hemlock and laurels, 
from which the name of the state and of the moun- 
tains themselves is derived. 

The staples are grain, timber, pot and pearl ashes, 
live stock, and some iron. The commercial facili- 
ties of Vermont have been incalculably enlarged and 
improved by the canal works, formed along Con^ 
necticut river, and still more by the Hudson and 
Champlain canal. If the navigation of the Sorel 
and St Francis rivers were made complete, this 
state would possess an inland navigation in a high 
degree advantageous ; already the surplus j)roducts 
find a ready means of transportation to profitable 
markets. 

Political Geografihy. — ^Montpelier, the capital of 
the state and seat of justice for w ashington county, 
stands in a most picturesque mountain valley on the 
right bank of Onion river, 167 miles N. N. E. from 
Albany, 158 N. W. from Boston, and about 120 
S. E. from Montreal, N. lat. 44<^ 16' and long. 4P SS* 
E. Pop. 1820, about 2500. 

In all the combined advantages of population, 
manufiactories and seminaries of education. Middle- 
bury, seat of justice for Addison county, b the real 
capital of Vermont, though in the mere number of 
inhabitants it is exceeded by Bennington. Middle- 
bury is situated on the right bank of Otter river, 
about 40 miles S.W. from Montpelier; Bennnigton on 
Hoosack river, 38 miles N, E. from Albany. There 
are several other flourishing villages in Vermont, 
the principal of which will be fouud ;\x\\v^^^^ V'c\ 
their respective counties. 



folitioai, asaaHAPHT 



CemHe,. 


SiL^ 


Additon, w. 






CledoS., n.* 


^DBDTiUa 


Chittenden, n. «. 


BurliDKton 


Ehcs, n. t. 




Tnnklln, n. «. 


St. Albana 


Grand ble, n. «. 


Ifonb^Hero 


Oringre. «■ 


ChetM« 


Orie^ni. ». 


Cwftihmy 


RutUnd, ». 


Buthirf 


Wmhitigrton, ™. 


H6iTiurn 


'Windham, t. <-. 


pavetteTiUe 


Windsor, c 


Woodstock 




ToU! ' 23S 

The ag^gate popnlatioii b 1810 was 317,S!I&, 
the inhabiUnts 'therefore had increased upwardsv^ 
8 percent in tt^e intermediate- 10 years, and saA, 
ratio of increaee if maintained, vill give to Vermu^ 
in 1830 an aggregate population of about 255,000. 

By the census of 182(i there were engaged in Ag- 
riculture, 50,930; in Manufactures, 8,48* ; in Com- 
merce, 776. 

History. — Vermont, like Delaware, oweaitgex- 
istence as a state to the vague charters and con- 
flicting claims of contiguous colonicB. The first ac- 
tual civilized settlement within its existing limits, 
■was made in 1724, by the building of Fort Durance, 
on Connecticut river, by the people of Massaclw- 
aetts. In 1731, Crown Point, on lake ChamplaJH, 
■was founded on the western shore of lake Cham- 
plain by the French, and scattering settlementi 
commenced on the opposite bank now in Vermont 
The conquest of Canada in 1760, and its ■ultiroaW 
cession to Great Britain in 1763, opened Vermont to 
emigration. New Hampshire claimed the soil and 
granted lands to settlers; New York asserted iw 
claim under the Duke of York's pulent, and thecon- 
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i rights being referred for decision to the Bri- 
rown. New York prevailed, and New Hamp- 
acquiesced. But the great mass of the actual 
rs held under the latter, and the former, by an 
: mjustice and folly, declared the New Hamp- 
grants null and void, and of course forced tne 
e to a resistance which justice and despair ren- 
l successful. 

ough, however, unconnected with any other 
Y, and unacknowledged as a separate jurisdic- 
he people of Vermont entered warmly into re- 
ce to the arbitrary acts of Great Britain, and 
ghout the revolutionary war acted a most con- 
Dus part in the contest. 

the peace of 1783, Vermont was in a peculiar 
ion; with no connexion with the confederated 
, except national sympathy, and their well de- 
i share of honor gained by the issue of 
flict in which all had partaken the dan- 
he Vermontese stood opposed to New York, 
sgislature of which persisted in their claim, 
claim was withdrawn in 1789, in consideration 

payment by Vermont of 30,000 dollars. This 
ious controversy terminated, a convention was 
. to deliberate on the expediency of joining the * 
d States, which was determined in the affirma- 

The consent of Congress was obtained, and 
irch 4th, 1791, Vermont became the fourteenth 
>f the confederacy. 

le existing constitution was formed by conven- 
eld at Windsor, July 4th, and adopted July 9th, 

Since the latter period, tranquillity and plen- 
/e reigned over Vermont. 



VIRGINIA, 

iticm. Boundaries, and Extent, — Bounded by the 
ic ocean, S. E.; by North Carolina, S.; Tennessee^ 

rff 
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S. W.; Kentucky, W.; Ohio river and state of Ohu 

W.; Pennsylvania and Maryland N.; and Maryland, I 

] 

Having an outline on the Atlantic ocean of 

In common with Maryland, from the Atlantic ocean 
to the mouth of Potomac 

Up Potomac river to its source 

Thence due N. to the south boundary of Pennsyl- 
vania 

Thence due W. to the S. W. angle of Pennsylvania 

Thenco due N. along the west boundary of Penn- 
sylvania to Ohio river 

Uown Ohio river, following its bends, to the mouth 
of Big Sandy river 

From the mouth of Big Sandy river, in common 
with Kentucky, to the northern boundary of Ten- 
nessee, on N. lat. 36<» oO' 

Thence E. along Tennessee and North Carolina to 
the Atlantic ocean 

Having an entire outline of 

ExtcncUng from N. lat. 36° 30', to 40° 37', and inl 
from 1° 21' E. to 6° 40' W. 

On the recently published state map of Virgi 
the area is given at a fraction above 66,000 sqi 
miles. The preceding aggregate is made up f 
the particular superficies of the counties, but 
same map, when the rhumbs are carefully it 
sured, yields a small fraction above 70,000 's(i\ 
miles. At the estimate on the map it is still 
most extensive state of the United States. ' 
greatest length is along the southern boundary, 
miles, and if the area is assumed at 66,000 sqi 
miles, the mean width will be 150 miles. 

Natural Geografihy. — Virginia, next to Geo 
and Illinois, has the greatest range of latitud 
any state of the United States, and if we duly rcj 
tJie high valUesof the Appalachian system, it 
/h- doubted \v\ycU\cy \\y«;\\\\^ <\.v^ts wnV vxcccd » 
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of latitude betwetn the northern limit of North 
Carolina, and the northwest angle on Ohio, are 4° 
07', and the difference arising from relative level 
cannot fall short of 3 degrees of Fahrenheit, conse- 
quently the difference of seasons about equal to 7 
degrees of latitude on the Atlantic coast. The 
■whole surface of the state is composed of two une- 
qually inclined planes; the larger declining towards 
the Atlantic ocean, and the lesser towards Ohio ri- 
ver. The line of separation or apex of these planes 
traverses the Appalachian system obliquely. 

In point of soil Virginia is divisible into] three 
zones; the eastern part sea-sand alluvial; the middle 
or hilly, and the western or mountainous. The sub- 
joined table expresses the respective area and the 
population according to the census of 1820. 

Summary. Sq. Miles, Pop. 1820. Fop, to sq.m. 

East Virginia 8,875 262,524 30 

Middle Virginia 24,300 655,266 26 

West Virginia 32.825 147,514 4i 

Though the habitable zones of Virginia are not 
so very distinctly marked as in the Carolinas and 
Georgia, yet in the former as in the latter cases, 
eachparthas its appropriate character. The oceanic 
section of Virginia is its tropical climate. Latitude, 
exposure, and depressed level, all combine to give 
the Chesapeake counties a much more elevated 
temperature than is found in the interior. This dif- 
ference is seen on vegetation. In the lower coun- 
ties, cotton may be cultivated successfully, whilst the 
uncertainty of grain and meadow grasses, evinces a 
southern summer. 

The middle, as in fact in all the Atlantic states 
south from Pennsylvania, we find the Arcadia of the 
state. The Middle Virginia is, however, blended 
with the mountainous, the former containm% ^3s\& 
whole or great part of the vaWe^ ^QvxwNSfc^^^^'f*-- 
Jey, Jcffersojiy trederick, ^VveTvaw^osXv, ■^^0«>2w^- 
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ham, Augusta, Rockbridge, Botetourt, Montgon 
ry, Wythe, and Washmgton. 

The real Mountain section lies northwest fo 
the Middle, and extends to the Ohio. The extrei 
western part is indeed composed of a congeries 
hills, with alluvial bottoms, but the actu^ moi 
tain ridges encroach so near Ohio river, and t 
hills are in themselves so generally abrupt and lofi 
as to give an alpine appearance to the country. 

Taken as a whole. Central Virginia is the best 
respect to soil, though in the mountainous part the 
is much that is excellent. Density of populati 
has in this state been less influenced by fertility 
soil than on any other section of the United State 

With the exception of the south-eastern countii 
grain and orchard fruits are highly congenial to Vi 
ginia, and the various products of the latter are tl 
natural, actual, and we may safely say, the perm 
nent staples of the state. Of metals, iron ore 
abundant in the central and western sections. & 
water has been procured on the Great Kenhaii 
and that indispensable article extensively man 
factured. 

The natural navigable facilities, and the evidc 
meliorations they admit, call loudly on Virginia 
rival, in canal and road improvements, the mo 
active and powerful of her sister states. 

Political Geograjihy. — Richmond, the capital 
Virginia, is situated on an elegant acclivity, risii 
from the left bank of James river, directly at i 
lower falls and head of tide, 126 miles S. 17° V 
from Washington city; lat. 37° 27' N., and longJ 
33' W. Population in 1810, 9735; in 1820, it hi 
risen to 12,067. The site and appearance of Ric 
mond are highly pleasing. No city of the Unit 
States of equal population has a more imposing a 
pcct when viewed from a good position. It is al 
a commercial depot oi te tcvoy^. conseq^uence th 
might be supposed itom comv^x?\!C\N^>^^^Ni\s^\^^^^ 
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^ Norfolk is the commercial capital of the state» 
situated on Elizabeth river immediately below the 
junction of its two main branches, and 8 miles above 
Hampton-roads, N. lat. 36** SC, and long. 49' E. 
PoDulation in 1820, 8,478. 

Petersburg, on the right bank of Appomatox, at 
the head of the tides, 25 miles south from Rich- 
mond, is a place of great trade in grain, ilour, cot- 
ton, and tobacco; population, about 6000. This 
city stands in three counties, Chesterfield, Dinwid- 
dle, and Prince George. 

Lynchburg, capital of Campbell co., stands on the 
right bank of James river, 118 miles W. from Rich- 
mond, lat. 37^ 18' N., long. 2® 16' W. Though not 
so marked on our maps, this city occupies a moun- 
tain gap, where James river passes the south-east 
mountain. Few of the interior towns of the United 
States exceed Lynchburg in commerce, or what 
may appear more remarkable, in manufactures. It 
is the emporium of an extensive, fertile, and well 
cultivated country. The river is navigable from. 
here to Richmond, and immense quantities of flour, 
tobacco, wheat, hemp, and other products are sent 
down. Population about 6000. 

Charlotteville, seat of justice of Albemarle county, 
Virginia, seated on the Rivanna river 86 miles 
north-west from Richmond, at N. lat 38° 03' and 
1© 28' W.,has become a place of great interest from 
the location there, in 1825, of the University of Vir- 
ginia. It is also a place of considerable commercial 
importance. 

Fredericksburg on the Rappahannoc, Leesburg, 
Winchester, Harper's Ferry, Fincastle, Christians- 
burg, EvanSham, Abingdon, Staunton, Wheeling on 
the Ohio, and some others are flourishing towns. 
The latter is a very prosperous depot, and for more 
than half the year at the head of steam boat najiv- 
gation. 

riie subjoined lists ot cowNa^s ^\^ ^vstow^^^^^^ 
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the natural sections, and serve to exhibit the distri- 
butive population. 

Eastern or Alluvial Section of Virginia, 



Counties, 

Accomac, e, 
Caroline, e, 
Charles City, «. e, 
Elizabeth City, «. e, 
Essex, e. 
Gloucester, e, 
Greensville, «. 
Isle of Wight, *. e, 
James City, e. 
King and Queen, e. 
King George, e. 
King William, e. 
Lancaster, e, 
Mtf thews, e. 
Middlesex, e. 
Nansemond, «. e. 
New Kent, e, 
Norfolk, 8. e, 
Northampton, e, 
Northumberland, e. 



Princess Anne, ». e. 

Prince George's, m. t. City Point 

Prince William, e. n, Brentsville 



Chief towns. 

Drummondstown 

Bowling Green 

Charles City 

Hampton 

Tappahannock 

Gloucester C. H. 

Hicksford 

Isle of Wight C. H. 

Williamsburg 

King and Queen C. H. 

King George C. H. 

King William C. H. 

Lancaster C. H. 

Mathews C. H. 

Urbana 

Suffolk 

New Kent C. H. 

Norfolk 

Eastville 

Northumberland C. II. 

Kempsville 



15909 

18006 

5S55 

3789 

9909 

9m 

6858 

10139 

45fiS 

11796 
6U6 
9fi97 
5517 



liichmond, e. 
Southampton, s. e. 
Surry, s, e, 
Sussex, s. e, 
Warwick, e. 
Westmoreland, e. 
York, e. 

Total 



Albemarle, w» 
Amelia, m. t. 



Richmond 

Jerusalem 

Surry C. H. 

Sussex C. H. 

Warwick 

Westmoreland C. H. 

Yorktown 



Jiltddle Virginia. 



4057 

10494 
6630 

23943 
7705 
8016 
8767 
8030 
9419 
5706 

14170 
6594 

11884 
1608 
6901 
4384 

262,534 



19750 
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Counliet. 


CUtftivnt. J 


"Dfe. 1830. 


Amherst, «. 


Amhe^t C. H. 


10436 


a'"""- 


Staunton 


16724 


Bath C. H. 


533r 


Bedford. «. 1. 


Liberty 


19305 


Berkeley, n. 


Hartinaburg 


11311 


BotelouPt, m. v. 


Fincattle 


13589 


Brunswick, «. 


Ghohonville 


16687 


Buckingham, n. 


Buckingham C. H. 


iriTO 


Campbell, m.i. 


Lynchburg 


16569 


Charlotte, .. 


Charlotte C. H. 


13390 


Cbeiterfield, »>. c. 


Cheiterfield C. H. 


1800S 


Culpepper, ra. s. 




30942 


Cumberlani!, m. 


Cumberland C. 11. 


11023 


Dinwiddle, rn. I. 


Uinwiddie C. 1!. 


304S3 


F«iff»K. n. e. 


Fairfax C. H. 


11404 


Fauquier, n. e. 


Warrenton 


33103 


Fluvanna, m, 


Columbia 


6r04 


rnuiklin. ,. 


Rocky Mount 


12017 


Frederick, n. 


Winchealer 


24706 


Goochland, m. 


Goochltmd C. If. 


10007 


Halifax, .. 


Bannialer 


19060 


Han^hire. n. 


Homney 


10889 ■ 


Huover, m. e. 


Hanover C. H. 


li367 


Ilardv, n. 


H<>or«fie1di 


5730 


Henrico, m. t. 


RiCHHOin 


236J7 


Henry, ». 


Martinaville 


5624 


Jeffenon, n. 


Charieaton 


13087 


Loudoun, H. e. 


Leeiburg 


22708 


Loui>a,«. 


Louiaa C. H. 


13746 




l.ewiatoK-n 


10663 


Madiaon, m. 


Madiaon 


8*90 


MecklenbuK, '■ 


Boydton 


19786 


Moi^n, n. 


B.ih 


3iOO 


Nebon, .. 


Lovingaton 


loisr 


Nottaway, m. .. 


NotUvayC. H. 


9658 


Orange, n. 


Orange C. H. 


12913 


Patric:k, (. 


TaylonMlle 


5089 


Pendleton, in. 


Franklin 


4as6 


Pitlaylwnia, ,. 




'i.ViVi 


Prim* mwKA, M. , 


1. Prince EAYttiCn.. 


■avn 
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, 




^^ 


Coil alia. 


C/iisf Tt-w,,!. 


/>«/.. lB3(h| 


FocBliontag, m. 7>.. 








PowhaUn, m. 


Scotts«ille 




3» 


BockbridffC, B.. 


Leiington 




1194 


Kockiogham, m. 


Harriiotiborg 




im 




Woodstock 




1899 


SpottsyU-ania, m. i;. 


Frederickaboi^ 




143J 


Stafford, n. <r. 


Stafford C. H. 




9at 


Tol.1 






655,96 


H'eslern 07 


- Mountainous J' 


IrgUiia. 




Brooke, n. w. 


Wellsbu.^ 




dbi 


Kabell, w. 


Cabell C. H. 






Giles, V. 


ParUbuiT 




4S 


C.rajBOn, (. w. 


Grayson C. H. 






Greenbrier, m. «>. 


Greenbrier C. H 








Clarksburg 






KenawhB, w. 


Charleston 




6t 


Lee, .. w. 


Lee C. H. 




4M*" 


Lewis, n. to. 


Weston 




4W 


kUsan, w, 


Point Pleasant 




486S 


Monon^lia, n. w. 


Morganlown 




UOfiO 


Monroe, m. u. 


Union 
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8r33 


Nicholas, ■==. 


Nicholas C. H. 




2SS3 


Ohio, n. w. 


Wheeling 




91B2 


Preston, 11, a. 


Kingwood 




3«S 


R!LndaIph,n. tt>. 


Beverly 




33S7 


Rusiel, .. «-. 


Lebanon 




5536 


Scott, I. w. 


Estlltvllle 




4263 


■lazewell, «. w. 


Jeffersonville 




3916 


Tjler.n.-^. 


Mlddlebourne 


» 


23It 


Washineion, ». «■. 


AblnRdon 




13444 


Wo«,l. n. w. 


Parkersbiirg 




S860 


Wylhe, .. «. 


Evaiisham 




MM 


Total, 






147,iH 


From the foregc 


line analysis we discover the verv 


,^rcat indiuality of distributive ]>opulation 


in Virgi- 


I - 


- m • 
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nia; on the Eastern section 30 to the square mQe; 
on the Middle region 26; and on the Western only 
4). The distribution of the castes is not less re- 
markable : 

In 1820, there were in the east and centre, whites 
452,930, of the coloured caste 424,370; whilst in the 
western there were, whites 132,790, and of the co- 
loured caste only 13,296; eastern and middle, Uie 
proportions of the castes very nearly 45 white to 43 
coloured; in the west, the whites were as 132 to 13 
to the coloured race. 

Of the whole aggregate population of Virginia, 
by the census of 1820, there were. 

Engaged in Agriculture 276,422 

Do Manufactures 32,336 

Do Commerce 4,509 

Progressive Pofiulation. 

1790 747,601 1810 974,622 

1800 886,149 1820 1,065,366 

The advance of population in Virginia it appears 
has been nearly steady, at about from 10 to 12 per 
cent, in 10 years. The increments in the first two 
periods demand a little higher ratio, but 11 per 
cent in the three periods come very near the result 
by the census. If the rate of increase is not acce- 
lerated it will demand nearly a century to double. 
The general existing population must be about 18 
to the square mile. 

History, — ^Virginia was the first Anglo-American 
colony, and "the first germ of a mighty nation." 
The name of Virginia was derived from Raleigh's 
patent, and was, at tlie period of colonization, the 
common English name tor the eastern coast of 
North America. James I., by letters patent, April 
10th, 1606, granted to two companies, the London 
Company and the Plymouth Company, all that part 
of the American coast from N. lat. 34° to 45®, un- 
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der the names of North Virginia and South Virgi- 
nia. The latter effected an actual settlement oo 
Powhatan, now James river, May 15, 1607, and thus 
commenced the UNITED STATES. The cariy 
advance was very slow; the colony was regarded 
with general indifference in England. In 1619 the 
first legislature was convened, an advantage more 
than counterbalanced, the ensuing year, by the in- 
troduction of the first African slaves. 

During the revolution in England, from 1642 to 
1660, Virginia espoused the royal cause, and was 
the first place where Charles II. was proclaimed on 
his restoration, and in 1661 the Episcopal church 
was established by act of Assembly. This and other 
acts equally injudicious produced a rebellion in the 
colony, in which the capital, Jamestown, was burned. 
The instigator of the insurrection. Bacon, died sud- 
denly, but Virginia was rewarded for its devoticm to 
the Stewarts, by oppression which terminated only 
by the ruin of that misguided house. The revolu- 
tion in 1688, extended its salutary effects into every 
section of English domination, and Virginia shared 
the benefits. Nearly 80 years of peace and pros- 
perity was followed by the revolutionary struggle, 
in which Virginia gave to the sister colonies the 
whole of her energies, and, what was perhaps more, 
she gave them a leader whose name adorns history, 
and whose character proves to what exalted eleva- 
tion human virtue may be raised. 

The constitution of Virginia was adopted July 
5th, 1776, and, except the illustrious acts of her sons 
in the two wars vith Great Britain, the state has 
since the latter - riod afforded few events for his- 
tory. The e ; .ishment of the University of Vir- 
ginia at CliJL.ioUesville, March 1825, and recent at- 
tempts at an amendment of her constitution, are the 
only recent public acts particular to this state. 

THE ENP. 
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[*J* The reader will notice, that the individual counties 
are not included in this index, as they are already al- 
phabetically arranged in Chapter Xn. under the heada 
of the respective states: therefore, to find any requir« 
ed county, turn to the state to which it belongs, and it 
will be found in its place.] 

A. 

Abercrombie, general, defeated, 39. 

Academy, military, at West Point, founded, 49. 

Africa, continent of, 353. 

African slaves, first introduced into ^(^a^Ma, 30. 

Alabama, river, 286. -MR-' 

Alabama, state of, admitted into the IT^rik, SS; bounda- 
ries. Sec, 484; natural geography, 465; political ge- 
ography, 486. 

Alamatong river, 148. 

Alapapahah river, 291. 

Alatamahah river and sound, 90. 

Albany, city of, founded, 30; incorporated, 32. 

Alleghany river, 302. 

Amariscoggin river, 188. 

Amboy bay, 148. 

America, geog^phy and history of, rtmarlca on, 13-14; 
mountains of, 355. 

America, North, Bank of, 45; general description (jf, 
355—58. I 

America, South, general description of, 354-55. 

America, first United States' ship of the line,45. 

American Philosophical Society/ transactions S^ quoted, 
367-69. 

Amite river, 275. 

Andre, major, taken, 43. 

3«k 
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Angolir tootliem points <tf tihe eailliy 345. 

A1ED9 cape^ 181. 

Amuilet de Chinue et ^ Fbynqqe^ quoted^ 
414-90. 

AnnapoBs in Nova 8c4||i. See- Port Royal, 26. 

Anna{K4b in Manrland, ■ made the a^ of soven 
34. 

ApjMhche fiTer and baj, 391. 

ApmJadiianaystem of mountiina, 57; notftdm£l 

' oTits mer aoiiroe% 58-64; features of 65-66; p 
and Inflectiona, 60-67; eleration, 78-79{ geo 
stroctore, 79; e^;ant features of its valUea, 84; 
o( 108; Oatd>erg% 140; ptinutlYe ledge, a p 
147; inflectixma of in New Jersejr, 151; dtt 
thdr extennon, 174^; general poationand exteii 

Appalacliicda liver, 386-90. 
- Arkanaas liver, 316. 

Aitamsaa, teniU»7 of, IniiincUlies, 8cc., 4871 nacta 
ography, 488; poHtical geog^phy, 490; histor 

Armada, great Spanish, defeated, 23. 

Army, American revolutionary, disbanded, 45. 

Arnold, general, his defection and escape, 43; tal 
bums New London, 43. 

Aroostook river, 196. 

Articles, provisional, of peace, 45. 

Aria, steppes or plains of, compared to the pra 
North America, 315, 321, 352; extent of the co] 
of, 341; its general structure, mountains, and 
351. 

Ashepoo river, 93. 

Ashley river, 95. 

Ashurst, Thomas. See Elliott, Hugh, 16. 

Assanpink creek, 149. 

Atchafalaya river, 265-68; the name defined, 261 
of, 474-76; improvement of its navigable fi 
proposed, 476; outiet from the Mississippi, 478 

Athens, univerrity of, in Geor^a, founded, 45. 

Atlantic coast of the United States, inflections < 
features of, 92, 97, 100, 101; tides of, 177; it 
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lar phy»cal structure, 186; that part bounding the 
south-east of Msdne, features of, 191. 

Atlantic ocean, extent of, 340$ position relatively to the 
adjacent continents, 353. ^ 

Atlantic slope of the United States, general view of, 58; 
extent of, 252-54. ^ 

Atmosphere, an aerial ocean, which, as well as the 
aquatic mass below it, is a part of the planet, 359; re- 
volutions of, 414; is a ponderous body, 427. 

Auscilla river. See Ocklockonne river, 291. 



B 

Baltimore, city of, 114; temperaturCy winds and rain at, 
387-91. 

Bank of North America, established, 45; of Massachu- 
setts, idem; first of the United States, that of New . 
Hampslure, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Union 
bank of Boston, 47; second of the United States, 55, 

Barnstable, peninsula or isthmus of, 173-75. 

Barrataria bay, 273. 

Basin, as a ^ographical term, defined, 59, note; great 
central of North America, 67. 

Basques, or Bretons, their early voyages to North Ame- 
rica, 15. 

Battles, of Lexington, Bunker's Hill, Quebec, Sullivan's 
Island, and Flat-Bush, 41; Trenton, Princeton, Ben- 
ning^n. Brandy wine, Stillwater, Germantown, second 
of Stillwater, and surrender of General Burgoyne and ^ 
his army, 42; of Monmouth, Briar creek, Stono, na- 
val of Flamborough Head, and Savannah, 43; of Wax- 
haws, Hanging Rock, Camden, King's Mountain, Cow- 
pens, Guilford, second of Camden, Eutaw Spring 
and surrender of Comwallis and his army, 44; of Tip- 
pecanoe, 51; Tallapoosa, Tohopeka, Cluppeway, and 
Bridge water, 53; decisive of New Orleans, 54. 

Battle, naval, on Lake Erie, British sc^uadron defeated 
and captured, 53; on Lake Champlain, British squad- 
ron defeated and captured, 54. 

Bays, great, of the Atlantic slope of the Umted ^^a^J»% 
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58-63; Chesapeake, 60; Hudson, Namganaettt Buz- 
zard, Massachusetts, Passamaquoddy, 61^ D^wuc, 
129{ Buzzards, 173 { Massachusetts, 176; Pucataqni^ 
184; Casco, 186; Kennebec, 188; Penobacot, 190; 
Machias, 192; St John's, 197; Fundy, 198; Cbaleor, 
199; Mobile, 883; Fensacola, 287; Appalmche, 291; 
Vacasausa, 393; Tam]^i^ 293; Gallivan's, 293. 

Beaufort, port of, its position, 93. 

Bills of credit, enutted in New Jersey, 35; in Pennqrl- 
▼ania, 38; in Georg^ 39. 

Black river, confluent of Winyau bay, 95, 98. 

Black river, of New Jersey. See Alainatong» 148. 

Black river, of New York, 227. 

BluiFs, eastern of the Mismsappi, 277; reason why tint 
stream encroaches on, 314. 

Borgne, lake, 275, 280. 

Boston, city of, founded, 30; port thxA, 41 { eyacnated 
by the British, 41. 

Boston News-Letter, first Anglo-American periodical pi- 
per, 35. 

Bouchette's Canada quoted, 245-6-7. 

Boundaries between Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Deli^ 
ware fixed, 37; between New Hampshire and Msasa- 
chusetts, 37. 

Boundaries of the respective states and territories of the 
United States, Alabama, 484; Arkansas, 487; Connec- 
ticut, 491; District of Columbia, 494; Delaware, 497; 
Florida, 499; Georgia, 503-, Illinois, 508; Indiana, 512; 
Kentucky, 516; Louisiana, 522; Maine, 528; Maryland, 
532; Massachusetts, 538; Michigan, 542; Missismppi, 
547; Missouri, 552; New Hampshire, 558; New Jer- 
sey, 562; New York, 566; North Carolina, 573 ^ Ohio, 
580; Pennsylvania, 588; Rhode IsLuid, 597; South 
Carolina, 600; Tennessee, 605; Vermont, 610; Vff- 
ginia, 613. 

Braddock, general, defeated and slain, 39. 

Brantz, Lewis, his thermometrical tables, observations 
on, 339; agadn, 381. 

British army evacuates Boston, 41; operations of, 45; 
takes and in part bums Washington city, 54; is defeat- 
ed in Louisiana, 54. 
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3rosi<i river, described, 92. 

Bronse river, 152. 

Brown university, founded, 40; remodelled, 49. 

Buenaventura river, 327. 

Burgoyne, general, surrenders, 42. 

Buzzard's bay, 173. 

Byron, Lord, quoted, 213-14. 

C. 

Cabot, John and Sebastian, discover the north-eastern 
coast of the continent of North America, 15. 

Cahaba river, 286. 

Calcasiu river, 263. 

Canada, discovered and colonized by the French, 26; 
ceded to Great Britsdn, 40; invaded and evacuated by 
the United States' army, 41; climate of, 203, 251; ca- 
nals of, 450-56. 

Canadian Land Company, 452. 

Canadian sea, usually called " ^he Lakes of Canada;" 
compared as to relative depth with the Caspian, 203 ; 
and in respect to- relative extent, 228; both seas be- 
coming more shallow, 228. 

Canals, Middlesex completed, 49; Charleston and San- 
tee, 95; Chesapeake and Delaware, 115; and again, 
465; general remarks on those of the United States, 
232; one in Upper Canada, proposed from lake Onta- 
rio to lake Huron, 223; Welland, 224; and again, 451; 
Blackstone, 447; Farmington, 448; Champlain and 
Erie, 44-8; one proposed, to coast lake Erie from Buf- 
falo to Detroit, 453; Rideau, 456; Oswego, Seneca, 
Delaware and Hudson, and Morris, 457; canal system 
of Pennsylvania, 458; Chesapeake and Ohio, 459; one 
along Ohio river proposed, 459; Susquehanna basin, 
459; Potomac basm, 460; states of New York and Vir- 
ginia compared as to facihty of artificial means of in- 
land navigation, 461; table of the James river and Ken- 
hawa route, 463; Dismal Swamp and Roanoke, 465; 
Santee and Pedee, 465-6; Alatamahah and Florida, 
system, 466; Oliio system, 466-7 W^o^^oXo^^^^^^'^ 
honorable Caesar Rodney, to co^^sl \i!iv^ l^v&^^s&v^V^"^^^^ 
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with 3 line of caimis, 467; ^nenJ view of the Ddu 
of the Mu'"'"=ippi, in respect to practicable improve' 
ments i lavimible facilities, 467i deepening (Lc 

clmnncl e Mississippi over its outer bars propov 

cd, 467( i^uiuving the nifts in AtcliafBlaya proposed, 
476. 

Cuial stocks in England, table of, 481-3. 

Cape, Hattenis and Florida, 59; MaJilbaF and Cod, 61: 
Cape Fear, 98; Lookout, 99; Hatleras, 100, 175i Cod 
deacribedi 176; Quoddy Point, 187, 193; St. George, 
291; Romano and o-i-i" ''O' 

Cape Breton isli 

Cape Fear river 

Carolina, foundeu, ol ition of, 32; fitstle- 

gialative assembly i rietaiy gDTemtneM 

abrogated, and the id, 35. See North 

and South Carobna. 

Cartier, James, of St Maloe* erics of, in Americv 

18, 21. 

Cbsco hay, 186, 

Caspian, sea of, compared. f Canadii, 203, SSSi 

both aeas becoming more s.™....., 228-9. 
::it»wba river, 286. 

latholic college in Georgetown founded, 45. 
^atliobc church in Boston founded, 46. 
latsbergs or Catakill mountaiufl, 140. 

Chaleurhay, 199. 

Cliamhly river, 342. 

CbampUn, basin of, 341-2. 

Champhiine, Samuel, discoveries of, in North Ameriu. 
25, 

Chandler's river, 191. 

Cliarlcston, South Carolina, founded, 33; basin of, Mtd 
position of the city of, 95; mean temperatore at, 409- 

Charter, first, of Virginia, 39; of Maryland, and tluit of 
Plymouth annulled by ijie crown of England, 30; ihil 
of Rhode Island granted to Roger ■W'iliiains, 31; Ihii 
of Connecticut granted, that of Carolina to iord Cla- 
rendon, 32; that of Pennaylvnnia to WUIiaoi Pcmv 
that of Atassachusetts vaca^jcA^j-j quauKtrronio, thalof 

Rhode iaiand. vacated 'mL\ie same tKsjvnet.imaKt^ps- 
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cess against New Jersey, 33; new charter granted to 
Massachusetts, including Maine, 33; new charter or 
frame of government tor PennsylTania, granted by 
William Penn, 34. 

Chatahooche river, 287, 289, 290. 

Chaudiere river, 244. 

Chesapeake bay and basin, 104-5; and sequel to, 116. 

Chesapeake frigate attacked in time of peace, 50; taken, 
52. 

Chesapeake and Delaware canal, 115. 

Chestatee river, 284. 

Chifuncte river, 275. 

Chippewayan system of mountains, 56, 57, 67, 260; im- 
properly called Rocky mountains, 318; extent of the 
system, 355-6. 

Choctawhatchie or Choctow river, 288. 

Chowan river, 102. 

Cincinnati, society of, formed, 41. , 

Cincinnati, city of, tables of temperature and rain at, 
407-8; position, population, and improvement of, 
583-4. 

Circumnavigation of the polar sections of the earth, re- 
marks on, 426-28. 

Clark's river, 328. 

Clearing of land, opinion of the Abbe Rosier on, 421; 
very slight effect of on general climate, 427; that of 
William Dunbar, 429. 

Chmate of the United States, 92; on the southern shores 
of lakes Erie and Ontario, 221; the severity of that 
of Canada over-rated, 247; climate of Canada and 
that of the United States contrasted, 250; general 
view of the climate of the United States, from 331 to 
433; has not changed in Europe in the last 1400 years, 
418; observations and data respecting that of the east- 
ern continent, 421-33. 

Chmate, laws of, 350. 

Clinton, De Witt, quoted 225-6, 261, note; the most ef- 
fective promoter of the New York canals, 448. 

Coast, south-east of Maine, features of, 191; of Louisi- 
ana, general remarks on, 27S-&0\ icvas^ ^^wNa»^^- 
vancing* eastward along the g\3iii o^ "Wteii^o^ VsrcMcsaS-^i . 
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with the Bigolets, 2d3$ cuxxents of air weitwird» f«k 
of Florida, 393. - 
Coast, western of contiiieiiti and large idiiiid% vi^ 

warmer than easteni,.426i '•' ' 

Cod, Gape, described, 176. . 

College of Harvard, now Cambridge, Jbmided* Si| «f 
Yale at New Haven, 34$ of Newark in New Jciicv, 
removed to Princeton, 38; St. John's in Ann i ttw i i 
and a Catholic in Cteorg^town, 45$ Coiiinii»a»llar 
York, 46; Columbia, Sooth Carolina, 49. 

Colony, first English, in America, that qT Sir Waller 
Raleigh, 21; remains of lost, 22; <Frendi. at Port Bof- 
al, now Annapolis in Nova Scotia, 26; finit in Yji|^niii, 
29; in Massachusetts, '30; of Maryland, 30$ of Bhode . 
Island, 30; of New Hampshire, of Kew Haven, 31; 
of Connecticut, 32. 

Colonization in America, supported by the pen of Sir 
Rich^ Hakluyt, 24, 

Columbia, baiun fend river, 826-29. See Oregon. 

Columbia, District of. See District of Columbia. 

Commissioners, first sent from the United States to 
France, 42; from Great Britain to treat with Congress, 
42; to treat with Great Britidn, sent from the United 
States to Europe, 52. 

Congaree river, 96. 

Connecticut river and basin, 161-68; compared with 
the Susquehanna, 164-69; peculiar features compared 
with the Hudson, 167; inundations compared with 
those of the Mississippi, 524. 

Connecticut, state of, first settlement of, 30; boundaries, 
&c.,491; political geography, 492; history, 493. 

Connecuh river, 287. 

Constitution, first; of Maryland, 31; of New Haven and 
Connecticut, 31; of Carolina, 32; of Delaware, 41; 
New Jersey, 41; of Virginia, 41; 2d of Maryland, ol 
North Carolina, 42; of Massachusetts, 43; of Pennsyl- 
vania, Vermont, Kentucky, South Carolina, Delaware, 
and New Hampshire, 47. 

Constitution, federal, formed and ratified, 45. 

Continent, each has a pr^iNaiiliaw^ svj^Xam q€ mountwns, 
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Continental Cong^ss, proposed, adopted, and met, 40. 

Convention, of colonial governors, 39; to form the fede- 
ral constitution, 46; with France, 49; of Paris, by 
which Louinana was ceded to the United States, 49. 

Cooper river, 95. 

Coosa river, 284-5. 

Coosaw river, 93. 

Coosawhatchie river. See Broad river, 92. 

Coosawda, village of, 285. 

Comwallis, Lord, left to command the British army, 44$ 
surrenders himself and army, 44. 

CoTToir, first exported from South Carolina, 39; black- 
seeded introduced into Cleor^a, 46. 

Courtableau river, 266. 

Croton river, 152. 

Current of rotation, what, 360; of the Atlantic ocean, 
360-2. 

D. 

Daniel, Mr., his strictures on thermometrical observa- 
tions, 334. 

Bawhoo river, 94. 

Decatur, Stephen, bums the fing^te Philadelplua in the 
harbour of Tripoli, 49. 

Delaware river, 61; river, bay, and basin, 124, 130. 

Delaware, state of, settled by the Swedes and Finns, and 
called New Sweden, 30; annexed to Pennsylvania, 33; 
separated from Pennsylvania, 35; boundaries and natu- 
ral geography, 497; political geography and history, 
498. 

Delta, or inundated region embraced b^ the various out- 
lets of the Mississippi, 264; inundations of, 324; de- 
scribed, 467-80. 

Denys, John, his (Uscoveries in America, 17. 

District of Columbia, boundaries, &c., 494; political 
geog^phy, 494; history, 496. 

Drake, George, discoveries of in America, and the effects 
of his published account of, 23. 

Drake, Dr. Daniel, his statistical view of the Idiami coun- 
try, 408. 



F. 

Farmington river, 162-5* 
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Dunbar, William, quoted, 428-9. 
Dutch settle on Hudson river, 29. 

B. 

Eahth's motion, and the great physical ^^uoiw of Hi 
surface, 339-45{ bearing from the meridians of its 
principal coasts, 346-49; height above its surftce of 
perpetual snow, 349; its atmosphere, an aerial ocean, 
which, as well as the aquatic mass below it, is a part 
of the planet, 359; revolutions of the atmosphere, 414; 
the atmosphere a ponderous body, 427. 11 

Earth, zones and polar circles of, their cause ezphiiicdt 
339-40; relative and particular extent of, 3^-o. 

Edisto river and island, 93-4. 

Election, contested, between Thomas Jefferson and 
Aaron Burr, 49. 

Elliott, Hugh, and Thomas Ashurst, the first who re- 
ceived from the English government a patent to fbnn 
a colony in America, 16. 

Embargo, general, 50, 53. 

England, Henry VII., king of, sends John Cabot to 
make discoveries in America, 15: reasons of the slow 
progress of the English in America, 15; eifects on the 
people of by the Spaiush armada, 22. 

Englishman's Bay, 191. 

Episcopacy introduced into Pennsylvania, 34. 

Erie, lake, 206-16; canal along its right i^re proposed, 
453. 

Eric canal, 448. 

Etowah river, 284. 

Europe, a mere prolongation of Aaa, 352; winds most 
prevalent of the south-east part, 371; of the western 
coasts of, 413; has the climate of changed? 414; quo- 
tation from Jinnaks de Chinde et de Physique^ in the 
negative of such change, 414; brief history of the ex- 
ti-emes of aerial temperature in, 414-20; opinion of 
tlie Abbe Rosier on the effect of removing forests, 421 
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Farmington canal, 448. 

Fisheries, commencement of in North America, 15; tliose 
of France flourishing, 17? those of England important, 
19; around Newfoundland extensive, 25, 27. 

Fleet, British, on Lake Erie defeated and captured, 53; 
on Lake Champlain defeated and captured, 54. 

Flint river, 290. 

Florida channel, rapidity of the gulf stream in, 363. 

Florida, original extent to which this name was applied, 
and why subsequently restricted, 16-17, note; dis- 
covery of the country and origin of the name, 28. 

Florida, territory of, ceded to the United States, 55; 
boundaries, &c., 449; natural geography, 449; politi- 
cal geography, 501; history, 502. 

Forest, great, of the Appalachian system, 357; of the 
Atlantic slope, bent to the east by the prevalent west- 
em winds, 424. 

Fourche, La, river or outlet of the Mississippi, 272. 

France, engages early in making discoveries in America, 
and advances more rapidly than England in making use 
of her discoveries, 16; checked by the failure of Ba- 
ron St. Lery, 17; house of Valois fails in, 20, 23; re- 
newed expeditions from to America, 23; Canadian furs 
imported into by M. de Chauvin, 24; grant of Henry 
IV. of to Du Monts, 25; treaty of alliance with the 
United States, 42. 

Franklin, B^jamin, quoted, 14. 

Frigates, British, the Guerriere, Macedonian, and Java 
taken, 52; United States' frigate Chesapeake taken, 
52; Essex taken, 53. 

Frosts, intense of the eastern continent, brief abstract of, 
415-20. 

Fundy, bay of, 61, 193, 198. 

G. 

Gallivan's bay, 293. 

Galloupe, rapids and islands, 234, 249. 

Gasconade river, 320. 

Genesee river, 218. 

Geography, a moral science^ 14. 
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Geology, B icience of conjecture, 2, 7'9. 

George, lake, 341. 

Geor^a, state ot, founded, 37; boundaries, fee, 502; 
natural geography, 503; political geoKraphy, SOi tut 
toiy, SOT, 

Germantown, neu' Philulclpluo, founded, 35; battle of, 
43j temperature and winds at, 395-6-iB; summel 
and at Baltimore compared, 399-100; rain at, 401. 

Gilbert, Sir Uuinphrejr, voyage to America, 20; ia list, 
21. 

Gilbert, Barlholonicw, voyage to America, and i«urder 
hy the aBvagcB, 25. 

Glen, that of Uie Hudson, Ctiamplain, and Chamblf, SO; 
compared to that of Scotlanil, 136-7. 

Glenn's Fulls, 137. 

Goanold, Bartholomew, discoveries in America, 34. 

Grand Portage, HLviere au, 200. 

Grand river of Upper Canada, 451. 

Greenland, not actually united by land to North Amcri' 
ca, 3S4i its effects on the cUmatc of North Ainenci, 
354. 

Grcnville, Sir Richard, first English general in America, 
21. 

Guerriere, frigate, taken, 53, 

Gulf of Mexico, elevated above the Atlantic ocean oppo- 
aite the bays of Chesapeake and Delaware, 3; boimdi 
the centm baain on the south, G3; surfcce, of more 
elevated than the Atlantic ocean, 86, 3M-1. 

Gulf stream, cause of its motion, 3; flows out of llic 
Gulf of Meilco, 86; intenaly and direction of its cur 
rent influences tlie tidea on the Atlantic coast of tht 
United States, 179; flows because the surface of tit 
Gulf of Mexico is higher than that of the Atlaai 
ocean, 300-1 ; its course and cause farther illiistm«l. 
362-3; its great rapidity in the Florida channel. 



Hsckinsack river, 151-3. 

Haines, Ilewben, ^is meteorological papers acknowlcdf 
ed, 3, 4i Vua obserfa&OMi ^*,tcasB\a on^ 381. 
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Hamilton, John, two meteorological tables from, 367, 
369. 

Harmar, general, defeated, 47. 

Harper's Ferry, 112. 

Hatteras, cape, 59; features of, 60, 92, 100, 133. 

Henry VII., king of England, sends the Cabots to Ame- 
rica, 15; grants a patent for colonization to Hugh Elli- 
ott and Thomas Ashurst, 16. 

Hilton Head, position of, 93. 

Hore, a person of that name makes an abortive attempt 
to form a colony in America, 18, 19. 

House of Representatives, of the United States, ratio of 
fixed, 55. 

Housatonick river, 158, 159, 160, 161. 

Hudson river and its bay, 61; g-eneral features of the 
basin, 80, 81; adiidding limit between two sub-sys- 
tems of rivers, 87 j described, 133, 146; compared with 
the Connecticut, 167-8. 

Humboldt, baron, quoted, 359, 360, 362, 431, 432. 

I. 

Iberville outlet, 275. 

Illinois territory formed, 512; made a state, 512. 

Illinois, state of, boundaiies. Sec, 508; natural geogra- 
phy, 509; political geography, 510; history, 512. 

Independeqjpp of the United States, declaration of, 41 ; 
acknowle^^d by the principal powers of Europe, 45. 

Indiana territory formed, 49; admitted into the Union as 
a state, 55, 

Indiana, state of, boundaries, &c., 512; natural geog^- 
phy, 513; political geography, 514; history, 516. 

Indians defeat generals Harmar and St. Clair, and are de- 
feated by general Wayne, 47. 

Indigo exported from South Carolina, 38. 

Inoculation for the small-pox introduced into Massachu- 
setts, 36. 

Inundations of the Atchafalaya, 270-1; of Arkansas and 
Red rivers, 316-17; of Missouri and Missisappi, 324- 
5; of the Mississippi and Connecticut com\)aued« 
526-7. 

3k 
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James river, 105-9. 

Java frigate taken, 52. 

Jefferson's river, 318. 

Jersey, east and west united to form New Jersey^ 34. 

See article New Jersey. 
Juniata river, 120-1. 

K. 

Kansas river, 319. 
Kennebec river and basin, 186-9, 

Kentucky, state of, boundaries of, &c., 5I64 natural go 
graphy, 517; political geography, 518; history^ 520. 

L. 

I.a Fourche river, 272. 

Lake, what constitutes one, defined, 258-9. 

Lakes of the United States, Umbagog, 187; Moosehead, 
188; Chesuncook, 190; Superior, 200; Huron and 
Michigan, 202-3; Erie, 204-10; Ontario, 217-18; Onei- 
da, 219; Cayuga, Seneca, Owasco, Canesus, Hemlock, 
Scancatica, Honeoye, Canandaigua, Crooked, Sken- 
catelas, Ottisco, and Onondago, 220; George, 241; 
Champlain 241-2; Memphramagog, 243; Sabine, 262; 
Calcusiu, 263; Mermentau, 264; Chetimaches, 268; 
Maurepas, 275; Pontchartrain, 275; Borgne, 275-6. 

Lakes of Canada. See Canadian sea. 

Land, clearing, of timber, opinion of the Abbe Rosier 
respecting the effect on aerial temperature, 421; opi- 
nion of William Dunbar on the same subject, 429. 

Land, clearing, observations to shew how very confine^ 
such effects must be, 427. 

Lane, Sir Ralph, first English governor in America, 21; 
forms a colony on Roanoke, 2L 

Lawrence, captain, slain, 53. 

Lawrence, St., twct o^. See St. Lawrence. 

Laws of aerial tcvv\pci^^.v^^^>'^^^' 
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'the motion of water, 478. 

river and canals, 126-7. 

lales de Chimie, &c. See Annales, &c., 372. 

iver, 327. 

on, battle of, 41. 

r bearing, &c., 344-9. 

Rey. Robert, on thermometrical observations, 

!8. 

k, its ran?e in, 264, 421-2; along the Atlantic 

422. 

Company, patent to, and settlement of Virginia 

). 

ay, 98. 

land, 59; described, 154-57. 

land Sound, 157. 

ol. S. H., letter from to the author, 3, 4; his ac- 

of the sources of Red river, 316. 
la, ceded by France to Spain, 39; taken posses- 
•f by Spain, 40; receded by Spain to France, and 
e latter to the United States, 49; admitted into 
nion as a state, 51; invaded by a British army, 54; 
laries, &c., 522; natural geog^phy, 522; expo- 
o excessive inundation, 524; political geography, 
listory, 528. 

Dr., his meteorological Reg^er, 376-7. 
nian frigate taken, 52. 
, bay, 192. 

., two small rivers, called relatively East and West 
ias, 192. 

izie's Voyages, 430-31. ■ 
, John, Post Master general, acknowledgments 
i author to, 4. 
i's Geology, 163. 
I's river, 318. 

ranted to Mason, 30; unites with Massachusetts, 
urchased from Gorges by Massachusetts, 33; ad- 
d into the Union as a state, 55; boundaries, &c., 
latural geography, 530; political geography, 531; 
y, 531. 

ilin islands, 202-3. 
c, pass of, 275. 
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Manbattaiit or New York Island, 153. 

Idapsindudedinihis Ftiew. 

No. 1. Chart of the World, to face title page. 

2. Georg^ and Alabama, ... 35 

3. North and South Carolina, ... 89 

4. Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware, - l(Uf 

5. Pennsylvania and New Jersey, ' . .115 

6. New York, ---... I33 

7. New England, - - * - - - 157 

8. Falls of Niagara, ; , - - - 309 

9. Louisiana and Mississippi, - • . S59 

10. Delta of the Ifississippi, ... 26S 

11. Kentucky and Tennessee, - - - 397 

12. Illinois and Missouri, - • . 517 

13. Northern part of Maine; - - - 539 

14. Ohio and Indiana, - - • . 581 

Marianne, pass of, 374. 

Maryland, charter of, and first settlement o( 30; first 
constitution of, 31; government of, restored to Lord 
Baltimore, 35; boundaries, &c. 532; natural g^og^phy, 
533; political geography, 535; history, 537. 

Massachusetts bay and canals described, 177-81.— Sec 
Middlesex and Blackstone canals. 

Massachusetts, state of, first settlement in, at Plymouth, 
1620,30; granted to Henry Boswell, charter of Ply- 
mouth annulled by the crown, Maine united to, 31 ; fii«t 
English printing press in America, founded in, at Ctm- 
bridge, 31; destructive war in, with the Indians, 32; 
New llampsliire separated from, and last charter of 

' Massachusetts, 33; boundaries, &c. 538; natural ge- 
ography, 538; political geography, 540: history, 541. 

Massacre in Carolina by the savages, 35: of Indians, tt 
Lancaster in Pennsylvania, 40: in Wyoming" valley, 43; 
of American prisoners at Dartmoor, 54: of Ihdiansiat 
Chehawtown, 55. 

Mattawaska river, 195. 

Maurepas, lake, 275. 

Medical scJiool in Philadcl\)Uia, founded, 40. 
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Memphramagog, lake, 243. 

Merino sheep introduced into the United States, 49. 

Mermentau river and lake, 243-44. 

Memmac river of the Atlantic slope, and its canal im- 
provements, 181-4. 

Merrimac river, of Missouri, 317. 

Middlesex canal, 49, 179-80. 

Michigan, lake, 202. 

Michigan, territory of, boundaries, &c., 542; natural ge- 
og^phy, 544; political geography, 54i; history, 546. 

Milan decrees, 51. 

Millstone river, 148-9. 

Ming^ settlement, 247. 

Mint, first in the Anglo-American colonies, 31. 

Mississippi river contrasted with the St. Lawrence, 
233-34; basin of, a part of the great central valley of 
North America, 259-60; outlets of, 273-4, and 280. 
View of its basin, 296-98. Mississippi proper, above 
its confluence with Missouri, valley of, 308; confluent 
rivers, 310; falls of, 311: extent of, 312. Lower sub- 
basin of, 312-18. Annual inundations, and why it 
cannot, except partially, change its bed, 324-5; deep- 
ening the channel at the mouth proposed, 467-9. 

Mississippi, territory o^ formed, 49; western part ad- 
mitted into the Union as a state, S5, 

Mississippi, state of, its boundaries, &c. 547; natural ge- 
ography, idem; political geography, 549; history, 551. 

Missouri, valley of, 313; river, its sources, 318; ex- 
treme northern bend, 319; general features ^and ex- 
tent, 320-25. 

Missouri, territory of, formed, 558; admitted as a state, 
idem. 

Missouri, state of, its boundaries, &c. 552; natiu*al ge- 
ography, idem; political gography, S56\ history, 557. 

Mobile, bay and river, 285-6. 

Mohawk river, 134-5. 

Mongos, river, 327. 

Monongahela river, 301-4. 

Montgomery, Gen., slain, 41. 

Montreal, island of, 234-5. 

Montreal City, 3S5-6. 
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New Jersey, east and west, united, oS\ bills of credit 
' emitted, 35; Atlantic slope of, 130; boundaries, &c. 
*■ 562; natural geography, 562 ; political geography, 

563; history, 565. 
r New Netherlands, now New York, settled by the Dutch, 

30. 
I New Orleans, port of, closed, 49; given up, with all the 
* residue of Louisiana, to the United States, 49; be- 
r ffleged by the British, and battles near, 54; navigable 
chiumels from, to the western part of die state, 268. 
Newspaper, first Anglo-American, 35; first in Pennsyl- 
r vania, 35; in New York and in Rhode Island, 37. 
New York, called by the Dutch, New Netherlands, con- 
quered by the English, 32; boundaries, &c. 566; natu- 
m geography, 567; political geography, 568; histo- 

Niagara river and cataract, 209-16; direct fidl of the 
cataract, in the note, 212. 

Kon-Intercourse Act, passed, 50; renewed, 51. 

North America, early discoveries in, by the Bretons, and 
by theCabots, 15: French and English, 16; area of, 
witii Qreenland; 341; general view of, 355-8. 

North America, Bank of, 45. 

North Carolina, first setdement in, 32; granted to Lord 
Clarendon, 32; boundaries, &c. 573; natusal geogra- 
phy, 574; political geography, 576i history, 580. 

Northwest passage, abortive attempts to find, 27. 

O. 

Ocklockonne river, 291. 

Ocracocke Inlet, 100. 

Ogeechee river, 91. 

Ohio river and valley, 298, 308. 

Ohio, state of, boundaries, &c., 580; natural geography, 

581; political geography, 583; liistory, 587. 
Oneida river and lake, 219. 
Ontario, lake, 217-18: a deep chasm, 224-5. 
Oostenalah river, 285. 

Opelousas, prairies of, 263. . 

Orange Fort — See Albany. | 

Orange tree, 422. 
Oregoji^ territory of, 326-30 »—S^^ CvAwxc^iv^. 
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Osage river, 330. 

Ossabow island and soundy^l; 

Osweg^tchie river, 237. 

Ottawas river, 237, 335. 

Ouachitta river, 473. 

Ouse river.^-See Grand river^ 451. 

P. 

Pacific slope of North America, 58{ that Mrt 
in the United States, briefly dcMcObed, S36r9fk'^. 
mate o^ more temperate than that of tjiie Al&oBiltb.M 
similar latitudes, 433-26. '^ . 

Paktines and other Gernums settle in Aineriio* SS. 

Pamptico sound, 99, 100.' 

Paper money, issued in Massachusetta^ S3) in Mev T<gd» 
35-, in New Hampshire, 35$ in Fcsaoajknaa^ 36L ■ . 

Parry, Capt, lus second v6yage.quotea» 378L 

Pascagoula river And sound, ^3. , T 

Passaic river, 150-2. , * '' , 

Passamaquoddy hay, 193-3. " ' 

Passampsic river, 161-2. ^ 

Patapsco river, 113-14. • 

Patuxent river, 113. 

Paucatuck river, 171- 

Pawtucket river, 171-2. 

Pawtuxet river, 171. 

Pearl, basin and river, 376-8. 

Pedee river, 97-6. 

Peace, between the United States and Great Britain^ 
provisional articles of, 45; definitive treaty of, 45; se- 
cond treaty of peace, 54. 

Penobscot river and basin, 189-91. 

Peninsulas of Scandinavia, Spain, Italy, Greece, Anhi% 
Indostan, Malacca, Cambodia, Corea, and Kamschatka, 
and on the still larger scale, Asia, Afinca, and the tvo 
Americas, protrude points southward, 345. 

Pennsylvania, patent of, to William Penn, 33? bounda- 
ries, &c., 588; natural geography, 599; political ge- 
ography, 592; history, 596. 

Peninsulas of Florida, Cape Cod, and Chesapeake^ 85} 
i-lorida described, S5-6s oi'S\QN^^w'^\9T-S, 



Ptnsacola. baj and basin, 286. 

Pertlido linj, 386. 

philadelplua, temperature unci winds at, 331-3. 

Pike, Gen., slain, 53. 

Piscataqun buin, 1S4. 

Piscataquis river, 190. 

Pittsburg', formerly Fort Du Quesnc, taken by Ibe lli 

tish, 39i elevation above tbe Gulf of .Mexicu, 3U2-; 

population and flourishing' state of, 594-5. 
Plateau of Asia, 351-2. 
Platte river,319. 
Pleasant river, 191. 
Plaquemine river, 267. 
Playfair, professor, his account of the prevalent wlndsi 

N. B. Asia, andoftJreat Britain, 371. 
Plymoutli Company, patent to, 29 j Plymouth, town a 

in Massachusetts, founded, 30. 
Pocahontas, mBrried to Hr. llolf, 29; aavBS the life i 

Capt. Smith, 30. 
Pompton river, 151. 
Pontcharlrain, lake, 375. 
Part Boja], now Aimapolis, in Nova Scotia, founded b 

the French, 26. 
Portsmouth Harbour, 184. 
Potomac river, 110-13. 
Prairies of the central parts of Noi-Oi America, and tli 

Steppes of Asia compared, 315, 316, 321, 358, 351 

their great extent, 358. 
Presumscot basin — See Casco, 186. 
Primitive strata oftlie Atlantic slope, 81, 84, 147-8, 
Printing, first Enelish in America, founded at Can 

bridge in Massacnusctt!), 31; Printing presses 

den m Virginia, 33. 
Providence, city of, in Rhode Island, founded, 30. 
Provisional articles of peace, 45. 
Provisional umy disbanded, 49. 
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QuinU, bay eC 333. . , 
QuoddjrHeft^ 193; Point, 193. 
Quo Wazniito, wnts og isBoed aguntt MmidwMrtt^ 
Rhode Ifiltttdt «i4 New Jeney, 33. 



Rafts in AtchafiJaya, 3G9-70f thdr extent and 

474-6; their lemofal propoaedy 476r-8. 
Rain at Bahnnore, 39l{sat Gezmantowi^ 401i at Mbv 

Huinon3r,405. 
Raleif^ Bir Walter, gnint to, SXt aH em p ta a Liuiunf 

which fidlfl^ 33; hhi^patent Tacated» 99. 
Rappahannoe liyer, 109-10. 
Raritan river and bamn, 149-^. 
Ratio of Repreaentttian in tiiie Uinted Statea Houie tf 

RepreaentatiyeB, fixed, 55. 
Red riyer, 316; the trae American Mile^ 4711* ila eih 

trance into Loiuiiana, 471; featnrea e^ 473} 'Rttftfe^ 473» 
Regulators in North Carolina, 41. 
RetcoucUac river, 198. 
Rhode Island, colony founded by Ro^r Williams, 30; 

boundaries, &c., 597; natural and pohtical geography, 

598; history, 599. 
Rice introduced into South Carolina, 34. 
Itideau canal, 456. 

Itidge road, south of lake Ontario^ 335-36. 
Itigolets, 375-6. 
Ristigouche river, 199. 
Rivers, symmetrical inflections of, in the United States 

64; Falls of, along the Atlantic slope, 80, 84/ the 

Hudson and St John's of Florida, 87« remarks oa 

their floods,* 139; their inflections compared, 153-4» 

196. 
Roanoke river and basin, 101-3. 
Roberval, Francis de la Roque, lOTd of, his vojrages to 

America, 20. 
Roche, Marquis de la, attempts a colony m America, 34. 
Rocky Mountains— See Chippewayan. 
Roman Catholic B\s\io\>» toX-VsLthe United States, 46. 
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Romano, cape, 293. 

Rotation, current of, cause of, 359-60. 

Royal Society of London, transactions of, quoted, 37S. 

Rule to find how far the summit of a mountsdn, height 
being given, and independent of refraction, can be 
seen by an eye on the earth's surface, 185. 

S. 

Sabine river and lake, 262. 

Saco river and basin, 185. 

Sacondago river, 135. 

Sacondago mountains, 140. 

Saguenai river, 245-7. 

Ssunt Andrew's sound, 89. 

Saint Andrew's bay, 286. 

St. Croix river, 193. 

Saint Espiritu Santo— See Tampa, 293. 

Saint Francis river, 242^. 

St. George, cape of, 291. 

St. Helena Sound described, 93. 

St. Ilia river, 89. 

St. John Bayou, or creek, 276. 

St. John's nver of Florida, described, 87-8. 

St John's river of Maine and New Brunswick, 194-7. 

St Lawrence river and basin, 200; fall of St. Mary, 201; 
lakes Michigan and Huron, 202; lake Krie, 204; table 
of stationary distances, 205; Niagara river and Cata- 
ract 209-16; lake Ontario, 217; table of the relative 
heights of its principal lakes, 217^ lower sub-baan, 
and Genesee river, 218; Oneida river and lake, 219; 
valley of Seneca river, 220; general remarks on the 
entire basin, 221-30; quantity of water, 230-32; an- 
nual discharge, 232-3; uniform height of its floods, 
233 ; conti-asted with the Mis^ssippi, 233-4 ; Otta- 
was river, 234-5; Montreal, city of, 235-6; table of 
stationary distances, down the mjun stream from lake 
Ontario to the head of the island of Anticosti, 236-8; 
tides of, pass tlie primitive barrier, 238-9; Thousand 
Islands, 239; lake Ch^mplain, 241; lake George^ 241\ 
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S^fueiud riirer, 246« BetMamtss. 8ce. 94,T% tdMi 

347-^511 tablet of extend d55-r. 
8t LeiTt iMffon de, IT, 
8t Lmus liyer, 300. 
St Utile's river, 391. ' 
St. Maiy, ftn o( 301. 

St libiy'sriTer of Georgia imd Fkffida d^iciibed, 9 
St Maiy's riyer of Kora Scotia, 197-8. 
St Itoae'a ifland, bajr* And loimd, 386-8. 
San dementiiiariT^y 337* 
SanteeriTer»96-7. 
Sayaimah liver, 91. 

Schoodic rivez^-^eeSt Croix zirer^ 193* 
SchajDcill rirer and caiiala, 137-8. 
Seneca river, 319-^1. 
ShenandoatL river. 111. 
Sipsy river, 883. 

Shore, eaftern, of GheaapeaKelMnr, 114-16. 
Slopea, or great inclined pknea of North Amorba, 35< 
Society of Cincinnati formed, 41. 
Sorrell river— See Chambly, 242. 
Sounds, St Helena, 93; Pamptico, 99, 100| AlbenM 

101-3; Pascagoula, 281. 
South America, 354-5. 
South Carotina, first settlement of, 32; boundaries^ i 

600; natural geography, 601; political geogrtp 

602; history, 604. 
Spaniards repulsed from Georgia, 38. 
Spotswood, Mr., penetrates Uie Ohio vaUey from ' 

ginia, 35. 
Stamp Act passed, 40. 
Staten Island, 153. 
Steppes of Asia, compared with the prairies of N< 

America, 321, 352, 358. 
Stoney Point stormed, 43. 
Stono river, 94. 

Superior, lake, 200; features of its shores, 203. 
Susquehanna river and valley, 116; compared with 

Connecticut, 164-5. 
Suwannee river, 291-2. 
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we6£3 and Finns form a colony on the' Delaware, 30; 
submit to the Dutch of New Amsterdam. 31. 

T. 

'able 1. Area of the United States by zones, 57. 

2. Ascents and Descents along James and Ken- 

hawa rivers, southern route, 68. 

3. Ascents and Descents along James and Ken- 

hawa rivers, northern route, 69. 

4. Ascents and Descents along Potomac river, 

&c., to lake Erie, 70. 

5. Ascents and Descents along DelawareMver, 

&c., to lake Erie, at Buffalo, 71. 

6. Ascents and Descents along the Erie canal, 72. 
f . Ascents and Descents along a meridian 3^ W. 

from Washington, 72. 

8. Ascents and Descents along a meridian 12^ 

W. from Washington, 73. 

9. Ascents and Descents along the meridian of 

the city of Mexico, 74. 

10. Ascents and Descents from Cape Hatteras, on 

the Atlantic, to the mouth of Columbia on 
the Pacific ocean, 76. 

11. Ascents and Descents along St. t^twrence, 

&c.,78. 

12. Stationary ^stances from lake Huron to 

Erie, 205. 

13. Relative height of lakes Superior, Huron, 

&c., 217-18. 

14. Quantity /)f water contiuned in the Canadian 

sea, 231. 

15. Stationary distances down St. Lawrence, 

236-8. 

15. Repeated (error of the press). Of the extent 

and geographical position of the basins of 
the Atlantic slope, 252-4. 

16. Area of the St. Lawrence basin by the 

rhumbs, 255. 

17. Position and extent of the sections of St. 

Lawrence basin, 256, 
3t 
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Table 18. Sunumay of die AtJanticfdope Hfd tt 
'ressoe uJin, 357. - ^ ' ■ 

19. Extent and fex^gtnklcal poHtion i ., 

nnaller banns in the ▼kuuQr of ffae Mb I 
of the VMBopp^SSfS, ■'-..' 

SO. BelatiTe extent at die valEes of the USm- 
ttpplbadn, 397. * ' 

31. Area df the Bouthem, Indkiv *pd TmSk 
oceana»340. 

23. Atlantic ocean» and connected aes^ MO. 
33. Sonunaiy of oceanic axcflt. 34}. 

24. LAnd area, 34l. • 

25. Summaayoflandi^idvitei^MS. 

26. Land area of tiie tonJd xonc;* MIL 

27. Land areaof the aoathem tei B p flaete een^Stt 

28. Landareaofthe northern tt e yeiet eaoae^Jft 

29. Land areaof the noffthempiPlttGiEcl^'943. 

30. Land area of the ioiithoEnMlirflaEolQbStf. 

31. Deflections from the nwfflifaflii^ «», Ml 

32. Height of perpetaalno«^34CI. 

33. Degpee of lon|pitud^ &a».359. 

34. Temperature oftheaea in both heminihereii 

364. 

35. M6nthl7nieantem|>erature at Santa Cruz, 365. 

36. Temperature of air oy.er the Gulf Stream, 

367-68. 
S7. Prevalent winds oyer North Atlantic oceaiif 
369. 

38. Temperature and winds at Turin, 370. 

39. Western winds at Paris, 372. 

40. Temperature and winds/tt Lcmdon, 373. 

41. Westerly winds in Northamptonshire, 374. 

42. Temp, and winds at U. S. nulitaiy poets, 376. 

43. Weather do. 377. 

44. Winds at North American Pobr sea, 378. 

45. Elevation and temp. U. States, 379, 380. 

46. Caloric, winds, &c. Washing^n City, 382. 

47. Monthly and annual temp, at Washington 

City, 384. 

48. Winds at Washington City, 386. 

49. Mcteoro\og\c9\o>a%ttvii\\w»«l Baltimore, 387. 
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able 50. Temperature near Baltimore, 388. 

51. Excess of heat and cold at Baltimore, 389. 
53. Monthly winds do. 390. 

53. Depth of rain at Baltimore, 391. 

54. Temp. Philadelphia, James Young', 392. 

55. Annual winds at PhUadelphia, 393. 

56. Monthly temperature at Germantown, 394. 

57. Extremes of temp, at Germantown, 395. 

58. Winds at Germantown, 396. 

59. Temp. July, 1828, Washington City, 397. 

60. Temp. July, 1828, Germantown, 398. 

61. Summer at Baltimore and Germantown, 399. 

62. Rain at Germantown, 401. 

63. Temp, of Philadelphia and New Hannony 

compared, 402. 

64. Temperature of New Harmony, 403. 

65. Winds at New Harmony, 404. 

66. Rain at New Harmony, 405. 

67. Excess of temp, at New Harmony, 406. 

68. Temperature at Cincinnati, 407. 

69. Winds at Cincinnati, 408. 

70. Temperature, Charleston, South Carolina,409. 

71. do. do. do. 410. 

72. Temp. Itichmond, Vir^ma, 411. 

73. Winds of the U. S. above N. lat. 35®, 412. 

74. Winds of U. S. below N. lat. 35°, 413, 

75. Maximum of cold in Europe, 419. 

76. Maximum of heat in Europe, 420. 

77» Population of the United States by the cen- 
sus of 1810 and 1820, 435. 

78. Classified and progressive population, 436. 

79. Estimated progressive population from 1790 

to 1940, 437. 

80. Population of the central baun, 1810 and 

1820, 444. 

81. Estimated population of the central basin, 

from 1826 to 1875, 445. 

82. Stationary distances along "9, £., S., and S. 

W. sides of lake Erie, 454. 
Of canal stocks in England, 481-2. 
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Of the couatiet m AhbMBim 48Ur. 

' QflAneetiout; 403. ^ 

JD&fiet of CMo^rirf*. 40fi. 
]MNnre»486i» 

llliiiQH» 510^11. 
lodiaiw, 514^15. 
Kentucky, 519-31/ 
LottifiaiiB» 436-ar* r 

lfioliig%m 546w 

MiMUftippit SaWMl. 

MiMotifi, 54^^47. 

New Ha«|Mlhif«; 560. 

Hew Jencfa |E64k 

New York, 570-72. 

North Carolina, 577-78. 

Ohio, 585-87. 

Pennsylvania, 594-96. 

Khode Island, 599. 

South Carolina, 603-4. 

Tennessee, 607-8. 

Vermont, 612. 

yirginia, 618-20. 
Tallahasse, town of, 291 . 
Tallahatcha river— See Yazoo, 283. 
Tallapoosa river, 284-85. 
Tamj^a bay, 293. 
Tan^pao, 275. • 

Taunton river, 172, 181. 
Teche river, 263, 267-68. 
Temperature, <Hfference of, its laws, 350. 
Temperature, influenced by relative heigiit, 351. 
Tennessee river, 684. 

Tennessee, state of, first white settlementa in, 39; ten 
tory of, ced^by North Carolina to the United State 
46; formeCUTito atemlory waSo. q^Q\3iiq tivcp, 46^' 
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admitted into the Union as a state, 48; boundaries and 
natural geography, 605; political g^eography^ <K)6; his- 
tory, 609. 

Thames river of Connecticut, 169-71. . * 

Thermometers, when invented, 414. 

Thermometricjil observations, strictures on, 332^ the 
opinion of Mr. Daniel on, 334; Rev. Robert Little oq« 
335-8. 

Thousand Islands, 326, 240, 248, 249. 

Three Rivers, 236. 

Tides on the Atlantic coast of the United States, 62; in- 
fluenced by Cape Cod peninsida, 178; by the Gulf 
Stream, 179; in the St. Lawrence, 236, 

Tombigbee river, 283-84. 

Trade winds, 362. 

Treaty of Pluladelphia, 37; of alliance between the Uni- 
ted States and France, 42; definitive • of peace, 47; 
Grenville, 48; with Algiers, Tripoli, and Tunis, 48; 
of peace with Great Britain, 54; Florida ceded, 55. 

Trent river, 229-30. 

Turin, transactions of the Royal Academy of» quoted, 
370; relative position of that city, 371. 

Tuscaloosa river, 283-84. 

U. 

UniverMty of Virginia fbrmed by charter, 34; of Brown, 
Rhode Island, 4<>5 Athens, in Georgia, 45; Transylva- 
nia, in Kentucky, 49. 

United States, augmenting in importance, 14; history of, 
knows no fabulous ag^» 41; term as a ^tinctive name, 
when first adopted, 14; treaty of alliance with France, . 
42; navy of, mcreased, M; second war with Great 
Britain, 51; invades and evacuates Canada, and Gen. 
Hull surrenders Michigan territory to the British, 52-, 
British frigates Guerriere, Macedonian, and Java, ta- 
ken, 52; peace with Great Britain, 54; General View 
of its position, limits, and extent, 56-84; remarks on 
its extent and features, 329-30; tables of the popula- 
tion of, 435-441; distributive population^ 442-4^% ^^^-a-- 
nals, &c. of, 446-462; interoaV v«vvvon'^^s^c,w\. Nacv^ ^^^'V- 

3iS 
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80t eUMl atocki in Engltmd, 4S1-83; 

tarie* tiC 4S4-623; Alabama, 484 ; Arkansoa, 
ConBCCticut, 491; District of Columbia, 494; _ 
WIM, WT; FldridaH, 499; Geoj^a, 502j It1iiioi9, 
Indiui*, £12; Kentucky, S16i Louisiana, 523; M 
5381 IhijUnd, 533; Massachusetts, 538; MichiguC 
SiSf ilMsappi, 547; Missouri, 552; New HampshitE, 
5i8j New Jersey, 563; New Yori, 566; North Caro- 
liiia,5r3t Ohio,580i Peiuisyl»ama,,5Sa; Rhode IsUnd, 
397) Sovth Can>tilU^ GOOi Tennessee. &0S; yenKtt^ 
610) VfaginiB, 613-33. 




• b»y. 293. 

Valley, u 1 geogTsphical term, defined, 59, note. 

Valliea, two kinds of, in the Apptlsctuan ^Bteiii,80. 

VmmU Easdi, quoted, 370. ■ 

VMighan, John, secretary to the A. P. S., Mknmria^ 
ment to, 4. 

Vegretables a<ford criteria of cIlouLtc, 431-33. 

Vermillion river, 264-65. 

Vermont, Ibst grants in, 38; bDundariei and nntunl ge- 
ography, 610; political geography, 611; histoT7, 612. 

Verrazzana, John, discoveries of, in Aiuerio., 18. 

Vii-^^tui, origin of the name, 3t{ divided into North '¥i^ 
guiia, 39; first elective colony in, 39j second cbntn 
of, 39( first general Bsaembly m, 30; subnuti to Cn«» 
well, 31; toya] govenimentreatored,31; universi^oC 
incMporated by charter, 34; Board of Public Work) 
in, 69; boundaries, &c., 613; luttuisl and political ge- 

_ ography, 614; history, 621. 
volcanic phenomena, not fobnd in the Appalachian tj*- 



3,66. 
Volney, his theory of the climate of the Dnited Statu 

rejected, 333-33. 
Voyage, first from the United States to China, 45. 
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Wallengteiiiy M. Jules de, quoted, 331. 

Wallingford, or New Haven basin, 129. 

Wall m river, 143-44. 

War in Connecticut, with, and ruin of, the Pequods, 30; 
war called Philip's, 32; war, second with Great Bri- 
tain, 51. 

Washington, Georg'e, commences his military life, 38; 
made commander in chief of the American army, 41; 
his farewell address, 45; resigns, and retires to pri- 
vate life, 45; elected President of the United States, 
46; elected to the same office a second time, 47; pro- 
claims neutraUty, 47; appointed a second time com- 
mander in chief of the Umted States army, 48. 

Waslungton, city of, becomes the seat of the United 
States government, 49; taken and in part burned by 
the British, 54; treaty of, between the United States 
and Spain, SS; temperature and winds at, 382-86; re- 
marks on, 495. 

Wassau island and sound, 91. 

Wappo Cut, 94. 

Wateree river, 96. 

Weekly Mercury, first newspaper in Pennsylvania, 36. 

Welland river and canal, 224, 451. 

Western Posts, Detroit^ &c. given up to the United 
States, 48. 

West Point military academy, founded, 49. 

Wheelwright's grant, 30. 

Wilmington, of Delaware, founded, 37. 

Winds, Trade, 362; prevalent over the northern tem- 
perate zone of the earth, from 331 to 434. 

Witchcraft madness in Massachusetts, 34. 

Winters, more intensely cold in the central basin, than 
on equal latitudes of the Atlantic slope of the United 
States, 380-81; of Europe, 418-30; more mild on the 
western than on the eastern coast of America,' 424; 
more mild on the western coast of America than on 
the eastern coast of Asia, 426. 

Winyaw river, 95-7. 

Wyoming valley, settled from Connecticut, 41; massa- 
cre in, 43. 
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Yale CdUef^ at New Haveiiy foundedi 34. 

Yaxoo rirer, 383. 

YeUov Ibrer in FbOadelpUHly 47* 

Yellowitoiie mer» 318-19. 

Yellov Water lirer, 386. 

York river, 109. 

Yorktowiit in Virgima, Coniwalfia MiiTeiiclers Job m 

'at«44. .,••;■•. t' 

Yoikftowm in Xfppbit Caiuid^ ia. taken wfll 6cm.'tl 

slain, 53. . 

SB. ■ 

Zizaiua acnialica, or wild rice, 313. 

Zones of the earth explained, 339-40| tlMnr eite 

343-43. 
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QEOGRAFHIOAL WORKS, 

Recently published, and for sale by 

H. S. TANNER, 

»BOeBAPHBB AVD MAP PUBLI8HBB, 

Comer of Seventh and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 



Where most other publications, connected with Ame- 
rican Geographer, &c. may be had. 






m 

No. 1. A new American Atlas, contuning Maps 
of the several States of the NoHh 
American XJmon, project6d and drawn 
on a uniform scale of fifteen mUes to 
the inch, firom documents Ibund in the 
public offices of the United States, and 
state governments : to which are add- 
ed. Maps of the World and Quaiters ; 
one of North America on four sheets, 
and one of South America on two 
sheets, together with a Geographical 
Memoir, ^ving a detailed account of 
the materials used in the construction 
of the various Maps. The whole ex- 
hibiting a fiill and complete geogra- 
phical view of the two continents of 
North and South America, in connex- 
ion with the other parts of the known 
world. This work has already passed 
through two editions, within the pe- 
riod of two years, and has received the 
approbation and patronage of many of 
the most disting^uished, sdentific, and 
literary characters both in this country 
and in Europe ; special resolutions of 
Congress and other public bodies in 
its favour have been passed, and as 
the author is constantly engaged in 
the improvement of the plates, by in- 
serting all new information, he trusts 
that it wiU continue to be wba& ^ Va* 



beeii nnce Ub publicttum, the itMii- 
dttd as ftn American Atlas. Piice of 
the worit In half Imidiiig^ - . | 

No. 3. The aame^ with the M^m mounted od 
lolleiiaiidTBnUbe^ ... 

Na3. The wme^ omhtai^ tiie UMpB of the 
Wotfld and Qiiiaitef% and zeaesmiy all 
thoie xebthigto l^ToHh and SoQlh Ame* 
ika, the Sttttei^ &c Piioe m hatf 



iiinnmy^ • • . • . 

Ka4w The Mne as the pfeeeding^ oniillini^ tiM 
Ifi^ of South Amenca, and the Geo- 
gxBplucallfeinoiri andiieaeriinipeDtiie 
Maps fefaitiiig> to ^tiie eonlhieiit orNorth 
Aineiica^ SiM'^'fify the State liinpffi 



No. 5. Atlas of the United Stateib eomiMehen^ 
ed in deren laige iheet lii^i^ dmni 
on a nnilbnn ame of fifteen geQape»- 
pbical miks to the inch. Pme naif 
bound* • - . - 

No.d. The same pasted on past^Kiaida^ bound 
snd Tanuahedy suitable Ibr die use of 
schools. Price, . - - . 

No. 7. A new General Atlas, consisting of im- 
porial sheet Maps of the Woild on the 
Globular projection, 2 sheets; World 
onMercator'sprojeodon, Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, North America, South 
America, 3 sheets, Umted States, Mexi- 
co, and British possessions. Price, half 
bound, 

No. 8. A new CoUege Atlas, conusting of a se- 
ries of General Maps of the various 
grand diviaions of the known world, 
adapted to the coune of geographical 
instruction, pursued in the coUeges and 
high schools of the United States, im- 
peri?il folio. Price, half bound, 



No. 9. The same as the precedmg, with the 
Maps pasted on tmck pasteboards and 
varnished, for the use of schools. 
Price, $T 

No. 10. Atlas of Ancient Geography, designed 
to illustrate the works of the ai\pient 
writers, both sacred and profane, nx- 
teen select Maps in imperial quarto. 
Price, half bound, . - - 3 

No. 11. A new Map of North America on four 
sheets, embracing all the recent <^co- 
veries of Ross, Parry, Franklin, Long, 
&c. &c. Price, mounted on rollers, or 
in a portable form, ... 8 

No. 12. A 4 sheet Map of Europe, improved 

to 1828. Price, .... 7 

No. 13. Do. Aioa, do. do. do. 7 

No. 14. Do. Afinca, do. do. do. 7 

No. 15. A new Map of South America, in two 

sheets, do. do. - - 4 

The Maps numbered 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15, are 
usually sold together ; they form a set 
on wmch is delineated the entire sur- 
face of the earth, and present as com- 
plete a body of geographical informa- 
tion on the known world, as the exist- 
ing state of knowledge will admit. 
Price of the set, mounted on rollers 
and varnished, - - - - 33 

No. 16. Map of the World on the Globular pro- 
jection, two sheets. This Map, although 
designed for the library and counting 
house, will be found highly useful in 
schools, for which it is well adapted \ 
its grand divisions are distinctiy mark- 
ed, and the various governments rea- 
dily distinguished. Price on rollers 
and varnished, - - . 3 
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No. 17, A new Miup of ilie Unitcil Slutos of 
MeKJCfs Qn one impenol aUeet, dfuwtt 
from the latest and best authorilkes, 
und exhibiting their subdiiisions as 
tliey now exist ; ivith numerous tables, 
&e. Price, in pocket case, • 

No. 18. Map of the Roads, Canals, and Steam- 
boat routes of the United Slates, mth 
the diatinces from place to place, and 
a series of tables ehowing' the principal 
Steam-boat routes throughout the coun- 
try. Price, inpocket case. 

No. 19. Map of tlie existing and contemplated 
Canals of tlie state of Fennsylv«nia, 
coluured bo as to diatln^tdsh between 
such 09 are finished or in' progrees, and 
those racreiy proposed. Price, 

No. 20. Map of the New England States, for tra.- 

No. 21. Map of the state of New York, do. do. 
No. 22. Map of the states of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, for travellers, do. do. - 
, No. 23. Mq> of the stitea of Otuo and IndiMia, 

' No. 24. M«pof theitateaofVirgiiiiii,Hai7l>iid, 
and Delaware, do. do. - - ^ 

4o. 25. Map of the states of Kentuc]^ and 
Tennes8ae,'do. do. - ' ■ 

.f o. 26. Vlap of the atates of North and Boulh 
CaroUna, do. do. 

No. 27. Map of the states of Geinfpa and Al«b». 
mtt, do, do. - - - - 
'■ No. 28. Map of the states of l,ouiuana and Mb- 
slsdppi, do. do. - ■ «■ 

No. 29. Map of die states of Illinois and Missou- 
ri, do. do. . - 

No. 30. Map of tlie territory of Floiida, do. do. 

'V\\<i State Maps numbered from 20 to 30 hi. 
elusive;, wt from the Ami'rican Atlas, 



])r()jt.'ctcd uiul drawn on a uniforni 
scale of fifteen miles to tlie inch ; tliey 
embrace in addition to former surveys, 
those made by order of the United 
States government; copies of these 
surveys, as they progress, are reg^ular- 
ly forwarded to the author, by whom 
they are immediately inserted on the 
plates. By these means, and the faci- 
lities of procuring other information, 
afforded by an extensive correspond- 
ence, the maps are made to keep pace 
with the improvement of the countiy, 
and to exhibit at all times, the exist- 
ing state of geographical information 
regarding the United States, and con- 
tiguous countries. The set, consisting 
of eleven Maps, printed on silk paper, 
is put up in a portable case for tlie 
convenience of travellers.' Price, $12 and 15 00 
The same maps are put up separately on mus- 
lin, in a portable case. Price, each* - 2 00 
No. 31. Ghjirt of the World on Mercator's pro- 
jection, one large sheet, - - 1 00 
No. 32. Map of Europe, one large sheet, - 1 ^00 
No. 33. Map of Asia, one large sJieet - - 1 00 
No. 34. Map of Africa, do. - - - 1 00 
No. 35. Map of America, do. - - - 1 00 
No. o6. The four preceding Maps pasted toge- 
ther on one sheet of canvas, and rol- 
ler, suitable for schools. Price, - 5 50 
No. 37. I^Iap of North America, one large sheet, 1 00 
No. 38. Map of the United States, medium sheet, 50 
No. 39. Map of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 

Newfoundland, &c. - - - 1 00 

No. 40. Cliart of Delaware Bay, two sheets, - 1 00 

No. 41. Dissected Map of the World, one larij'o 

slieet, - - - - - -^ 2 50 

No. 42. Do. Europe, do. - 2 



Ko.43. Do. Asia, do. 3 50 

JUa. M Do. Africa, Jo. 2 ID 

Mo. 45. Do. United States^. - 3 DO 

Ho. 4S. The Mariner's Atmospherical Itegister 

or Weather Book, - - - 2» 

No.47. A general OuUine of the United States, 

with plates, .... 3 SO 

So.48. AtlasDfOutlmeMapsartheWorl(l,and 

ftuartera, the set, - . - - - 3i ' 

Na4e. School Alloa, constating of the World, 

Quiutera, and United States, - - > 

No. 50. A Geological Survey of tlie Environs 
of Philadelphia, with a Map coICRlred 
geologically. Price, . - - 

No. 51. Map of the coiinOy IS milea around 
Philadelphia, with the i-oads, public 
houses, &c. in a pocketcaac, - ID 

No. S3. Map* of the World, Europe, Ada, Aiii- 
ca, and America, mounted on tollers 
and varnished, suitable for count^^ 
houM^ Khooli, &c. Ptice each, $1 SOt 
or fot the Mt, . - - - 7 00 

These M(ps will be found hi^iiy nielid in mercuitiZe 
eBtabhabmenti, u they present a complete gtueai viev 
of the tohole uarld, witn the niOBt importmt conaner- 
cial places (Ugtinctly marked. For school par^tmea the; 
ate also peculiar^ adapted, si they supercede m a great 
ineasurethoselaTgeandcaafly Haps which havelutherto 
been OMd in pwiKe •eoonatie* i the entiie let h&Bg 
. furnished At a price eonnderably len than is ptld for a 
< . ^gle four sheet H^ 

I No. 53. Map of SchuyHdH county, Fl, on k 

scale of 2 miles to the inch. Price, 1 00 

No. 54. The Stranger's Guide to the public build- 
inga, places of amusement, streets, 

' lanes, alleys, wharves, piinupal hotels, 

ateam-boW \B.n^\i^, Blage offices, &c. 
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in the Citv of Philadelphia and ad- 
joining Districts, with references for 
ascertaining their podtion on the ac- 
companying plan of the City; the 
whole aljmabetically arranged and 
fonning a complete Guide to eveiy 
object of interest ip the city and sub- 
urbs ofPhiladelphia: to which are add- 
ed a Map of th#enyir(Mis of Philadel- 
phia and a yiew of F»r Mount Water 
Works. Price, ♦ - - - $1 00 

To. 54. A new and autlMsnIlc Map of Colombia, 
vnih its departments and provinces, con- 
structed prindp^lly from the manu- 
script maps drawn at Bogota by order 
of the Colombian government, with 
the main roads distinctly marked, and 
a table of the population, capitals, and 
area in square mues ofth&departments; 
the population and capitals of the pro- 
vinces, and the population, altitude, la- 
titude, and longitude, of the capitals of 
each province: the whole presenting an 
accurate view of the geog^phy of Co- 
lombia brought up to me present time. 
Price, on rollers or in a portable form, 5 00 

he same printed on bank note paper, in pock- 
et case, 3 50 

b. 55, A View of the United States — ^historical, 
^ographical, and statistical, exhibiting, 
m a convement form, the natural and 
^artificial features of the several states, 
and embracing those leading branches 
of histoiy and statistics, best adapted 
to develope the present conation of 
the North American Union; illustrated 
with Maps, &c. By William Darby, 
forming an 18mo. book of 600 pages, 
with 14 maps. Price, - - 2 <^ 



No. 56. A new pocket Atlu erf' the Diuted 



plijCe. T 
No. ST: HMf of tlW'itite €itTan»ybmit, 
No. 58, Dinriiv Bw^ Ho. 1. Waamtlgme. 

PrieT^ *. ■-■ . .^. a» 

No. 59, Do. No. 2. Landscapes. D M 

No. 50. Do. PJo. 3. Shippme - M 

No. 61. Da No. 4. Liinduupei. • M 

No. 63. Do, No. 5. the lame, coTd A 

ND.fiS, Do. No. 6. Flowers, - 31 

No. 6i. Do- NO. 7. Flowers, M 

No. 65. Do. No. 8. Flowers, - 31 

No. 66. Do. No. 9- Flowers, 31 

No. 67. Do. No. 10. Rosea, - 3S 
No. 68. Do. ' containing 8 sheets trf' 

Floistw coloured. Price, ■ - IW 
No. 69. Prin^ view ofthe Highlands on (he Hod- 

ton, 30 

No. 70. Do. do Wert Pwnt from the 

Cadet's monument, - - - 50 

No. 71. Do. do do. from Fort Clinton, 50 

No. 72. Do. do Mount Vernon, - 50 

No. 73. Do. do the same coloured, 75 
No. 74, Atlas of the state of South Carolina, con- 

taiiun^ maps of the aeveial districts 

drawn on a unifonn scale of two mile* 

to the inch, 12 00 

No. 75. The same maps put up in a portable 

finrn, at price* &om |3 50 to $1 50 

No.76. Map of the rtate of South Canilinaon 
four sheets, drawn and published In 
conformity to a law of the state, - 5 00 

No. 77. A View of West Florida, embroinng its 
^ography, topography, Etc. with an ap- 
pendis treating of its antiquities, land 
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titles, and proposed caiiftls, with Maps, 
byJ.L. Williams. Brice, - - $2 00 

lo. 78. Map of the western part of Florida, ex- 
tending from Mobile bay to fjfke Suwa- 
nee river both inclusive, in pocket case, 1 25 
?6. 79. A Map of the state of New Jersey, with 
^ parts of the adjoining states, engraved 

on three sheets. Price mounted on rol- 
lers, or in ft portable form, - - 8 00 
'o.80. Plan ofthe city of Pittsburg and adjacent 
;' country. Price in pocket case, - 1 00 

•^* In preparation, a four sheet Map of the World 
\ the gloDidar projection, and a four sheet Map ofthe 
mted States, on a scale of 30 miles to the inch. Also, 

Clasfflcal Atlas, consisting of 57 Maps of Ancient Geo- 
^hy, in impenal quarto. 

C3r* The Map of the United States is nearly complet- 
!, and will be published early in the spring of 1829. 
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